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THE fist of choices for Egypt's top event In *96 Is both varied 
end. long. Some have b ee n po si tive, such as Egyptian di- 
plomacy's success In unifying the Arabs vis-a^ris the Israeli 
government's anti-peace policies. Others, however, foil under 
the ca teg ory of bleak and tragic. Taka, for example, the col- 
lapse off an apartment building hi Heliopolis. This was a dis- 
aster which. In claiming the lives off 65 people, served as a 
shocking reminder of the high cost of corruption and laxity 
that has pervaded many facets off Egyptian liffe In past years. 

These events were definitely milestones. But AM/uan 
Weakly’s choice was more of a vision for the future — the an- 
nouncement of two Intimately related national projects. The 
first Is the plan to break out of the narrow confines of the 
Nile Valley and. In President Hosny Mubarak's winds, “to fan 
put/ in a planned and organised manner, throughout the coun- 
try”. The second is the National Project to Develop Upper 
Egypt. v 

These two projects, by the very fact that they both express 
and require tremen do us national will and determination, rep- 
resent the pasreff or nearly two decades off economic and so- 
cial metamorphosis. It Is the beginning of the end of a period 
In which Egyptians have stoically home the often-heavy cost 
of overhaufing the country's tattered I nf r as tr u cture mid the 
implementation of the first stages of economic reform. 

Described fay Mubarak as “the project for the 21st Century,” 
the plan to conquer .Egypt's vast desert areas involves the 
construction of two major Irrigation canals to Sinai and the 
Western D eser t, thereby in creasing the country's habitable 
land from 12^ million feddans'te 50 mllRon foddans by the. 
year 2017. Expansion, . however, does not come cheap. The 
project will cost a staggering LE2/100 bUDon, or LEI 00 bilfion 
annually for the next 20 yams. 

The second scheme, the National- Project for the Develop- 
ment of Upper . Egypt, will lm bunched In 1907. and alms to 
correct the sharp development a l imbalance between the 
northern and soutiiern parts of the country. Sporting an 
LE300 bUDon price fog ever the next 20 years, the project wiH 
boost social sendees. Incoroe and job opportunities In Upper 
Egypt, a region titat l»d f once upon a time, been the throne 
for Egypt’s rulers. - ... 

■We have to prove to ourselves and to others that we are an 
innovating nation in an innovating world,” said Prime Minister 
Kamal EtGanzourl tide week. 

In the photo (right), 12yeor Safa*, from the new AKGouma 
village near Luxor, Is cap t ured by Randa Shaath, as she em- 
barks on her long daily trek to school, and a brighter future. 
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On the eve of a new year and Ns acces- 
sion to the helm of the United Nations, Kofi 
Annan spoke to Ganiai Nkrnitiah 


“An effective secretary-genera] must get on with the 15 members 
of the Security Council, especially the permanent five — China, 
France, Russia, the United Kingdom and die United States. -But 
he .must also Tie responsive to. die other ] 70 members. 1 do hot 
-coiuader. myself ‘America’s man', -or ‘Ghana's man*, just ‘the 
UN's man. 1 In the end, all 15 members of the council supported ■ 
me and the General Assembly appointed me by acclamation. So 1 
am pleased to say that I have 185 bosses, and I consider each of 
fliMn important. 

“If I do have die confidence of the US, so much die better: A 
principal goal of my tenure wiD be to restore the financial health 
of die UN, starting with an effort to get the US to pay its back 
dues, ltoink that is essential. 

“An essential word to the Arab world, which I know quite well 
from a number, of previous visits, especially my mission to Iraq: I 
am yoar secretary-general as much as anyone’s. You have a 
friend and well-wisher in me, and one who has admired Arab cul- 
ture and civilisarion for many years. 

“My first priority will be to build a team, because I can ac- 


complish hole without an effective team to work with. At the top 
of my agenda will be to work with member governments to build 
-.a consensus an what kind of UN they want in a post-Cold War 
" world, T have no desire to debate this issue for five years. It is a 
question that should be answered in the first few months. 

“Once this consensus is achieved, we wiD build on it. The sec- 
retariat can be restructured. A budget can be shaped to fund the 
new p ro gramm es. And we can get on with our work, confident 
that governments support the agenda.** 

Annan had kind words for the outgoing secretary-general. 
“Boutros Ghali is an extraordinary statesman who headed die UN 
through a truly turbulent period. I can only say that 1 believe his- 
tory will record with gratitude his imporrant contribution to this 
organisation and judge him more kindly, and more realistically, 
than some have done m recent months.” 

Annan stresses that America must pay its dues. “It is important 
that governments recognise the legally binding nature of their 
commitment to the UN. 1 believe that the US needs die UN as 
much as the UN needs die US. And I believe that great powers 


sustain their greatness through sensitivity to die interests of other 
states. On the basis of these three ideas, I feel that the US must, 
should and most likely wiU pay what it owes to the UN.” - 
Annan was in favour of expanding the Security Council's per- 
manent members, but he gave no clue as to whom exactly the new 
permanent seats might go to. “The five permanent members of the 
council were the major victors in a war that ended 51 years ago. 
The Security Council was expanded once, in die early 1960s, 
from 11 to 15 members. I think that expansion is in order, and 
that tbe question of permanent seats should be reviewed, with all 
regions receiving their due importance.” 

Africa is uppermost in Annan's mind. “Africa must receive our 
undivided attention. Africa is a special place to me; my home and 
family are there. I can’t help but feel a keen interest in its problems 
and I am eager to tackle them. But while tbe problems are great, 
the human and natural resources of tbe continent are also great As 
government-based development assistance shrinks, we must look 
for non-governmental sources. African governments and societies 
must also become mare self reliant We must not lose heart” 


Subdued Xmas 

in Bethlehem - 

THOUSANDS of Pal- 
estinians a nd Christian pil- 
grims filled the 1.600-year- 
old Church of Nativity in 
Bethlehem yesterday, cel- 
ebrating Christmas day in 
an atmosphere, damp ened 
by economic woes .and, a. 
heavy security codon set 
up by Israeli 

security forced The second 
Christmas in Bethldiem un- 
der Palestinian rule was a 
far cry from 1995’s raucous 
celebrations, when Pal- 
estinian leader Yasser Ar- 
afat made a triumphant ap- 
pearance in the city, two 
days after the Israeli whh- 

; draws!. 

Arafat observed the mid- 
night Mass from bis seat of 
honour in the church with 
his wife Soha by his side, as 

children set off fire crackers 
in Manger- Square, which 
was decorated wife Christ- 
mas fights. 

In - an unusual political 
sermon, l-*trn Patriarch 
Michel Sa&bah criticised 
both Israel's tough meas- 
ures against fee Palestinians 
an d religious leaders on 
both sides who foster ex- 
tretnsm. Peace, he said, 
“cannot be achieved by 
roadblocks where people 
are humiliated, demolishing 
homes or confiscating lands 
to build Jewish settle- 
ments.'' . . 

Bethlehem has been. hit. 
by a heavy economic down- 
turn, due to. the Israeli clo- 
sure imposed last February, 
pud a string of problems, in- 
cluding the hospitalisation 
of its veteran mayor, Ehas 
Freij, since Saturday due to 
light pneumonia. On top of 
that, Israeli customs of- 
ficials refused to a allow the. 
entry , of an imported com- 



Hebron deal within days 

Hopes are running high that an agreement between Israel and the Pal- 
v /estinians on the delayed withdrawal from Hebron is finally within reach 


Palestinian and Israeli leaders moved 
closer to another landmark accord, boost- 
ing hopes for Middle. East peace on 
Christinas Day. Progress at Tuesday’s 
meeting between Israeli Prime Minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu and Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat was made posable 
by, an Israeli concession on . a key issue. . 
Negotiators pursued toe talks in Je- 
rusalem yesterday in be hope of striking, 
a. 'deal on Israel's long overdue with- 
drawal from Hebron, the last West Bank 
city under Israeli occupation. 

-'Chief .Palestinian negotiator Saeb Er - 
. alrat said the Arafat-Netanyahn meeting 
Bad . moved fee two sides closer to an 
- agree m e nt . “Progress was made but it's 
still not enough,” he said. “What we will 
tty to do today [yesterday] is to bridge 
fee . gap .which, exists between us.” _ 
Palestinian, security chief JIbril Rajoub, 
asked whether an agreement could be 
: reached within a week, replied: “Sooner 
than that.” 

According to The Associated Press, Is- 


rael made a key concession by dropping 
a demand that the agreement explicitly 
state that Israeli troops have the right to 
pursue Arab suspects into Palestinian- 
controlled areas of Hebron. . . 

“Tbe agreement is there. There are a 
few things to be straightened out,” said 
Netanyahu’s spokesman David Bar- Ulan, 
addin g that Israel hoped for agreement 
“in fee next few days. 

Palestinian negotiators said remaining 
issues included details of a buffer zone 
between toe area in Hebron where 5Q0 
Jewish settlers live, which will remain 
under Israeli control, and the rest of the 
city, which will be patrolled •. by Pal- 
estinian police. 

A deal on Hebron — a city of 500 Jew- 
ish settlers and 130,000 Palestinians — 
would be the first major development in 
fee peace process since Netanyahu was 
elected in May. 

Israel was to have pulled out of Hebron 
in March but postponed tbe move after a 
series of suicide bombings in Israel. Ne- 


tanyahu — who as opposition leader op- 
posed the PLO-Israd peace process alto- 
gether — delayed tbe withdrawal further 
in hopes of improving security for the 
settlers. 

Tuesday’s summit, tbe third meeting 
between Arafat and Netanyahu since toe 
Israeli leader's election, followed several 
days of intensive mediation by US spe- 
cial envoy Dermis Ross, who decided to 
stay in the region until an accord is final- 
ised 

As Arafat and Netanyahu met at the 
Erez crossing between Israel and tbe au- 
tonomous Gaza Strip, President Hosni 
Mubarak received Israel's Defence Min- 
ister Yitzhak Mordechai at the Red Sea re- 
sort of Hurgfaada, reports Nevine KhaUL 
Following toe talks, Mubarak said a Heb- 
ron deal would have a positive impact an 
Egyptian-israeli and Arab-Israeli re- 
lations and would encourage Syria to re- 
sume negotiations with Israel- He said he 
was happy to hear reports that great 
pro gre ss had been made. 
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Arab summit: top event of ’96 


Nine «it of 14 public per- . . 

sonalities polled by Al- Th©f6 W6fS no big 
Abram Weekly rated last bangs in 1996, blit 

tsss&stsz 

cooperation conference, high-profile 

mena in, held in pc- diplomatic events 
tnher. as the most nn* ■ 
pomnt events of 1996. and the formation 
Three believed the fauna- of a new cabinet, 
turn of Prime Minister Ka- _ . u***#m«w*» 
mai Ei-Ganzoun’s new made headlines, 
cabinet was mare sig- Neville Khalil 
nificant and two found the seeks the Views Of 

collapse of the 12-storey ^ 

brnkhog in Heliopolis, S number Of 
with the loss of 64 lives, political and 

^ intellectual figures 

Parliament Speaker Fa- 
dai Sorour, like most per- 
sonalities polled, rated the 

Arab o im i nit as the most i m portant event of 1996. 
'The Arabs stood their ground in the face of the 
negative Israeli policies,” Sorour said, “and insisted 
on peace as a strategic goal.” For Sorour, MENA 
III came second. 

Kamel Zuheiri, former chairman of the Press Syn- 
dicate, believes that Egyptian, diplomacy was at its 
most active this year, not only hosting three major 
international conferences — the Peacemakers’ 
S ummit in Shann El-Sheikh, the Arab summit and 
MENA QI — but also receiving in Cairo a number 
of world leaders like French President Jacques Chi- 
rac, Italy's Luigi Scalfaro and Chinese President Ji- 
ang Zemin Zuheiri believes that the Arab summit 
“put a ceiling on Israel’s interpretation of what 
peace should be like.” 

Abdel-Moneim Said, director of the Al-Ahram 
Centre for Political and Strategic Studies, said that 
1996 was “not a year of Kg bangs,” but that foe 
Arab summit was foe year’s most important event 
because it was foe first such conference since 1990. 

“It was a clear sign of improved relations among 
foe Arabs,” be said. 

Tbe Arab summit was of great significance, con- 
curred former Prime Minister Mustafa Khalil, “be- 
cause for the first time foe Arabs declared that 
peace was their strategic goaL” 

Khaled Mohieddin, leader of foe leftist Tagammu 
Party, said that the Arab summit marked the first 
time that “Arab officials followed a strategy that is 
dose to the will of their people.” It also -raised 
Egypt's status among the Arab states, he added. 

Mustafa Kamel Murad, head of tbe Liberal Party, 
agreed that Egyptian diplomacy was “very success- 
mi and balanced” this year, saying that foe Arab 
summit was foe first tune that Arab leaders agreed 
on a united strategy for peace. 

The summit was “the only way of countering foe 
new Israeli government,” according to renowned 
cinema di re ctor Kama] El-Sheikh. Arab unity was 
vital in this crisis, he added, and “foe Arabs must 
stand iro as one nation.” 

Farkhonda Hassan, head of foe Women’s Com- 
mittee of foe niling National Democratic Party, 
agreed that Egyptian diplomacy was highly success- 
ful in 1996, landing foe “distinguished” per- 
formance of Foreign Minister Amr Moussa. She 
added that the Arab summit showed that “Egypt 
was foe leader of peace in foe region and is foe only 
state which can bring the Arabs back together after 
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a breakdown in relations.” 

And S-Sayed Hashed, bead of foe Egyptian Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, described the Arab summit 
as an “initiative to close foe ranks of foe Arab fami- 
ly.” 

But Mohamed FadeL, director of foe box-office 
success Nasser '56, was dissatisfied with tbe Arab 
summit because he saw its deliberations as a “su- 
perficial show of Arab unity. There is still a lot of 
acrimony dividing many of foe Arab leaders.” The 
Arab states have not put up enough resistance to Is- 
rael “which continues to act arrogantly and rudely,” 
be said. 

Fardos AbdeJ-Hanrid, foe veteran TV and cinema 
actress who played Oamal Abdel-Nasser's wife in 
Nasser ‘56, agreed, describing foe Arab summit as 
“an attempt to unite tbe Arabs” that had produced 
no tangible results. “Netanyahu succeeded in re- 
vealing foe true ugly face of Israel,” she continued, 
“but foe Arabs have received this very calmly and 
did not react” 

Views were also mixed on foe significance of 
MENA HL Rasbed believes that MENA in “out- 
lined foe future economic course of action for both 
Egypt and foe Arab world.” 

Yassin Scrageddin, leader of the WaM Party's 
parliamentary group, said that MENA ID assumed 
importance “because of its political undertones.” 
He added that foe conference gave a boost to in- 
vestment and foe future development of Egypt 
Film director ina'm Mohamed Ali, while voting 
tiie Arab summit the year’s top event underlining 
the importance of “unity among foe Arabs in face 
of Netanyahu's hardline policies, threats and rude- 
ness,” said that MENA HI paved the way for such 
unity, “especially as Israel was marginalised during 
foe conference.” Ali added, however, that MENA 
ID did not showcase Egypt well enough: “Three 
days was not enough time, and foe contracts signed 
do not meet the requirements to rebuild our econ- 
omy ” 

(til the other hand, actress Samira Ahme d de- 
scribed MENA ID as very successful because “the 
organisation, foe discussions and foe level of par- 
ticipation were very high.” 

Although the Tagammu’s Mohieddin believes 
that it is still “too early to judge the benefits of foe 
conference, and how much foe Arabs can gain from 
it” foe NDP's Hassan said that MENA IH gave 
Egyptians confidence^] their economy, with public 


opinion showing support for the government’s ec- 
onomic reform policy. Hassan continued that the 
new government, whose formation in January was 
rated as the second most important event of the 
year, paved the way for MENA HL She noted that 
tbe pace of reform was quicker this year, but was 
kept in check by social feittors and the new govern- 
ment's policy of reducing taxes. “This year we saw 
the average Egyptian reaping the fruit of past re- 
forms,” she added. 

Director El-Sheikh described MENA UI as an im- 
portant event which was “a clear reflection of what 
the government is trying to achieve for the Egyptian 
people.” He added that Prime Minister Kamal EI- 
Ganzonri’s cabinet “surprised tbe public with its de- 
termination to deal with problems bead on.” Tbe 
speed with which decisions were taken and reforms 
introduced was “an obvious indicator of tbe new 
government’s aim to make Egypt investor-friendly.” 

Parliament Speaker Sorour believes that the new 
government heralded foe beginning of a new era in 
Egypt's political, economic and social development 

“Very different from the previous government,” 
was foe verdict of journalist Zuheiri on E1- 
Ganzouri’s cabinet He said the new government 
“holds the reins tightly in its hands” and appears de- 
termined to “end corruption and bureaucracy and 
achieve set goals.” Zuheiri described El-Ganzouri 
as a successful administrator, who is streamlining 
procedures within the government — “something 
which needs a strong, practical prime minister.” 

The Wafd’s Serageddin agreed that El-Ganzouri 
is very different from his predecessor, Atef SkUri. 
He described the new prime minister as “very am- 
bitious and an achiever, set on ending corruption 
and bureaucracy.” 

Film director Fadel took the same view. “Tbe new 
government’s philosophy is to deal with any issue 
with dete rmina tion and very scrupulously,” he said. 

The new govern m ent augurs well for Egypt's fu- 
ture, believes the Liberal Party's Murad, because it 
is working to reduce taxes and tariffs and encourage 
investments. “The weekly cabinet meetings on 
Wednesdays are very important to follow through 
on decisions,” he said. He acknowledged foe gov- 
ernment's efforts to listen to tbe opposition, as 
shown in the prime minister's periodic meetings 
with political party leaders and journalists through- 
out foe year. This was a new departure, he ex- 
plained, “which aims at cementing foe relationship 


between foe government and the opposition-” 

Al- Abram’s Said described tbe new government 
as “more daring” both in implementing economic 
reform and upholding civil rights. “Procedures are 
faster and the government has shown respect for foe 
rulings of foe Constitutional Court, an indicator of 
improved performance,” he added. 

But director Ali was more critical, saying that the 
only difference between tbe old and new cabinets 
was the change of prime minist er. She was worried 
by the speed at which economic reform took place 
this year, saying font “more time should be taken to 
study tbe implications of reform and its effects on 
the social structure.” 

But the Trade Union Federation's Sayed Rasbed 
was satisfied with tbe new government “because of 
its distinguished performance in planning, imple- 
mentation and follow-up." 

Actress Abdei-Hamid believes that the new prime 
minister “is trying to make a real difference on 
many levels.” She said the new government's anti- 
corruption campaign has been very successful and 
rewarding, adding that “people are very comfortable 
with the new government’s actions and its attempts 
to fight corruption.” The collapse of the building in 
Heliopolis, she continued, was a clear example of 
foe consequences of foe corruption which foe new 
government is trying to end. 

Tbe collapse of tbe 12-storey residential building 
in October and foe torrential rains which hit Upper 
Egypt and South Sinai in November were also rated 
as top events of 1996. Like most of the people 
polled, Zuheiri believ es that while foe rains were an 
unavoidable natural disaster, foe man-made disaster 
“caused by negligence and greed” came higher on 
foe scale of foe year's noted events. 

In feet foe government won praise from foe Ta- 
gammu's Mohieddin for its dealing with the crisis 
caused by tbe rains. He was joined by El-Sheikh, 
who said that now that rainstorms seemed to have 
become on mmal event, “tbe government has 
learned from past experience how to cope wife the 
consequences.” 

However, foe auborities, along with the construc- 
tion industry, came in for heavy criticism over tbe 
collapse of the building. In Zifoeiri's opinion, tbe 
collapse showed that quick profit was becoming tbe 
hallmark of the construction industry, “which means 
that we should take a second look at all buildings in 
Cairo because foe situation is very dangerous.” 


lapse highlighted foe need to 
address “deficiencies in ap- 
plying b uilding regulati ons.” 
According to Mohieddin, foe 
signifi cance of the Heliopolis 
c ol lftp™ ties in foe feet that “it 
showed foe defects of Egyp- 
tian society andUhe type ofde- 
mocracy which we practise.” 
Describing the crisis as on- 
going, Mohieddin said that he 
narf raised the issue of sub- 
standard construction mat e ri al 
as far back as 1984, when he 
was a member of pariiamest. 
The collapsed building 
iamir a Ahmed opened a can of worms con- 

cerning tiie application of con- 
struction regulations, Fark- 
honda Hassan said. And 
director Ali agreed that the collapse was an obvious 
result of the “corruption and lax supervision” man- 
ifest in tiie open-door policies that began in file 
1970s. She warned foal if laws continue to go un- 
heeded, “there will be many more disasters.” _ 
Sandra Ahm ed also concurred that the Heliopolis 
building “spotlighted negligence and corruption” in 
applyin g construction regulations. She predicted 
that the collapsed building was “only the tip of the 
iceberg.” And Murad said that the collapse showed 
i fot “there has been a deficiency in local administra- 
tion and construction laws, issues which must be ad- 
dressed immediately.” 

Rasbed, however, was more quiescent, saying that 
this year’s disasters “touched us as human beings, 
but this is fete”. 

All personalities polled by file Weekly felt that ter- 
rorism did not feature prominently in this year’s 
events. Although terrorism is on a downhill curve, 
there were several eruptions of violence, the most 
serious of which was the attack on Greek tourists in 
front of Europa Hotel along the Pyramids Road. 
Serageddin believes that although much terrorist ac- 
tivity has been quashed, “there were several in- 
cidents that served as reminders that terrorism is 
still alive.” He praised tire performance of tire police 
force, saying feat “they were very successful m pre- 
venting many terrorist operations by taking the in- 
itiative and pre-empting lots of plots.” 

Zuheiri also noted the stemming of mflitimt activ- 
ity. “Terrorists realised that they no longer affect 
the flow of tourism or make big headlines,” be said. 
And Murad maintained that foe decline in attacks 
during 1996 was a clear indication “that [militant Is- 
l airnsm ] has been largely stifled.” 

Tbe Tagammu’s Mohieddin was somewhat less 
confident. While the security authorities had suc- 
ceeded in reducing terrorist activity, he argued, the 
infrequent eruptions of violence “show that the gov- 
ernment's grip is not tight enough to suppress it al- 
together." 

Director Fadel was “hopeful” that militant attacks 
were on the decline, but Ali disagreed. Terrorism 
would continue, she argued, “because it is obvi- 
ously not a conflict involving forces from abroad, 
but an internal class struggle.” 

Other events of i mp ort an ce mentioned were the 
new map of Egypt, the opening of private uni- 
versities and fire choice of Cairo by UNESCO as the 
Arab world's cultural capital for 1996. 


All roads lead to Cairo 


Aifoejnmve of Egypt. Against all post-Oslo 

wife the backing of Syna 57 r . 

and Saudi Arabia, foe first predictions Of regional 

marginalisation. Egypt 

forward a united Arab re- Stood Centre Stage in 

Middle East politics in 

elected pri me m inister, Bi- 1 996. In ShaiTTl 

El-Sheikh, the Cairo Arab 

bid leader’s election vie- summit, the MENA III 
trey, Arab leaders gathered _ r , 

in Cairo and, in ararcdb- conference and numerous 
pky** trafoagretti ft* other initiatives, Cairo 

tire first tune that a cmn- . , , . , 

prehensive peace in tbe acted forcefully to salvage 
the peace process, unify 
laration contrasted sharply Arab ranks and counter 
Netanyahu’s intransigent 
tbe Palestinian autonomy policies. Neville Khalil 
reviews a year in 

"E.'SPES-* Egyptian diplomacy 
of fire 22-23 June summit 
warned Israel that if it did 

not pursue the land-for-peace formula, it would bear 
“sole and full responsibility” for setbacks in relations 
in tiie region. The Gulf states of Qatar and Oman, 
which bad set up commercial ties with Israel, an- 
nounced that fee growth of these relationships would 
be linked to progress an the peace tracks. 

The Arab leaders also “condemned all forms of ter- 
rorism” but, in reference to HrabuDah’s war against 
the Israeli presence in southern Lebanon, denounced 
“aD attempts to label legitimate national resistance as 
terrorism." 

Moderation prevailed at fire summit, which brought 
together 21 of fire 22 Arab League member states for 
the first time since the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on 2 
August 1990. The flag of uninvited Iraq, foe country 

which caused tire inter-Arab split, was placed in front 
of an empty chair at tbe conference tabic. 

On the fringe of the s umm it, some Arab leaders 
made a tt emp ts — not all successful — to resolve 
their d iffe re nc es and mend broken fences. President 
Hosm Mubarak, who co-hosted tire sum mi t with Syr- 
ia and Saudi Arabia, led the way by meeting with Su- 
dan’s Omar Al-Bashrr. The fete & fete, which foiled to 
improve dete rio ra tin g bilateral relations, took place 
almost one year after Sudan was blamed for an abor- 
tive attempt on Mubarak's life in Addis Ababa on 26 
June 1995. 

Mubarak also brokered separate meetings between 
Syria's Hafez AJ-Assad and Jordan’s King Hussein 
and also between Assad and Palestinian President 
Yasser ArafeL Jordan had accused Syria of sending 
saboteurs across tire border to undermine its peace 
deal with IsraeL Assad was angered tty fire separate 
peace agreements which fire J or d ani an s and Pal- 
estinians had readied with Israel. But on fire eve of 
the summit, Assad embraced and shook hands with 
Arafat for the first time in three years, and the next 
day ended a two-year rift with Jordan tty meeting 
with King Hussein. 

The summit was a diplomatic coup for Egypt be- 
cause it presented foe new Israeli government wife a 
united Arab front and also served as a forum for re- 
solving inter-Arab difiermces. The leaders agreed 
that annual Arab summits were necessary to further 
improve the climate of inter- Arab relations. 

Before fire summit convened, Egypt advised the 
Arab states to be patient with fee oew Israeli govern- 
ment, but as time passed it became clear that Ne- 
tanyahu was delaying re-deployment from tbe West 
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Bank town of Hebron and blocking progress along 
fee Syrian and Lebanese tracks. 

Relations between Israel and Egypt hit an all- 
time low following Netanyahu’s rise to power and 
tbe two countries became embroiled in a war of 
words. The Egyptian national and opposition 
press, already raging over Israeli reports that hun- 
dreds of Egyptian prisoners of war were killed in 
cold blood during the 19S6 and 1967 wars, and a! 
the pro-Israeli elections onslaught on Lebanon 
wife its horrifying Qasa massacre, waged a fierce 
anti-Netanyahu campaign. Tension mounted when 
the Israeli prime minister said in late September 
feat Egypt would be “cutting off its nose to spite 
its face” if it postponed foe regional economic 
cooperation conference, known as MENA HI. Top 
diplomatic officials fixed back with “stay away 
from Egypt's nose” and “Netanyahu needs psychi- 
atric help.” Israeli Foreign Minister David Levy 
expressed “extreme concern” about tbe official 
o nslaugh t on the prime minister. 

Netanyahu’s provocative statements continued. His 
description of tbe Egyptian Badr 96 war games as a 
“preparation for war” were not received well by Cai- 
ro, with Egyptian officials char ging that Netanyahu 
had exacerbated fee situation. For his part, Netanyahu 
complained to US Middle East envoy Dennis Ross 
that Egypt “had crossed every line” with its tfareat- 

ening statements and military manoeuvres. 

Mubarak’s tap political adviser Osama EI-Baz de- 
scribed Netanyahu’s actions as “a combination of 
ideological rigidity, hardline policy and a lack of ex- 
perience,” In an interview wife the Al-Ahram Weekly, 
EI-Baz said that tbe Israeli prime minister “does not 
know how for firings can go, what can work and what 
can't” He warned that if Israel continued on this hos- 
tile course of action, “it is likely to produce a greater 
degree of strain” in relations wife Egypt 

Egyptian public opinion was boding over with anti- 
Netanyahu sentimmt when the prime minister paid 
his first visit to Cairo in July, which lasted only a few 
hours. But Mubarak was patient According to El- 
Baz, he presented the Arab viewpoint on ways of re- 
activating file peace process “objectively and without 
using threats.” Netanyahu was told that foe Arabs 
would only accept the land-fbr-peace formula — and 
not Israel's security-for-peace deal — as foe baas of 
future negotiations. Any signs of flexibility tbe Israeli 
prime minister might have shown in Cairo quickly 


disappeared upon his return to Israel. 

The Arabs continued to pin their hopes on tbe 
American role, but the Ctinloo administration, facing 
a presidential election battle, foiled to put pressure on 
Israel. Although Cairo emphasised that US foreign 
policy could not “take a holiday” to prepare far the 
elections, shuttle tours by Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher and Dennis Ross failed to break the dead- 
lock. Egypt pressed ahead with its own efforts, fear- 
ing that inaction would bring about more violence. 
By August, “a good part” of fee contacts between fee 
parties were channelled through Cairo, according to 
an informed diplomatic source. 

At a hastily arranged summit in Washington, Clin- 
ton foiled to persuade Netanyahu to budge from his 
hardline position. The October s ummi t followed four 
days of clashes between the Palestoians and Israelis, 
triggered by the opening of a second entracc to a tun- 
nel near the AI-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem. 

Although in vital, Mubarak stayed away from the 
conference which brought together Clinton, King 
Hussein, Arafat and Netanyahu. Tbe Egyptian pres- 
ident explained his absence by declaring he was not 
optimistic about the outcome of tbe unscripted sum- 
mit, and did not believe Netanyahu would make con- 
cessions. Mubarak told the press that Netanyahu’s de- 
termination to keep the tunnel open was 
“discouraging and defied public opinion in fee Arab, 
Muslim and Christian worlds.” Another reason cited 
by Mubarak for staying away was that he could not 
go against Egyptian public opinion, which was an- 
gered by Israel's use of violence and Netanyahu's dis- 
respect for his Arab neighbours. 

Mubarak's position was praised by Arab states as 
an expression of national pride. Tbe foreign media 
speculated that Egypt was upset because Israel had 
turned down Cairo as a possible venue for a Nc- 
tanyahu-Arafot meeting. EI-Baz explained that Israel 
retreated from coming to Cairo when it was asked to 
meet “certain requirements in order to guarantee tbe 
success of the conference.” He said that once Wash- 
ington offered to host tbe summit, Israel took it up on 
its word. 

Although he stayed away, Mubarak persuaded Arafet 
to 3ttend the Washington summit and “fight through 
negotiations Foreign Minister Amr Moussa, who was 
in New Yorit at the time, offered to act as as adviser to 
ArafeL but did not take part in foe conference. 

Before Netanyahu's rise to power, a larger summit 


had been organised in Shann El-Sbetkfa in an attempt 
to save the peace process following a series of suicide 
bombings in Israel, carried out by tbe Islamic Re- 
sistance Movement, Hamas, in late February and ear- 
ly March. The 13 March Peacemakers’ Summit was 
also intended to shore up die position of that Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres in the approaching elections. 
Mubarak and Clinton called for foe summit, 
by 29 world leaders, “to enhance the peace process, 
promote security and combat terror.” 

Among the participants were Jordan’s King Huss- 
ein, Russia’s Boris Yeltsin, France’s Jacques Chirac, 
Britain’s John Major, Germany's Helmut Kohl, 
Spain’s Felippe Gonzales and UN Secretary-General 
Boutros Gbali. 

Mubarak told fee Weekly at the time that the sum- 
mit was necessary because foe peace process bad “de- 
teriorated sharply” and that it was "very important to 
call for an international conference to show dial ter- 
rorism is being denounced by a large majority of 
world leaders.” He said the summit aimed to give Ar- 
afat “space to act” and Peres an opportunity to ease 
foe Israeli blockade on the occupied territories im- 
posed after the suicide bombings. 

From an Arab perspective, the summit aimed at sal- 
vaging the peace process but, for foe United States 
and Israel, fee paramount concern was to combat ter- 
rorism. Disagreement over tbe s ummi t’s agpp Ha con- 
tinued until the eve of fee conference when EI-Baz 
travelled to Jerusalem for a few hours to try and con- 
tain tiie differences. 

Absent from fee summit were Syria and Lebanon; 
they saw no point in taking part while “their land re- 
mains occupied” Mubarak told tbe Weekly feat he 
had advised both to attend so as “not to miss this op- 
portunity to say what they want to say." But he ac- 
knowledged they had their own reasons for staying 
away. The Syrian-Isracii negotiations aimed at a land- 
for-peace accord were suspended almost immediately 
after tbe suicide bombings. 

Although the summit was hailed at the tune as a 
major success, there was only a partial lifting of tbe 
blockade of fee Occupied Territories for 24 hours. 
Tbe conference also foiled to take any solid action 
against terrorism, or even to improve fee position of 
Peres, who lost the May elections. 

Egypt, like fee rest of file Arab states, welcomed a 
more active European role in fee peace process, and 
Fiance took credit for rallying European support for 


; the Arab position. During his 
date visit to Egypt in May, 
• French President Jacques Qri- 
‘ rac committed Europe to an ex- 
panded role. “Europe cannot be 
. a financier ” Chirac said, “ft 
must increase its political input 
' so that it will become one of the 
r .;*& s P onsor5 -" 

' - Soon after file Arab summit, 
Mubarak met with Chirac again 
ri in Paris to review the outcome 
of the Cairo summit, a G7 mcet- 
fg mg in Lyon and a European 
‘S summit in Florence. 

Mubarak, who upheld fee be- 
lief that foe US remains the 
main peace broker in the region. 
Secured a firm co mmi tment to 
an active American role during 
a five-day visit to Washington- 
The July trip came a few weeks 
after Netanyahu’s first vial to 
W ashingto n and was described 
by £J-Baz as an opportunity “to 
form and perceive the situation 
phcttxAP in a broader light” 

Sources close to Mubarak 
told the Weddv at fine time fiat 
Cairo was worried about possible Svavering” in fee 
US position because Netanyahu’s new apjproadt to 
fee peace process had not encountered any “vkfofe 
opposition” from the US administration. 

Even though Israel's policies continued to angur ill 
for regional stability and future economic prosperity, 
the third Middle East/North Africa economic confer- 
ence (MENA HI) was held in Cairo on 12-14 No- 
vember. Its opening followed a protracted con- 
troversy «n which Egypt threatened to postpone the 
conference or cancel it altogether. 

Moussa and Ef-Baz made it dear in September flat 
Egypt was seriously considering postponing MENA 
m if Israel did not follow through on signed agree- 
ments wife fee Palestinians. Cairo, declaring feat fee 
po bucal atmosphere was not conducive to success, 
said at tbe time that it did not want 21 “cerenronkil” 
conference. Moussa even offered a quid pro auo to Is- 
rael, saying feat it was “impossible” to hold the con- 
terena: on tune if Israel did not withdraw from Heb- 
ron . Israel responded that its troops would redeploy 
trom Hebron only when fee time was right 
After a series of meetings wife fee Egyptian busi- 
ness community, Mubarak derided feat eSS inter- 
ahead ** regional political tfif- 
fi cnJtre s. What Egypt sought to accontofishwas to 
atoact maximum foreign m vesting and promote 

a* pirate MB of 
oinerent nations. A few weeks ahead of the No- 
vember opening date, Mubarak amiouiioed u£ 
equivocally that bet 
was going ahead 
wife the confer- 
ence because H 
would be a good 
opportunity to 
showcase Egypt’s 
economic reform 
programme and at- 
tract investments. 

He emphasised 
that the conference 
would not focus on 

integrating Israel 
into the region's 
economy. Confer- 
ence proceedings 
bore out Mu- 
barak's words. 
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of bustle 

Luring ft vestments, stepping up privatisation 
and combating corruption were , the salient 
features 6f Kama! E)-Ganzouri’s new cabinet. 
Moim O-Nahhas assesses tts performance 


Reaching 
beyond the valley 

President Mubarak has described the movement of 
the population into currently uninhabited desert areas 
as “the project of the 21st century.” Mona El-Nahhas 
charts progress towards changing the map of Egypt 


On 4 January, Karri al EJ-Ganzouri, one of the architects of 
the nation’s economic reform progr am me, formed a new 
32-man cabinet that replaced the mne-year-old administra- 
tion of Prime Minister AXef SidkL EI-Ganzouri’s cabinet 
was cornmireipped by Presrident Hosni Mubarak to lead 
the nation into the 21gt century. “Smce we are aware of 
yoar efficiency, wide experience, sound judgement and 
high abilities, we have decided to entrost you with form- 
ing a cabinet capable of c ontinuing the process of reform, 
develdpmest-and progress,” Mubarak wrote in die letter 
asking bl-Ganzouri to head the new administration. 

In an indication that no major policy changes should be 
expected, El-Ganzouri, until then a deputy prime Ham st e r, 
retained many members of the outgoing cabinet The key 
portfolios of defence, foreign affairs, fee interior and in- 
formation remained in the same hands, but nine newcom- 
ers joined the cabinet, mainly fitting portfolios dealing 
wife finance, economy and planning 

The change of tire so-called “economic group” indicated 
tlot economic reform would top the "new cabinet’s prior- 
ities. Sidkd's cabinet bad come lffldw fire for its slow im- 
plementation of fee r eform pro gr a mm e, started in May' 
1990, as well as privatisation. Encouraging investments 
and private enterprise are fee hallma rks of fee second 
phase of fee reform prog ramm e. Mohieddin EI-Gharib, 
who previously served as president of the General Author- 
ity for Investment, said following his appointment as fi- 
nance minister feat be would orient ministry policies to- 
ward encouraging investments. Economy Monster Nawal 
El-Tatawi, wife a long experience as a banker, was re- 
quired to gear up fee banking sector to serve the same tar- 
get And EKranzouii himself was expected to speed up 
economic reform by capitalising on Ins connections wife 
fee world's monetary institutions. 

In his first policy st ate me n t, El-Ganzouri announced 
that his cabinet wotM focus on upgrading the Hving stan- 
dard of citizens who suffered from heavy taxation under 
SidkL ELGanzouri vowed that fee prices of public ser- 
vices and commodities would not be increased and feat no 
new taxes would be imposed. 

■In a major achiev e ment, fee cabinet managed to gam 
forgiveness of $4.2 bfifion of die nation’s debts. After in- 
tense negotiations, the cabinet managed"-*} clinch an 
agreement wife fee International Monetary 'Fond that 
made it possible to write off foe last tranche of 50 per cent 


of Egypt’s foreign debt waived by fee Paris Club in 1991. 

Bent on hiring foreign invest me nts, the cabinet decided 
to draft a new tew, giving greater advantages to investors 
and encouraging them to establish new projects, par- 
ticularly in the Sinai Peninsula and fee Western Desert’s 
New Valley. Investors were allowed for the first time to 
finance the establishment of new highways by giving 
them concession rights for a hunted period. And to en- 
courage real estate investment; it was decided to simplify 
the procedure of registration with the public notary and 
cut down aronnd 50 per cent of registration fees. The pro- 
cedures of import and export were also simplified. 

To give a push to privatisation, die cabinet decided in 
February to still off 61 eompamieH and 36 hotels owned by 
the public business sector, according to a time schedule. 
The sale, El-Ganzouri stressed, will be subject to several 
controls, metmtmg fee protection of labour rights. 

Expanding privatisation in the public services sector, 
the cabinet approved in July fee establishment of four 
private universities for fee first time. This was de- 
scribed by El-Ganzouri as a step toward upgrading uni- 
versity education in Egypt because competition be- 
tween state and private universities was bound to 
improve fee education level generally. Moreover, El- 
Ganzouri said, private universities will relieve state uni- 
versities which cannot cope wife the number 

of students seefchig enrolment. 

The establishment of these nnivasitieg was the subject 
of controversy, even before El-Ganzouri was made prune 
minister. Their opponents charged that private u ni ver s ities 
could be used as centres for trading in academic degrees. 
H Hmdi H-Sayed, chairman of fee Doctors’ Syndicate, 
threatened to keep the graduates of private medical fa- 
culties outside the association. The government, for its 
part, underlined its de terminati on to exercise tight control 
over the activities of private universities by publishing the 
executive statutes of Law 101 fix- 1992 which governs the 
establishment of these universities. 

The new cabinet also showed determination to combat 
corruption. A case in point was the arrest of Abdel-Wahab 
H-Habbsq, chairman of fee Holding Company for En- 
gineering Industries, who allegedly gained as much as 
LE100 million in flUtit commissions which be safely de- 
posited in foreign banks. 

Unconfirmed reports claimed feat SicBri's outgoing cab- 


met covered up for: El-Habbaq’ s activities because one of 
its members was involved in those activities. Before his 
arrest, EI-Habbaq was persuaded to re-zmburse the state 
for £20 million which he transferred back to Egypt from 
Swiss banks. Press repents spoke of a' secret deal under 
which El-Habbaq would remain free in exchange for fee 
refund. Responding to these reports, El-Ganzouri vowed 
that there would be no cover-up for corruption and no pro- 
tection for any official, regardless of his position, who 
tampers wife state funds. El-Ganzouri also announced for 
fee first time that El-Habbaq was being investigated by 
the Illicit Rwrnmg a Office, an affiliate of fee Ministry of 
Justice. 

To contain violations of fee construction code, .EL 
Ganzoini used Us powers under fee state of emergency to 
issue a martial order in November that imposed tougher 
penalties for such offences. An earlier martial order, is- 
sued in June, prohibited landowners from scooping up ag- 
ricultural soil to make bricks or establishing buildings on 
agricultural land. Viotelois face imprisonment for up to 
five years and fee confiscation of fee equipment and tools 
used in c ommittin g these offences. 

Attempting to find practical solutions to fee housing cri- 
sis, El-Ganzouri decided in November to revive fee rental 
system for aimr nn gntu in gove n iment -owned b uilding s, a 
system winch had been in force until the mid-1970s when 
a switch was made to a condominium sale. The decision 
wifi be applied first to apartments in biddings owned by 
fee Ministry of AI-A wqaf (religious endowments) but will 
later be extended to buildings owned by other government 
departments and g o vernm ent-owned housing coop- 
eratives. El-Ganzouri described fee decision as a practical 
step, in line wife a new housing law which removed con- 
trols on rent for new apartments. According to El- 
Ganzouri, the decision was also intended to encourage the 
private sector to follow suit and rent, rather than sell, 
apartments. 

El-Ganzouri also established what may be called a new 
tradition of briefing opposition leaden on political and ec- 
onomic issnes. Since be came to power, the prime min- 
ister held three meetings, beginning in January and ending 


in November, wife lenders of political parties. Many of 
them welcomed the move as heralding a new phase of re- 
lations between the govermreot and the opposition. But 
some demanded that fee meetings be more frequent. 


Old rifts, 
new disc 


Old rifts continued to haunt the nation's leading opposition parties and, as Amira Howeidy 
reports, there was unprecedented dissension in the ranks of the outlawed Muslim Brotherhood 


■ The cultivation and habitation of 
tire desert will be a necessity in 
the next century, dictated by tire 
nation’s spiralling ■ population 
growth, according to President 
Hosni Mubarak. Wife the popula- 
tion expected to jump from 
around 60 million to 85 million in 
the next 20 years, the area of inhabited 
tend must expand outwards from the 
Nile Valley to cover the whole coun- 
try, he said. 

To this end, water is being chan- 
nelled eastwards from the Nile, 
through the El-Sal am Canal, to irrigate 
the Sinai desert. And in January, work 
will start on another irrigation pnwl, 
named after Sheikh Zayed Al-Nabayan 
of the United Arab Fmnwtt»s_ which 
will cany water to the arid plains of 
the Western Desert. Establishing this 
“new Delta,” Mubarak said, is the pro- 
ject of fee 21st century. 

The £1 -Sal am Canal, whose con- 
struction will be completed, in Oc- 
tober at a cost of LE5.7 billion, will 
provide Sinai with 14 million cubic 
metres of water daily. The 240km- 
long canal begins at Faraskour near 
Damietta, runs eastward until it reach- 
es the Suez Canal, then crosses under 
the waterway in four huge tunnels, be- 
fore continuing eastward until it 
reaches a point south of Al-Aiish, the 
largest town in Sinai. 

By irrigating 620,000 feddans to the 
east and west of the Suez Canal, EI- 
Salara will establish a link between the 
Nile Delta and fee Sinai Peninsula. 
New urban c ommuni ties absorbing up 
to three million people will be bom. 

Work on the first phase of die project 
and on three of fee four tunnels run- 
ning below the Suez Canal was com- 
pleted in November. At that stage, the 
irrigation of 220,000 feddans in the 
govemorales of Damietta, Port Said, 
Sharqiya and lsmafli a — all to the 
west of fee Suez Canal — was made 
possible. 

Once construction of the fourth tun- 
nel is completed in April, Nile water 
will flow into Sinai for the first rime to 
irrigate 400,000 feddans. "Wife fee 
cultivation of these areas, a new life 
will start. Villages and towns mil be 
established, services provided and job 
opportunities created,” Mubarak said. 

An equally ambitious project wifl 
trick off in January, when work on dig- 
ging the Kl-Sheikh Zayed Canal be- 


gins. The 590 km- long canal wifl cany 
around 1.5 billion cubic metres of water 
from Lake Nasser, behind fee Aswan High 
Dam, to a string of oases in the Western 
Desert 

“This project will give birth to new ag- 
ricultural and industrial communities and 
will require a pioneer spirit and plenty of 
hard work,” Mubarak said. “What is re- 
quired is not a token exodus into tire 
desert, but a complete redistribution of the 
population throughout the country.” 

"It is not merely fee construction of a 
new canal, but the establishment of a new 
delta, with activities sod) as agriculture, 
industry, mining, education and tourism,” 
co mm ent e d Prime Minister Kamal EJ- 
Ganzouri. He added that 22. million fed- 
dans of tend will be cultivated and 25 in- 
dustrial zones established. 

Information Minister Safwai El-Sherif 
said the project “represents Egypt's future. 
There can be no substitute for adding a 


There can be no substitute for adding a 
new and integrated agricultural-industrial 
co mmunity [to the existing population 
centres in the Nile Valley],” be said. 

Construction equ ipment has already ar- 
rived at Toshki, near - Lake Na$ser7"Hnd~ 
hundreds of engineers and workers are in- 
volved in prehmmaiy work. A road is be- 
ing paved to link Abu Simbel wife the 
construction site. 

The first section of the canal, r unning for 
350km, will stretch from a point near 
Toshki to the Baris Oasis. Work on this 
section is expected to be completed by fee 
end of 1999. The second section, 240km 
in length, will cany the water to the oasis 
ofELFarafra. 

El-Sbcrif said that feasibility studies 
showed that digging a canal was fee most 
cost-effective way of bringing water to the 
area. Proposed alternatives, such as the 
construction of tirnnek or the installation 
of open pipes, had proved to be pro- 
hibitively expensive. The studies also 
showed that evaporation wifi not exceed 
one per cent of the volume of water, El- 
Sherif added. 

Preparatory work began in October, aeri- 
al surveys were made, maps prepared, soil 
samples analysed and hydraulic studies of 
Lake Nasser carried out at a cost of LEI 90 
million. Engineers determined the site for 
the construction of a pumping station to 
divert the water from Lake Nasser into fee 
new canaL The station, consisting of 24 
pumps, will be constructed at a point one 
kilometre away from fee Toshki spillway. . 

Construction costs for fee first part of 
fee canal are estimated at LE6.5 bflHon. 


Power cnnffiefc and dissent; some of it old, some new, plagued al- 
most afi fee opposition parties tins year; wife rival camps ex- 
changing accusations and working to fbice out their foes. Bick ering, 
righr, left and centre, broke out in foe ranks offoeHxsal Wafd par- 
ty, the pan- Arab Nasserists, the IstantistroaeiriBd Labour Party and 
Mustafa Kamel Murad's Liberals. Moreover; the outlawed Muslim 
Brofeeriuod suffered a major split, described as. unprecedented in 
foe group's 68-year history. 

The first shot in tire quarrel was fired by AbuTEla Math, a leading 
Brotherhood figure md assistant secretary-general of fee Engineers 
Syndicate, when he applied fe a licence fo establish a political party 
in January. Math's lid to establish the ALWasat (Centre) Party, with 
fee backing of 74 Brofocrhood members and three Christians, drew 
an angry Reaction from the Bnahotood's Supreme Guide Mustafa 
Mashbour and his deputy, Maamoun El-HodeibL 

The two Accused Madi of making a “m^or mistake” by violating 
tire group's regulations and going over fee heads of his superiors. 
Drey aguejd feat Madi have sought fee pemgssian af the 
Brofoeduoa*s, General Consultative Council before filing the ap- 
plication wife fee semi-governmental Political Partira Conwnirtwt 

Madi and twoof his associates were arrested by security author- 
ities on 2 April on charges of political “tnamputetkaT to provide a 
legal umbngte for fee BrodieiixiodbyestaUiriiing fee Wasat Patty. 
They were but on trial before a mOhaxy court but woe acquitted a 
few mtirrfesj later alter their ^jpHcatkm was turned down by the Po- 
litical PaxtMB Committee. 

While they tengurfend behind bars, their supporters came under 
heavy pressure from Hodeibi to withdraw from the Wasat scheme. 
Tbey were asked to hand in written resignations to Moukbtar Noah, 
& prominent Brofeefeood figure and treasurer of the Bar Asaocaation. 
By doing tins, Hodeibi hoped to place a legal obstacle in the way of 
the party's establishment by n&ncmg the number of its would-be 
founders to less than 50, fee minimum matter required by law. Hb- 
desbi's campaign bore fruit and more than 20 wouldrbe founders 
banded in foeimrigDattans. 

Wife tte tscalati<moffee^piand,-Biotf»afaobd niembera star^ 
lwilring infonnation on a power struggle raging inside die organ- 
isation between tire younger generation and the “old g u anT, This 
was followed ty ^ resignations of several leading members, m- 
dudmgMadi htmyeffj Ttwami Srihan, a lawyer, Sahth Abdel-Karim, 
deputy secretary-general of the Engineers Syndicate; Ibrahim El- 
Bayoumi Ghanem, a researcher, and Mbbamed Abdet-LatiJ; head of 
fee Al-Safir Islamic publishing house. " 

Unprecedented calls were also made for fee resignation of the 
Guidance Bureau, tire organisation's ccdlectiveleader^rq). And lead- 
ers of the group’s branches in fee NUc Deha decided to put Brafe- 
erhood-reteted activity on ice in protest at wbat they called fee “dis- 


The crisis readied its peak when Hodeibi decided to continue his 
warm) die Wassat through dm courts, once the Political Parties Tri- 
bunal had looked into fee appeal made by the party's would-be 
founders. The court session originally was scheduled for 14 De- 
eember but was postponed until. 12 Airil.dae to die Alness of Mo- : 
hamed Selim EL-Awwa, die femdecs* defence tewyer. 

Hodeibi ptenaed to present fee written resignations winch he had 
collected to the court to prove flat there were less than 50 would-be 

tion for refusing to grant a Iteerreto fee emteuyme party.^ltede- 
fectars, however, say this scheme will cnd in because fee Wa- 

safs membcxrinp, in reality, is larger than dm figrae. . 

The generation gq> also divided fee gimps in a power conflict 
within DiaeddraDawoud’s Democratic Nasaerist Party, wfaiefa came 
into legal existence five years ago." A cabine* minister under Nasser, 
Dawoud faced a revolt by. fee ytxmgec generation that sought tip 
overthrow him, along vrife other party Madera, in February. 


A few weeks before a scheduled nimting of the parly’s central 
nonmdwww, a group of young Nasserists accused Dawoud of “in- 
efficiency”, deviating from the party’s ideology and leaning in fee 
government's direction, and su p pres sin g oppositiciL The five-man 
group, kdbyAmmlrirandarandHaiDam Sahahi, later submitted a 
series of demands at fee central committee rnt**in g The demands 
included the removal of Mahmoud El-Maragbi, chief editor of the 
party’s mouthpiece, AJ-Arabi, on the grounds that its chcutetkm had 
dropped from 100/100 to 18,000. They also demanded that fee par- 
ty’s huge debts be accounted fix - and feat the party’s sub-committees 
be reorganised An angry Dawoud rejected their danands and 
abruptly ended fee meeting. 

The rebels took over, held their own separate meeting and issued a 
series of resolutions. This was viewed by Dawoud as a variation of 
party regulations and be ordered feat ttye rebels’ membership be sus- 

partyurivfy The ^newspaper pu^^^^a^tement 

by Dawoad that he had expected government-sponsored “con- 
spiracies” fofiowmg feepazfiameotery elections to “blow up" op- 
position patties irom inside and tamishj their image. 

Since then, fee two camps have been trading accus ati ons and 
cot n it er-ac cu s ati ons while attempting to mobilise supportera. Is- 
kandafs group was reported to be considering the establishment of 
ifo own political party. 

As fee Nasserists quarrelled among themselves, a simmering pow- 
er conflict within fee liberal Wafd Party exploded into fee open. The 
party’s chairman, Fouad Serageddm, -became embroiled in a row 
. wife Ids brother; Yassin, in May, over the question of who should 
become fee next party leader. 

Fouad Serageddm. 85, bad called for a general party congress firi- 
lowing his return to work from a long sick leave, triggering specula- 
tion jOvei who would succeed him after bis death. The top candidate 
for foe numb er one position was No’man Gom’a, who Ins been the 
party’s deputy leader since 1989. 

But Yassin Serageddm, who heads foe Wafifist group of deputies in 
the People’s Assembly, called for the abolition of the post of deputy 
leader because he viewed himself as Fouad*s “natural" successor. 

Under party regulations, if fee post of party lender becomes va- 
cant, the deputy leader becomes acting leader until a new chief is 
elected at a party congress, to be held within 60 days. Yassin Ser- 
ageddin's fear lies m foe possibility that 60 days would be rnffiment 
time fix- Gom’a to consolidate his support and ensure his election as 
party leader. 

The divirions between die Gom’a and Yassin Serageddm camps 
were exacerbated by the results of the election of the Wald's Su- 
preme Authority, which consolidated Gama Vs position by electing 
many ofhis supp or ters to fee party’s ruting body, giving him a tight 
grip on fee party md placing him at fee top of the list of candidates 
to succeed fee ailing Fouad Serageddm. 

- Other party members charged that the elections, which confirmed 
a few a geing faces in the party’s top posts, were rigged. Adh EJ- 
Muwaled, a pro m i n ent lawyer and Wafthst figure, decoded to take 
i.tbe party leadezship to court fox allegedly rigging fee ballot. He later 
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come a famfiy business wife very bttle politics involved.” El- 
Muwaled revealed plans to form a new conservative Wafd Party 
which, Ik claimed, led the support of 500 party members. 

Other walkouts were staged by Moharoed Hassan El-Hefbawi and 
Ahmed Abu-IsmaQ, who decided to resign their membership fix 
various reasons. 

At the Liberal Party, dissension developed into a revolt when par- 
ty leader Mustafa Kamel Murad ordered the cfismissal of Mus tafa 
Bakri, chief editor of Al-Akrar , the party's mouthpiece. Murad ac- 
cused of violating party policy by printing an article which 
many. considered as defamatory to Jiten Sadat, wife of the late Pres- 
ident Anwar EI-SadaL 

Not only fed Bakri refuse to relinquteh his post, he also convened 
an extraordinary party ‘congress* of 600 of his supporters, which 
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dismissed Murad num tile party’s chairmanship and appointed him- 
self temporarily In his place. Murad filed a complaint with the pros- 
ecutor-geaocal, iwawwng Bakri of causing damage to fee party’s 
headquartera flr> 4 M«Hng workers at fee newspaper's printing press 
hostage. The prosecutor ordered that control over the party and its 
irewspaper be restored to Murad. 

The Irianrist-oriented Labour Party was shaken by a minor revolt, 
led by Gama! Shultw, » mutrihernffoe party’s executive committee. 
Shaker accused Adel Hussein, fee party's secretary-general, of fogg- 
ing a coalition wife the Muslim Brotherhood at tire expense of the 
party’s ghrinfigt ideo logy, and called for his resignation. Shaker also 
filed a complaint wife theFoHtical Parties C o mm i t tee, charging that 
Hussein committed * 4 Btwnrial and org an is at ional irregularities.” 

Shaker was backed by Abdallah Abo Hissem, secretary of the par- 
ty’s executive bureau, who charged that Labour had "been trims- 
framed into aretigkms party” and called for its dzssohition. 

Both Shaker and Abu Hussein were fired from the party two 
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Appointments 


New sheikh 
of AhAzhar 



SHEIKH Mobamed Sayed Tantawi 
was named on 27 March to bead tbe 
1,000-year-old AJ-Azbar Mosque, succeedin g Gad EL-Haq All Gad B- 
Haq. The appo intm ent of Tantawi, who previously served-as die Grand 
MiAi of the Republic, was a nno u nced by Prime Munster Kamal El- 
Ganzouri after a meeting between President Mubarak and Tantawi. “We 
pray to God Almigh ty to mate us successful in serving our religion, our 

nation and fir homeland, and to guide US along tbe ngfat path, whether 

in words or action,” Tantawi, 67, said after tbe meeting. 

Tantawi vowed to cooperate with Mahmoud Hamdi Zaqzooq, 
ister of al-awqaf (religious endowments), in tbe service of reagtoa. 
Tantawi mat AJ-Azbar would continue its efforts to correct tbe er- 
roneous ideas embraced by some people, whether inside or outside 
Egypt, expound t he true teachings of and uphold its noblcftiD- 
riples mid role in serving humanity. 

Tantawi is considered a liberal scholar. He came out against fe- 
male gg phnl mutilation after tbe late Gad El-Haq aroused tbe an- 
ger of feminist groups by n»l H" c it a religious duty. Tantawi also 
condoned bank interest in some cases, ancT approved the t ransplan t 
of organs in cases of medical necessity. 


New mufti 
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NASR Farid Wassel was appointed 
by presidential decree m No- 
vember as tbe new Mufti of die Re- 
public, replacing Sheikh Tantawi, 
who bed been promoted to Grand Sheikh of Al-Azhar. Wassel said 
following his appointment that only the fatwas (religious rulings) is- 
sued by Dar Al-maa (the Mufti’s office) are binding on all Muslims. 

Talking about his future plans, Wassel said: “We'll continue along 
the same path and discharge the same duties in a way that is in ac- 
cordance with the Qur’an and the Surma (Teachings of the Prophet), 
and God w illing , we wQl not deviate from them.” 

Wassel, 59, has been dean of the Faculty of Law and Shari'a at the 
Nile Delta University of Daqahhya since lari year. He was also a pro- 
fessor of post-graduate studies and die head of the Comparative Flqh 
(jurisprudence) Dep ar tment at Al-Azbar University. He has written 
more d™ 20 books and studies related to Islamic shari'a, ju- 
risprudence and legislation. 


New head of 
the Administrative 
Control Authority 


MAJ. GEN. Hitler EUantawi 
Gboneim was appointed by Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak on 22 December to head the Administrative 
Control Authority, replacing Ahmed Abdel -Rahman, who has reached 
retirement age. Et-Tantewi, 55, bad served for the past seven years as 
secretary-general of the Defence Ministry. 




New head of Radio 
and TV Union. 


MINISTER of Infonnatkn Safwat 
El-Sherif assigned Abdd-Rahman 

Hafez on 15 December to serve as the new .head of tbe. Radio and Tde- 
visioo Uniop, spreeetfingAmmBasaouiri. Htoez,SS, had occupied sever- 
alposts at fee union, and stated feat itspoBcywould remain unchanged. • 
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New censor 



ALI Abu-Shatfi, a liberal cinema 
critic, was a p poi n ted last August 
by Culture Minister JFarooq. Hosni 
to head tbe Qsnsorship Board of 
Artistic Works,' a post whkb has 
been vacant since Darrcya Star- . 
afeddin, the former censor, submitted her resignation in April. En- 
tertainers, whose relations with Sbarafeddm appeared to have been 
strained, expressed the hope that Abu Shadi would bring about a-rad- 
ical change in the role of the censor, showing greater respect for crea- 
tivity and freedom of expression. 

Explaining the censorship board’s 'new policy, Abu Shadi said: 
“Greater freedom of expression will be allowed. Objective political 
criticism, will be tolerated and works which do not violate the rules of 
decency will not be blue-penciled.” . 

Before his aupoiiitinent, Abu Shadi held a high position in the Gen- 
eral Authority for Cntaral Palaces, an affiliate of tbe Ministry of Cul- 
tnre. Abu Shadi is also die author of several books, including Studies 
of Documentary Films, and Classics of the Arab Cinema. 


New head of 
Antiquities 9 Council 


ALI Hassan was appointed in Sep- 
tember as the new secretary- 
general of the Supreme Council' of 
Antiquities - (SCA). Hassan said .... 
that he would give priority to the restoration of ancient monuments, 
because many of them are in dire need of repair. “My dream, which I 
will work hard to turn into reality, is to put the city of Alexandria on 
the tourist map by restoring and cleaning its archaeological sites,” he 



. Hassan, wtopreimnEdy served as chief oflhe Pharaonic 
of the SCA, was elevated to secretary-general following the* 
of Abdel-Halim Npureddm. No reason was officially given for the dis- 
missal. However, SCA sources cited chronic differences between 
Noureddin and CukureMkrister Farouq HosnjL 


Compiled by Mona EbHahhas 


After endless hours of 
work, negotiations, 
and debates in the 
Shura Council and 
People’s Assembly, 
the unpopular Law 93 
was repealed to make 
way for a new and 
comprehensive press 

law. Shaded Shehab - 

recalls events 



Journalists meet in their last extraordinary general assembly to celebrate their victory 


photo: Sami Bushra . 


Press freedom 



The dispute between journalists and 
the government over Law 93, 
which increased penalties for pub- 
lication offences, was finally ended 
by the intervention of President 
Hosni Mubarak just over a year af- 
ter it began. On 13 June 1996 the 
president decreed that the law be 
repealed, and five days ' later tbe 
People’s Assembly enacted a com- 
prehensive new press law. 

On the day Mubarak issued the 
decree. Prime Minister Kamal El~ 
Ganzomi met with the Press Syn- 
dicate's council to discuss the final 
form of the new law. The draft was 
then forwarded to die People’s As- 
sembly, which approved it on 18 
June. While journalists maintained 
that the new law did not meet all 
their demands, it was generally 
viewed as a great improvement on 
the unpopular Law 93. 

The crisis first erupted at the end 
of May 1995, when the government 
rushed amendments to die Penal 
Code and the Criminal Procedures 
Law through die People’s As- 
sembly. The resulting legislation, 
dealing with publication offences 
and known as Law 93 for 1995, set 
off «h»rn bells in journalistic cir- 
cles. Journalists had been kept in 
foe dark about foe new law’s con- 
tents until foe last minute, and they 
were appalled at the harsh penalties 
it imposed. They also objected to 
its generalised terminology, which, 
they argued, could be intopreted in 
such a way as to incriminate more 
or less any journalist 

The penalty for publishing false 
or malicious news or for deriding 
state institutions or public officials 
was raised from one to five years’ 
imprisonment Fines for publishing 
news that could undermine public 
order or die national economy, or 
spread panic,' was upped from 
LE5,000 to LE2 0,000. . . 

Worse, the l egislati on cancelled 
Article 135 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedures Law, which staled that 


journalists could not be taken into 
custody while under investigation 
for alleged publication offences. 
Fawzia Abdel-Sattar, chairperson 
of foe Assembly's Legislative 
Committee at foe time, argued that 
the abolished article was un- 
constitutional because it dis- 
criminated in favour of journalists. 

Angered joamalists held sue- 
- cessivc extraordinary general as- 
semblies, vowing to get the law re- 
pealed. After they threatened to 
stage a general strike cm 24 June 
1995, Mubarak met with foe Press 
Syndicate’s council and promised 
that die provisions of Law 93 
would not be enforced until an up- 
dated press Jaw was prepared. 

Nevertheless, around 100 journal- 
ists were questioned, charged or 
sentenced by judicial authorities on 
tbe basis of Law 93. Only one of 
them, Magdi Hussein, editor-in- 
chief of Al-Shaab, the bi-weekly 
mouthpiece of the Islamist-oriented 
Labour Party, received a final sen- 
tence. He was found grnhy of slan- 
dering the son of Interior Minister 
Hassan El-Alfi and sentenced to a 
LEI 5,000 fine and given a one-year 
suspended prison sentence. Hussein 
refused to pay the fine, and de- 
manded that foe case against him 
be dropped following the abolition 
of Law 93. As a remit, he was 
briefly detained and then released 
by prosecution authorities on condi- 
tion that be pay tbe fine in in- 
stalments over a period of nine 
months. 

A government-appointed com- 
mittee began work on a new press 
la\v in* nridrJuly .1995 .and, fol- 
lowing heated debates between 
journalists and other committee 
members, completed its task nine 
.months later, in March 1996. The 
draft it prepared contained only one 
positive factor as far as journalists 
were- concerned: the cancellation of 
Law 93’s article authorising pros- 
ecutors to take journalists into cus- 


tody while investigating them for a 
publication offence. This amend- 
ment was only made after President 
Mubarak made it clear that be was 
not in favour of retaining the article 
at a meeting with writers and in- 
tellectuals on 7 March. 

Tbe new draft in feet cancelled 
the major part of Law 93, but the 
section it retained. Article Two, 
was considered by the journalists as 
the most important. This article 
covered various publication of- 
fences, and included the newstiffer 
penalties, including imprisonment. 
However, foe new draft reduced the 
severity of some of foe penalties in- 
cluded in foe article. 

Unhappy with the draft, journal- 
ists met in an extraordinary general 
assembly on 10 March and de- 
manded amendments and mod- 
ifications as a condition of their ap- 
pro vaL They also demanded the 
explicit repeal of Law 93 as a 
whole, and that the updated draft be 
clearly marked as replacing pro- 
visions dealing with press freedom 
and publication offences contained 
in several laws, particularly foe Pe- 
nal Code, die Criminal Procedures 
Law and tire law regulating Press 
Syndicate activities. 

The journalists also presented the 
following demands: that all in- 
vestigations and court hearings con- 
ducted in accordance with Law 93 
be halted; that all provisions re- 
quiring imprisonment for those 
found guilty of publication offences 
be abolished; that journalists should 
not be ar reste d because of their 
work and should not be questioned, 
or have their homes and offices 
searched because of a publication 
offence, except in foe presence of a 
prosecution official; that the right 
to investigate tbe private lives of 
public officials should be enshrined 
as long as such an investigation 
was undertaken for the public good. 

Tbe draft press law and the 
amendments demanded by journal- 


ists were submitted to Mubarak 
who, in turn, sent them to the Shura 
Council for debate. To the dis- 
appointment of the journalists, 
council members fiercely defended 
the provisions of Law 93 and de- 
manded even stiffer penalties for 
publication offences. The council 
approved the draft without in- 
cluding any of tbe journalists' de- 
mands. 

Deeply frustrated by foe strength 
and ferocity of foe Council's op- 
position to their demands, and ex- 
pecting an action replay when foe 
draft reached foe People’s As- 
sembly, journalists decided to ap- 
peal to Mubarak as the final arbiter. 
Ibrahim Nafie, the Press Syn- 
dicate's chairman, submitted a 
memorandum to the president, ex- 
plaining the journalists' point of 
view. 

During an extraordinary general 
assembly of the Press Syndicate on 
12 June, foe 13 members of foe 
syndicate’s council submitted their 
collective resignation. Tbe walkout, 
they said, had been made un- 
avoidable by foe Shura Council’s 
refusal to include any of foe jour- 
nalists' demands in the new law. 
However, before the meeting end- 
ed, Nafie surprised tbe assembled 
journalists by announcing that he 
had met with Mubarak the day be- 
fore and that the president had 
promised to intervene to' end the 
deadlock. 

The following day, Mubarak is- 
sued a decree repealing Law 93 in 
its entirety. El-Ganzouri met with 
journalists and approved most of 
their demands, although foe newly 
updated draft continued to make li- 
bel punishable by imprisonment or 
a fine, and retained foe provision 
allowing a journalist to be im- 
prisoned for violating Article 179. 
of the Penal Code, which deals . - 
with defaming or insulting foe pres- 
ident. 

The new draft was sent to. foe 


People's Assembly. Aware of Mu- 
barak’s decree and meetings be- 
tween government representatives ! 
a mi journalists. Assembly members [' ■ 
took a softer line towards foe Jour- * 
nalists than their Shura Council 1 
counterparts. Tbe mood was friend-.' 

. ly, with members heaping praise on 
Mubarak for championing prefes 
freedom. . . - 

. Under foe new press law, libel is 
punishable by up to one yea r in j ail 
- and/or a fine ranging between 
LEI, 000 and LES,000. If foe libel 
is directed at a public offirial and is 
-related to his public duties, foe pun- 
ishment is a maximum of two 
years’ imprisonment and/or 8 fine.. . 
ran g in g between , LE5.000 and, 
LEI 0,000. The malicious publica- 
tion of false news or rumours '• 
which could distort foe peace, 
cause panic or undermine public in- . 
terest is punished by a maximum of v 
one year's imprisonment and/or a -r 
fine not less than LE5.000. 

The law sanctions a journalist’s 
right to. obtain, and publish, in- c . 
formation, statistics arm news from 
government departments and public . 
authorities. No restrictions should 
be imposed on foe free flow of in- 
formation, provided that national ' 
security and foe national interest - •' 
are taken into account. Documents,, 
papers and information in a journal- 
ist’s. possession should not be used 
as' evidence against him, unless : 
they are. the subject of. an in-: " ‘ 
vestigation. 

Journalists met for their last ex- ^ 
traordmary general assembly on 19 
June, a little more than a year after 1 , 
foe conflict , began.. It. was if; ifr* _ 
umphant,’ "happy -Occasion^ —fir^ ■ 
marked contrast to the fraught at- . 
mosphcrc of previous general its- ' 
semblies. Journalists celebrated . 
their victory,- praised Mubarak, and 
ended-.- tbe meeting with rousing 
cries, 'led by Nafie, of “Long live 
the freedom of foe press. „ Long 
live foe unity of journalists.” 



expression 
battles on 


While the government introduced legislation to stop Is- 
lamists using the. court system to harass and muzzle their 
opponents, freedom of expression was again challenged in 
1996. Amha HoweMy reviews the year's record 



A file picture of Nasr Hamed Abu Zeid and bis wife who are now living in Holland 


In 1995, Islamist lawyers scored two- major victories for re- 
ligious conservatism by winning court orders divorcing Cairo 
University Professor Nasr Hamed Abu Zeid Grom his wife, on 
the grounds of apostasy, and banning Youssef Chahme’s film 
The Emigranl for depicting the Biblical character of Joseph, 
whom Muslims revere as a prophet. The Islamist lawyers 
based the two cases on foe Islamic doctrine of hesba, which 
upholds foe right of every Muslim to take legal action against 
another Muslim or group of Muslims suspected of inflicting 
harm on Islam or violating religious teachings. Their action 
was widely viewed as an attempt to intimidate secular op- 
ponents by dragging them through the courts. 

In response, The People's Assembly passed a government- 
sponsored law in February, regulating the procedures for filing 
hesba lawsuits in personal status affairs. This right was limited 
by foe new law to prosecution authorities alone; individuals 
wishing to file hesba lawsuits had first to refer their complaint 
to foe prosecution authorities, which would then decide wheth- 
er to proceed. 

The law was welcomed by Islamic moderates, but viewed by 
more conservative elements as “usurping a right enshrined in 
shari 'of as Sheikh Youssef El-Bsdri, initiator of foe lawsuit 
against Abu Zeid, put it It also foiled to satisfy human rights 
groups, because it did not abandon hesba altogether. 

Although foe law was intended to save Abu Zeid, it foiled to 
do so. The law states that the courts should said Aesba-based 
personal status lawsuits which they are “currently” hearing 
back to foe prosecution authorities. But die courts refused to . 
apply this provision in Abu ZeicTs- case because of a legal 
technicality: foe case was not “currently" before foe courts be- 
cause a verdict bad already been handed down. 

Tbe government reacted by sending an ameodment to foe 
Commercial and Civil Pleading Law through parliament in 
June, stating (hat only those with a direct interest are allowed 
to file lawsuits with the courts. This should have quashed the 
case s gwhist Abu Zeid, foe plaintiffs had nothing to 

gain by divorcing him from his wife. But to foe surprise of 
many, the Court of Cassation, which was then considering an 
appeal filed by Abu Zeid, not only filled to quash foe original 
lawsuit but also upheld the divorce eider. The court's decision 
sent shockwaves through secularist aides and civil rights 
groups and forced Abu Zeid and bis wife to prolong a self- 
imposed exile in Holland. Their lawyers continue to fight a 


complicated legal battle to have foe drvbrce order reversed. 

Although the new legislation demonstrated some commit- 
ment to freedom of expression on tbe part of foe government, 
it was nevertheless accused of repression by both human rights 
groups and Islamists. Complaining of a state of “intolerance" 
do m i n at ing foe political, cultural and religious scenes, the 
Centre for Human Rights Legal Aid (CHRLA) is currently 
preparing a number of lawsuits contesting foe consti tutionali ty 
of several freedom-restricting laws, inducting foe penal co de 
and the press and publication laws. 

“By foe beginning of foe new year, wc will be standing 
before foe Constitutional Court to fight laws that repress 
the freedom of expression,” Hisfaam Mubarak, CHRLA’s 
bead, told Al-Ahram Weekly. He accused both foe govern- 
ment and foe Islamists of slapping “restrictions a gainct 
thought and creativity, which have reached a peak during 
the past 12 months.” 

Hisham Mubarak described 1996 as a “turbulent” year 
for various groups and individuals whose right to express 
themselves, exercise their rights or practise their religion 
had been restricted in different ways. Although such cases 
involved different political trends, they were to some ex- 
tent a reflection of foe Islamist-secular divide in the coun- 
try, be said. 

The Translation and Publishing Department of Al-Azhar 
Mosque, which is legally empowered to examine any 
work of literature or art dealing with religion, continued to 
be the target of criticism. Secularists and human rights 
groups accused it of muzzling freedom of expression and 
intimidating intellectuals. This was manifested in the case 
of The Emigrant which was banned as a result of a lawsuit 
filed by a group of Islamist lawyers backed by Al-Azhar. 

Tbe ban was briefly lifted and then re-imposed in June. 

Al-Azhar was also behind the confiscation of The Truth 
about the Veil, a book by Counsellor Said El-Ashmawi, 
which questioned the assumption that the veil is a re- 
ligious requirement for Mustim women. Al-Azhar *tcn 
recommended that another book; Youssef El-Scbai’s Ax- 
rad’s Deputy, which has been in circulation for tbe past 
30 years, be banned for making fiin of the Angel of Death. 

Islamists are also charging that their own freedom of ex- 
pression is being violated by the government Mohamed 
Abdel-Qoddous, an Islamist who heads the Press Syn- 


dicate’s Freedoms Committee, said foe channels of free ex- 
pression are almost entirely blocked to civil society, especial-' 
Islamists. .He cited a recent law requiring preachers to ob- 
tain a permit from foe Ministry of Al-Awqtrf (rehghxB 
endowments) before delivering sermons in mosques. “As a re-, 
suit, people will hear more official, govennuent-oriented. 
speeches^and there will be no room for other points of view” 
Abdd-Qoddoos described foe arrest of 56 ShTtes oodmro- 
es of propagating tire ideology of the Iranian revotation as “aii- 
other violation of foe freedom of expression and woedrip." . 
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Tragedies: natural and man-made 
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The collapse of a I3-3toreyapart- 
lllftnf hnilrijr ^g- frl '• HftBfl pOlU ■ HfiftT 
the end of October IdDed 65 peo- 
ple, sent shockwaves forewtgfc the! 
nation and sounded Ac. atom 
about foe spiralling number of con- 
struction violations. A* , a result, 
tougher penaftieswereiiitrorfuced 
for construction viobtxHi& and flte 
spotlight was focused oii' faulty 
buddings in Nasf City, {^tonpiya 
and the city of Suez. Lera MUm 
three weeksWter the t^flapse, tor- 
rential rains hit soufoeznEgypt and 
the Red Sen coast, dansmg aNBe 
cruiser to overturn and; sink, with 
the loss of 20 fives, and flooding 
houses apd agncntnnal laagL. 

The Hefiqpotis budding, 5 Ab- 
dallah Nour Street, canoe down at 
6.25pm on 27 October. Rescue 
workers, who searched the rubble 
for the next seven days, recovered 
65 bodies, many from the stairwell 
area which became known , as the 
“death trap'*. At least 22 people, 
including two girts, one Egyptian 
and die other American, who spent 
36 bonis buried under the debris* 
survived the disaster. r .- • ■ 

In a i ™ n "' of wi mite^ most of 
the budding was reduced to a heap 
of masonry and twined metal, .but 
five storeys at the rear ad e te^ 
mained standing and were latex de- 
molished A radiology efime on 
die ground floor, enirta«ning £2 
mStion - worth of eqmpinait, es- 
caped unscathed . . 

Hundreds of members, erf foe 
e m ergency sendees, foe army and 
civfl defence units, were sent to foe 
site and, three days later,, received 
assistance from German, Japanese 
and Hungarian teams. Cranes 
moved huge slabs of concrete, 
sniffer dogs prowled life nuns and 
special listening devices were 
brought m to pick. t a pp in g or 

calls for help. Die seara continued 
round foe clocks with gaerato- 
powered floodlights used atnight 

The deadinctodedfoe wife and, three children, 
of a gimrii diplwiw^ a f orm er Sudanese 

information rrnnktier and his wife, foe sister of 
the Saudi Arabian under-secretary. for com- 
munications, a Jordanian businessman, his wife 
and their son. • ‘ 

A committee of construction engineering pro- 
fessors was set up to investigate the causes of the 
collapse, fis report concluded that the man rea- 
son it had occmred was that foe piDara supporting 
foe snuctnte were overloaded because, the land- 
lord bad added five unauthorised storeys to foe 
top of the budding in 1976. Another reason, foe 
committee said, was that one of the stqjporting 

pillare had been weakened or broken as a result of 

jfomibingflrefe<foicdwMkand?ylhederoolitkai 
of nearby walls. This p res u mably occurred while 
construction engineer s were renovating an apart- 
mert on foe first flora to b$ used as an exchange 
100m for the Egyptian FcderationbfBanks. Com- 
mittee member Abdallah Abu Zdd said tint wifo- 
out foe adtfirioo crf&ctoiaufoorigcd floats, foe 
breaking of foe trilta ty toelfiwoold not have 

Raouf Wissa Ibrahim, tire owner erf foe. budd- 
ing, and three construction engineers alleged .to 


Two major 
disasters, 
the first 
man-made 
and the 
second the 
work of 
nature, hit 
the country 
in the last 
quarter of 
1996 , 

claiming the 
lives of 
scores of 
people. 

Shaden Shehab 

looks back 
at the 
tragedies 
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be r egi ons ible for the demofitum of the walls on 
foe fist floor, were taken into custody and 

charged With n«niJnngKti»r. 

The .tragedy was foe fond building collapse to 
hit Heliopolis in Sve years. As a result of the 
October 1992 earthquake, a 15-storey building 
on Al-Hegaz Street feD, killing 67 people. The 
owners CajneKa AH Awad. her husband and a 
partner, were each sentenced to 10 yeats’ im- 
prisonment- On 28 January 1993, a six-storey 
- wrildmg, also on Al-Hegaz Street, collapsed, 
lrifling 20 people. The dead included the budd- 
ing's owner; Esmat AH Mahmoud. 

Tbe. latest collapse focused attention an the 
prevalence of construction violations, which 
could result in sanilar, or even l ar ger; tragedies, 
and revived a controversy over whether the ex- 
isting penalties were suffidmtly severe. A 1976 
law provided penalties ranging from five to 10 
years in prison for foe use of substandard con- 
struction materials, for poor architectural plan- 
ning or poraimpkmentafion of plans/and for 
inadequate supervision of work. The law was re- 
placed by .a tougher one last June winch pro- 
vided a penflhy of life imprisonment with hard 
labour if foe offence resulted in the death of one 


or more people. This law also gave provincial 
governors greater powers to curb building viola- 
tions, both with regard to height restrictions — 
including foe power to demolish violating sto- 
reys — and construction materials. 

And, to appease public fury at property own- 
era who violated bufldmg laws, Prime Minister 
Kamal El-Ganzouri used bis powers under the 
state of emergency in force since 1981 to issue a 
order, imposing even tougher pun- 
ishments. He set a minimum of five years’ un- 
. prisonment, and a maximum of seven, for fail- 
ure to meet the te chnic al specifications of plans, 
or failure to comply with the construction plans 
on foe basis of winch foe building licence was 
issued. If all or part of foe building collapses or 
becomes dilapidated as a result of these viola- 
tions, the punishment is raised to a minimum of 
seven years with hard tabora. If tbe violation re- 
sults in foe -death of one peraan or more, or foe 
injury of more than three people, foe offenders 
wul be punished by a minimum 10 years' im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

The martial order also set « mamma sentence 
of one year's imprisonment for making altera- 
tions or adding extra floors without obtaining a 


licence. And, for foe first time, focse 
punishments were node applicable 
to municipal officials who turn a 
blind eye to such violations, in addi- 
tion to foe owners of foe building 

and i te ffwidmrrinn wi g i nw i ^ 

The disaster led to a spare of re- 
. ports that other buildings are on foe 
verge of collapse. Police evacuated 
several buDamgs in Heliopolis, 
Nasr City, Giza and Alexandria on 
foe grounds that they were unsafe. 
In addition, h u ndre d* of buildings 
constructed by tire Authority of 
Housing Cooperatives, an affiliate 
of foe Ministry of Housing, were 
found to have defects. 

Housing Minister Ibrahim Sulei- 
man told the People's Assembly 
that construction code violations 
hadbeen discovered in 41 buddings 
in the eastern suburb of Nasr City, 
1 12 buddings in Qatlamiya, south- 
east of Cairo, and 114 in Suez City 
— all owned by the Authority of 
Housing Cooperatives. He said foe 
mnristry’s Building Research Cen- 
tre would examine Arose buildings 
before a final decision was made on 
whether they shook! be demolished. 

In a report to parliament’s Hous- 
ing Committee, Minister of Local 
At lm i ni q i ^tinfi Mahmo ud EJ-Shdif 

said there are 573,889 construction 
violations throughout foe country. 
This figure, he said, includes 
around 2I8JOOO buildings which 
were built without construction li- 
cences and 102,000 buildings 
where extra storeys bad been added 
without a license. 

In another major disaster, tor- 
rential rains lashed southern Egypt 
and foe Red Sea coast in the second 
half of November, destroying boos- 
es, damaging cultivated land and 
Mndng a Nile cruiser to tank. The 
Princess Jihan, carrying 63 foreign- 
ers and 45 Egyptians, overtmusd 
ami went down on 21 November 
near Edfir in the southern province 
of Aswan. Twenty people drowned. . 

Other rain-retaled Hamlin imiiwM four mem- 
bers of foe same family who were ele c t ro cuted 
when an electricity tine fell on their home near 
Manfolout in the govenrorate of Assiut A 10- 
y ear-old girl died in AJ-Mtnya when foe was 
crushed by a palm tree toppled by tbe flooding. 
A woman in Assiut was also electrocuted and 
another w oman in Sohag died of a heart attack 
when foe flash floods struck hex village. 

The bouses destroyed by foe storms were 
mainly made of mudbrick, which disintegrated 
in die flooding. In Mallawi in the govenrorate of 
AJ-Minya, 260 bouses and thousands of acres of 
agricultural land were flooded and power and 
telephone services were disrupted. In Qena, foe 
village of AJ-Ma’na was devastated and its in- 
habitants had to take refuge go a nearby moun- 
tain. In some areas of Aswan, water levels 
reached 13 metres and motorists had to leave 
their cars on foe roads and run fra safety. 

In the Red Sea resort of Hurghada, a man was 
killed by an electric short circuit and 250 houses 
were destroyed or damaged. The airport was 
blocked by water, mud and rocks, interrupting 
air traffic. Rains knocked out the power supply 
and telephone lines. 


Terrorism down but not out 

Although incidents of militant violence continued, political experts and security officials are in agreement 
that' it showed significant signsof decline. Jaifan Malawi reviews a year in the fight against terrorism 


Terrorism was in define in 1996, “bofo in quan- 
tity and^uahty,” according to Diaa Rasfawan, an 
expert at foe At Mum Centre for PafiticaT and 
Strategic Studio. The geographical area where 
attacks took place also -shrank. However fins 
generally positive picture was marred by a ma- 
jra terrorist operation in April, which, acconfing 
to Rafowan, ma rke d a in foe militan ts* 

strategy. ....... 

On 18 April, fora terrorists opened fie with 
automatic weapons outside foe Europa Hotel on 
foe Pyramids Rriad, fritting 18 Greek tourists, 
most offoem women, J and wounding 17 others. 
The fiMratiackras, phis a fifth mffitant who act- 
ed as a. ' lookout, then escaped in a cotn- 
maryfeeredapAaobus. v ~ •- 

Two days later, .foe underground AKJama’a 
ALIfoumya chmfod r espons ib ility for .foe attack 
and said it Jad^beett intended to .target Israeli 
tourists avenge; - the' ‘ Iwa^ "aggfesrion” 

T M -L^. 


the Greeks had been kiDcdhyii rirtake. The Ar- 
abjc-langnage press rejrortcd foat there were 
some 10 Israeli Arabs; mode the hotel , at the. 
time. - - : . 

“The significaace of tins attack !* foot it was 
intended to target Israels,” Rafowan said. *Tt 
marked a change m [foe mffitanis’] stttoegy. ide- 
ology and orgamstoion. And aWkw^fe.it was not 
followed by ofoer attacks- tn Israeli targets, it 
left foe door open to the pofofeatity of farther ac-. 
tion.” 1 - ' ' 

It was die first time foot Israelis had been foe 
target of Islamist attacks, ;whicfr had jaevioasty 
focused on destabilising anti mdenmnmg foe 
government, Rafowan aid. The strategy of Al- 
Gama’a is to efofofish an Idanfi sale winch 
would foenfi^it lsrad, he added. • 

The southern govenrorate of Assfot was also 
the scene of Uoodshed during 1996. In two con- 
secutive weeks in February, a new eruption of 
vk^eace sh at tered a lull winch had tested ahnost 
two years, rimming foe lives of ait least-23 peo- 
ple. The dead included Christians, policemen, 
nufitants and bystanders caqgfat in the crossfire. 

Assmt had been relatively quiet since foe suaw^ 1 
mra of 1994, when tbe nufiteirts were diskxfged 
by foe security fiwse^ they foen shifted fodr ao- 
tivitics to die nei^ibaiuringrgqmBOntfe of AL 
hfinya to foe north. - 

A t *»iw security official, 'speaking to AI- 
Ahrtan Weekly " on co nd it i on of anonymity, 
blamed foe resurgence of vioknce in Assrotcn 
the Mtting of two top members of Al-Gama’a -f-. 
Mahmo ud EI-WaKeE and AK Mohamed Sotouhi 

Hwrmg a police rad on their hideout, in foe 

sovemarate ofSoh^, fia&er to foe aoufo, on 14 
February. - ' " . _ 

In what was descri b ed fay FolioeMaj. Geo. 
Magdi El-Bassiouru, Assnifs security ch ief at 
tf tf-timg . ac ‘ 4 dearty an act of icvengg." mintaiits 
t bJmW and k£Bed two potice officers two 
fiys laier m tiro town of Sabrf Selim. Th ree by- 
Standers woe also wousdedm that attade. ^ -. 
On 19 Fdm«y, foe eve of the Eid Al-Fttr 
three nufitants from foe Sahuna tody, 

whkfe is involved fo an booing Sad idfo foe i> 

val B-Hadwia fenrily, sprayed a sidewdk orio 
a foe town of Al-Badari with automatic nfle 


fire, as two of foefradveraarim safinsufe Seven 
people were killed, mdndmg passers-by who at- 
tnuptol to ^ve dune to foe assailants. Security, 
fames, using armoured vehicles and ampfaihious 
craft for speedy crossing of canals, combed foe 
area for foe escaped gunmen, who had taken ref- 
uge m nearby fields. At feast 32 people were ar- 
rested. 

Then; on 20 February, the day of foe feast, un- 
known gunmen opened fire on residents of foe 
village of Tasa, killing-two Christian brothers 
and wounding a fond. As foe security forces 
continued then sweep of foe atea, two women 
were killed in a shootout near the h ome of mil- 
itant Abdel-Rahman Safauna- Another militant, 
Abdd-Hamid Mohamed Sbehata, and a poHco- 
maa, wn lolled .in a police raid on a mountain- 
ous area cast of AtBaoarL 

Butthe wurat carnage oocmred on 24 Feb- 
ruary, when three escaped militants entered the 
predtonantfy-Coptic. . O u fo mani ya village, 
south of AJ-Bafiri, and opened fire at r a ndom , 
lofliqg eight peepk. In one xepoi^ all eight were 
described as Copts; in another, six were said to 
be Copts and two MusSm. - 
- . The hzterira Mimstiy said at foe time that the 
situation remained under control, describing foe 
attackers as < %few remaning fugitives on die 

n i nL> * y ■ y 

The security Official toid the Weekly that the . 
situation m Assiut ts stable. These incidents are 
confined to foe areas of Al-Badari and Sahel Se- 
lim, ■bothclose to die eastern mountains, the 
main hkfeout for fngfives in foe area,” he said. 
The assaflaptvbe added, “are not terrorists in 

die real sense of tiro -word but matarid — es- 
caped criminals. They don’t have foe abiHty to 
carry out terrorist attacks such as planting a 
bomb in a buSding oen.bain.*’ 

The official denied that Copts were targeted 
/because erf fofi-refigum. “These attacks are 
meant to punish Arose who provide the police 
with information about the whereabouts of es- 
caped nahtants,” be saii 
.. Aroradingto foe offirial, the town of Mallawi 

hofoed^of Islannst viol^^e/^Iallawi basts die 
rxrost d an ger ous terrorist ttiemeots, ted by Farid 
TCftdawmii, forar top leader in Al-Minya,” he 
said. Nevertheless, even in Mallawi conditions 
are intyroving, and a night-time curfew imposed 
on the town of 40,000 fra die previous 18 
months, was lifted on I8 March. . 

- hi a daring beast in broad dayti^it, four gup- 
mea robbed tfaeAyyat branch ^of Banque NBs in 
Giza Govemontte on 5 August, stealing 
LE500^K)0. Tbe mMi. one of whom was dressed 
in a nmfona similar to that of a police officer; 
drove up to foe bank '-in a. green Peugeot and 
walked away with the loot after firing randomly, 
kflEng a guard and wounding three other men in 
a had of bullets. 

. Another robbery followed an 17 August, when 

ma&MUS raided three jewdtety dwps at Tahta in 
foe Go veanornte of Sohag. Two Coptic jewellers 
were killed and three other people were wound- 
ed. The ttuBtonts escaped m a hijacked truck 
. with 15kg. of gold, worth LE600.000, and 
LE15.000 in cash. Tfi Interior Mmistry said the 


militants had apparently turned to robbery after 
. die government s ucceeded in cutting off their 
funding from abroad. 

In a wide-scale operation in October, de- 
scribed as die first of its kind, foe security forces 
went on foe offensive. Large numbers of police- 
men scorned mountainous areas east of the Nile 
in the southern govemorate of Sohag, used as 
hideouts by Islamist militants. The eastern 
mountains in foe Govemorate of Assiut had 
been purged by the security forces a few weeks 
earlier. 

Tbe Sohag operation began on 18 October, 
with hundreds of security men sweeping into the 
largely uninhabited mountainous areas. .Ac- 
cording to an Interior Ministry statement, the 
mflitants used caves and grottos in areas east of 
Saqqatta and Akhmim as hideouts and bases 
from which to cany out their attacks. Large 
amounts of supplies and blankets were found in- 
side foe caves, bur there was no official word on 
casualties. Police seized two automatic weap- 
ons, ammunition and a quantity of explosives. 

In addition to foe militant Islamist groups, foe 
outlawed Muslim Brotherhood was the target of 
a crackdown by the security authorities. In Jan- 
uary, 62 of foe organisation’s members were 
rounded tty «nrf put cm military trial* 55 of tiw>m 
were sentenced to terms of iiiyrisoTHitcnt of up 
to five years. They were found guilty of joining 
an illegal underground group whose atm was to 
overthrow tbe government by force, and of pos- 
sessing literature inciting hatred of die govern- 
ment 

Thirteen other Brotherhood members were ar- 
rested in ApriL The security authorities charged 
that die Brotherhood lad acted to revive its clan- 
destine activities and its connections with Is- 
lamist militant organisations. Those arrested in- 
cluded Abnl-Ela Midi, deputy secretary of the 
Engineers Syndicate, who spearheaded an at- 
tempt to establish the Al-Wasat (Centre) Party, 
and two of his asso ci ates, along with uni v e r sit y 
professors, two former members of parliament 
and a doctor. 

Of die 13, five were acquitted, including die 
three would-be founders of foe Wasat Party. 
Seven were sentenced to three years in prison 
and an eighth received a one-year suspended 
sentence: 

According to Rafowan, who claimed that the 
Brotherhood was the largest political force in 
Egypt, “whether legitimately or not,” the crack- 
down on .the illegal organisation and the govern- 
ment's refusal to tolerate the Wasat Party “show 
dial the government is not p rep ared to allow the 
political map of Egypt to be reshaped.” 

Muslim Shi’ites were also die target of a sep- 
arate crackdown. On 21- October, the Interior 
Mimstiy announced that 56 SbTHes had been ar- 
rested on charges of forming an underground 
group to propagate Shi'ite ideology. Those ar- 
rested were raid to have established several cen- 
tres in five govttnorates and to have planned to 
set tip a supreme council to lead the Shi'ite 
movement in Egypt With funding from local 
and foreign s o urces amounting to LEI 00,000, 
the group planned to infiltrate some of the ap- 
position political parties and use them to prop- 


agate foe Iranian ideology, the ministry sa id. 
The group's leaders were said to have visited 
ban and established contact with leading banian 
and Arab Shi'ite figures. 

In an altogether different fn cid”**, an Amer- 
ican Military Intelligence agent was stabbed to 
death on 15 July at the Semiramis Hotel in 
downtown Cairo in an attack by a man described 
by police as mentally disturbed. The agent, 56- 
year-old Judith bis Gokienberg, was stabbed in 
the back by the lone attacker just inside the hotel 
entrance. 

The US Embassy ruled out die possibility that 
she had been deliberately targeted. The killing, 
American officials said, was a random act of vi- 
olence. Goldenberg had been on temporary duty 
at the embassy, filling in over foe summer, foie 
officials said. There was no indication that foe 
was killed because of her nationality or pro- 
fession. 

The kilter, Omar Mohamed Noa’man, was ar- 
rested at the scene. Police found documents in 
bis apartment showing that he suffered from 
schizophrenia and had been exempted from mil- 
itaxy service because of his ittoess. He was con- 
fined to a psychiatric hospital fix tests to de- 
termine his mental state. Nothing has been beaid 
about him since. 

The mental competence of those taking part in 
another bizarre incident was also called into 
question. In March, azr Egypjak Airbus A-310 
was hijacked on a domestic night from Luxor to 
Cairo and forced to change course and land in 
Libya. The hijacker, Mohamed Mahmoud Se- 
lim, 43, was sentenced by the Supreme State Se- 
curity Court in November to life (25 years) im- 
prisonment with hard labour. Hxs two young 
accomplices, Khaled Mahmoud Etmeid, 16, and 
Ahmed Hussein Kamel, 17, were sentenced to 
10 years and three yeas imprisonment re- 
spectively. A fourth defendant, Abdd-Wahab 
Moukhtar Said, 65, got seven years with hard la- 
bour for providing Selim with gunpowder which 
he used to force the pilot to change course to 
Libya. 

Tbe court rejected die defence lawyer’s con- 
tention that Setim suffered from a mental Alness 
to find him guilty of deliberately p lanning and 
carrying out die hijacking. Snlfan had told inter- 
rogators be masterminded the hijacking because 
he wanted 10 gam political asylum in Libya. He 
was also quoted as saying that he wanted to 
bring glory to his clan, foow opposition to Is- 
rael's blockade of tbe occupied Palestinia n ter- 
ritories and convey a “message from God” to 
Libyan leader Muarmnar Gaddafi. 

In Rafowan's view, die hijacking has no re- 
lation to political terrorism. “This is foe case of 
a dan in Upper Egypt which believes that it has 
not taken its rightful place in foe social hier- 
archy. It was also obvious from Selim’s confes- 
sions that he suffered from ce rt ain psychological 
problems.” , 

According to Interior Mimstiy figures, the 
death toll from miHtant violence amoun ted to 
168 throughout the year. The figure includes 33 
militants, 41 policemen, 30 Coptic dvifrBiis, 45 
Muslim civilians and 19 foreigners — foe 18 
Greek tourists and foe American agent. 


Obituaries 


January 

15 Abdel-Wahab Mohamed, 65, contemporary 
songwriter. 

20 Mohamed Hamed Abul-Nasr, 83, die su p reme guide 
of the Muslim Brotherhood 

23 Fatma Rusbdi The Sarah Bernhardt of dm East’, 
88, pioneer of Egyptian theatre at foe turn of foe 
century, who was ramoas fra: her death scenes on 


23 Abdel-Moneim EI-Kasas, 69, sculptor. 

30 Bichara Gibrail Takla, 66, grandson of AI-Ahmm 
founder Bichara Takla. 

February 

8 Add Adham, 68, famed vifiian actor, after a 
celebrated career playing fiend in Egyptian 
ctneouL 

23 Abdallah Abdel-Bari, 72, chairman of Al-Ahram 
1979-1984 and Mayo newspaper 1980-1996. 

29 Khaled Mohamed Khaled, 67, famed Islamic 
drinker. 

March 

9 Sheikh Mohamed ELGhazah, 79, renowned Islamic 
scholar and preacher. 

15 Grand Iman of Al-Azhar Sheikh Gad El-Haq Ali 
Gad Ei-Haq, 79, after 14 yens as bead of die 
world’s most influential Islamic instituti on. 

30 Esmat Seif El-Dawta, 73, renowned political thinker 
and writer. 

June 

13 Zouzou Nabfl ‘The Sheherazade of the Orient’, 76, 
after 60 years performing on die stage, in cinema 
and television. 


August 

17 Saleh Mursi, 67, famed spy w riter whose work was 
turned into television soap operas with 

Egyptian-IaracU espionage operations 

24 Ahmed Bahaaeddin, 69, veteran Al-Ahram 
columnist* 


September 

1 1 Latife El-Zayyat, 73, feminist writer. 

17 Abbas Mabrouk, 61, editor of the science section at 
Al-Ahram. 

October 

1 Mohamed SheM, 49, fihn director and Al-Ahram 
Weekly’s film critic, who d ire cted a series' of 
documentary films about YoussefChahine. 

27 A 13-storey building in Heliopolis collapsed 
claiming 65 lives. 

29 Adel Afifx, 55, head of Ai-Ahram’s advertising 
de partm ent ' 


November 

27 Minister of Irrigation and Public Works Abdd-Hadi 
Radi, 59, who supervised the inauguration of the 
Toshki CanaL 

16 Alaa Hamroush, 49, director of the National Centre 
for ChSdren's Culture. 


December , 

9 Karam Mutawie, 62, veteran theatre actor and 
director. 

6 Sheikh Abdd-Hamid Kishk, 63, controv er s i al 
Islamic preacher. 

22 Ahmed EHChawaga, 70, diairm a ii of the Bar 
Association and brad of the Arab Lawyers’ 
Union. 

22 MamdouhTaha,77, vetamALAhram journalist 


ARAB REPUBLIC OF EGYPT 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
MINISTER'S OFFICE 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
EGYPTIAN ZOOS, AQUARIA AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE 
GENERAL LOCAL, INTERNATIONAL 
TENDER NO. 1-1906/1997 


THE GIZA ZOO ANNOUNCES AND INVITES 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ANIMAL 
DEALERS TO SUPPLY WILD ANIMMLS, 
BIRDS AND REPTLES FOR A BID PLANNED 

to be Held Thursday 30/1/97 in 

ACCORDANCE WITH ITS TECHNICAL AND 
FINANCIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

A STAMPED APPLICATION FORM HAS TO 
BE SUBMITTED TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ZOO WITH THE 
OFFER ( L.E. 200 ) AND 2 % EITHER CASH 
PAYMENT AS PRIMARY’ INSURANCE 
COMPLETED TO 10% IN CASE OF 
ACCEPTING THE OFFER Oft AS A LETTER 
OF UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE ALSO 
WITH THE SAME VALUES. ITS VALIDITY 
MUST NOT BE LESS THAN 3 MONTHS; ALL 
IN A SEALED ENVELOPE. 

AN L/C CAN BE OPENED FOR FOREIGN 
DEALERS, AND HAS TO AUTHORISE AN 
AGENT IN EGYPT CARRYING C/14 CARD 
TO PARTICIPATE AND SUBMIT A LETTER 
OF UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE AS 
MENTIONED BEFORE. 4 

FOR FUTHER INFORMATION. 

PLEASE CONTACT GIZA ZOO 

TEL5720314 FAX20B5727612 
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Economic 


reform 


pay offs 


Rapid reform initiatives characterised the 
country’s economic dimate during 1996, 0i2 
bringing about increased investment and a 
new place for Egypt on the map of inter- 
national emerging markets, writes Aziza 0 0 

Sami 



Utaran April Mm *«* 


The perception among local business cir- 
cles and international in v estor s is that the 
economic reform programme, which re- 
ceived added impetus four years ago, fi- 
nally began yielding significant returns in 

1996. 

The major developments have been nu- 
merous and exceedingly important In- 
flation rates have been reduced to 83 per 
cent hard currency reserves are estimated 
at $183 billion and the surplus in the bal- 
ance of payments is estimated at $570.6 
million. To a large extent the debt burden 
has been lifted with die Paris Club’s wip- 
ing clean roughly $4 billion in Egyptian 
debt in October. This has been coupled 
with apolitical climate which seems to be 
irreversibly bent on economic liber- 
alisation, die allotting of a larger portion 
of national investments to the private sec- 
tor and international recognition of Egypt 
as a bustling emerging market Evidence 
of this can be seen in positive ratings of 
the economy's performance by financial 
institutions such as Moody’s and Gold- 
man-Sachs. 

Despite trepidation over the political 
climate under which it was held, the gov- 
ernment was successful in holding the 
third Middle East/North Africa Economic 
Conference (MENA) in a manner that 
promoted its investment potential to inter- 
national investors. 

In this regard, MENA was the logical 
continuation of initiatives begun four 
years ago by the government to draw mul- 
tinationals to Egypt And the businesses 
have begun to respond. Several multi- 
national car manufac turers have set 19 
plants in Egypt which not only include an 
assembly imw but the manufacturing 
of individual parts. To further promote 
this process, tire government has been dil- 
igent in complying with the articles of die 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
notably reducing customs tariffs — a 


move aimed at increasing Egypt's in- 
tegration into die global market. 

As the privatisation prog ramm e gained 
momentum in the general atmosphere of 
assurance and the minimising of red-tape 
in die start-up of investment projects, the 
share of private investments for the fiscal 
year 1995-96, as reported by the Central 
Bank ofEgypt, rose to 493 per cent, com- 
pared to 403 per cent in the preceding 
year. Moreover, foreign portfolio in- 
vestments rose to $380 million from April 
to September of 1996, as direct in- 
vestments in new projects and privatised 
assets also increased. 

The government then called on the pri- 
vate sector to shoulder a major share in 
development schemes for new com- 
munities in the Sinai, the New Valley and 
die govemorates of Upper Egypt. 

Notwithstanding complaints over die 
multiplicity of investment laws in force, 
as well as cumbersome bureaucratic pro^ 
cedures which never fail to irritate in- 
vestors, there is a feeling that the in- 
vestment climate has taken significant 
strides forward, especially with regard to 
foreign investors who began operating in 
Egypt during die start of die open-door 
policy. 

“The climate is more positive now item 
h has ever been," said Aref Hakki, man- 
aging director of Asea Brown Boveri 
(ABB), an Egyptian holding 
amH the local of the Swedish mul- 

tinational, ABB, an electrical engineering 
gro u p operating in Egypt since 1979. 
ABB provides the government with nu- 
merous turnkey projects . currently in- 
volving high-voltage technology. “If it 
was difficult to get started at the be- 
ginning, now it is infinitely easier, with 
thoughts turning to Egypt as a regional 
market due to its potential.’’ 

“The high engineering capabilities in 
Egypt, and its size as a market, have 


caused ABB to think: of negotiating Egypt 
as one of the few bases, outside of Eu- 
rope, (along with South Africa and Spain) 
fr o m which to manufacture and export 
high voltage technology for the global 
market”. 

The implementation of such a step 
would make Egypt an eligible recipient of 
advanced technology to serve as a base 
for launching a global project involving 
large-scale investments. Despite the 
strides that have been realised, there still 
remain several stumbling blocks, mainly 
dealing with the current tax laws. 

"There has to be a trans p are n cy of tax 
laws where there is no disparity between 
die law and how it is executed,” said Am- 
gad Mustafa, general director of ABB- 


He cited die need for amending la- 
bour laws to suit the mood of the market 
winch could go through periods of re- 
cession, “No one will di smis s a good 
worker, bat if die need arises then the 
owner of capital should be able take steps 
without going through extensive court 
procedures. We need dear labour laws 
which would greatly bdp investors,'* be 
said. 

Business circles expect their complaints 
to be redressed in the current People’s As- 
sembly session, which is discussing a new 
imifi«»d companies bill aimed at re for min g 
the existing tax structure and providing 
new exemptions and incentives for in- 
vestors. 

The acceleration of die pri va ti s at ion 
process during die first pest of die year 
also impacted positively an the Egyptian 
capital market, resulting in a surge of ac- 
tivity and a wave of new foreign and do- 
mestic investors seeking to slake their 
claim to shares of newly-privatised en- 
terprises. 

. The market was gready activated by the 
safe of a large number of public works 


companies’ shares on die Cairo and Alex- 
andra stock exchanges, leading to over- 
subscription as investors rushed to trade 
in shares, and several international mutual 
funds were drawn to the market - 

Experts in the hmlcrng sector say that 
the liberalisation of the financial sector 
and positive investment climate has had 
its greatest impact on banks' investment 
operations. With the deregulation of the 
banking sector, increased competitiveness 
and liberalisation of interest rates, banks 
played a positive role in improving the in- 
vestment climate by drawing more de- 
posits in Egyptian pounds, which have 
now become more attractive to investors. 

RmiIcs also activated the capital market 
by launching mutual funds and buying 
and creating portfolios, as well as leading 
and managing bond issues on the market 

Several banks, after having covered a 
large portion of investments and bor- 
rowing needs of existing projects, are 
now thinking of reinforcing their in- 
vestment operations in the funding of pro- 
jects. 

"The banking sector is probably what 
has progressed the most as a result of ec- 
onomic reform,” said Mahamcd Ozalp, 
senior general manager of Misr Inter- 
national R*nk (MIBank). “It hue shifted 
from a passive, noncompetitive sector to a 
dynamic and competitive one. There is a 
tremendous increase in hwlr leading as 
interest rates interest m ai giu s have 
come down; and banks have increased the 
quality and level of their services as a re- 
sult of competition.” 

With the liquidity available in Egypt to- 
day, investors have recognised that it is 
one of die few developing countries 
which is, to a very large degree, self- 
sufficient in financing. “Even mega- 
project needs can be supplemente d by ac- 
cessing foreign markets, since .there is a 
definite demand to finance projects in 


Egypt,” he noted. 

Ozalp added that deposits in Egyptian 
banks are estimated at "roughly LEI 54 
billion, of which about 25 to 30 per cent 
are in foreign currency. This is not count- 
ing assets or funds owned by Egyptians 
abroad, which are estimated at anywhere 
between S40 billion to $70 billion.” 

“Approximately $500 million has been 
invested in Egyptian capital markets in 
the last four or five months,” he said. In- 
ternational investors were also encour- 
aged by the successful launch of the GDR 
(General Depository Receipts) issues by 
the Commercial International Bank (CEB) 
and the Suez Cement Company on the 
London Stock Exchange, signalling what 
Ozalp calk an * *nn rntgnialinml ac- 
ceptance for Egypt which is at the highest 
I have seen.” 

Ozalp underlined that such issues were 
significant in terms of establishing a 
“market identity, and imwiwiwnni rec- 
ognition”. However, he also expressed 
reservations over the actual need for the 
GDR issues, winch mcuzxed high ad- 
mhnstzatrve and commission costs. “Lo- 
cal market d emand is high enough to at- 
tain the same results, with the best 
examples of tins being the shares of the 
Hetwan Cement Company, which was 
fully covered locally, mchiriing purchases 
made by foreign investors, at a fraction of 
the cost [of the GDR],” argued Ozalp. 

Ratings by institutions such as 

Moody’s and Gokbnan-Sachs have 
placed Egypt as one of the new e mergin g 
mw rirpre Ozalp said feat the “evaluation 
issued by Moody’s of a Ba2 rating is ar- 
guably lower it™ the fiiwfamenuk war- 
rant, but it will change investors' (neg- 
ative) p er c e pti o ns , as it is higher than 
ratings given to test reforming economies 
s uch as those of Brazil and Ar gen ti na, and 
equal to those of tending e m e r g i n g mar- 
kets such as Mexico and the Philippines.” 


Focus shift at MENA III 


As the third economic conference underscored, it is still politics that determines the future of regional 
economic cooperation. Sarnia Nkrumah looks back at the Cairo gathering 


The year’s political developments high- 
lighted the impossibility of separating ec- 
onomics from politics in the Middle East 
No sooner had Binyamin Netanyahu’s 
right-wing governm ent taken office than 
the process of normalising relations with 
Israel was called into question. 

At the June Cairo Arab summit, Arab 
states collectively declared that econ om i c 
cooperation with Israel hinges on Israel 
implementing existing agreements. 

Five months later, at the third Middle 
East/North Africa Economic Conference 
(MENA HI), the Arab world demonstrat- 
ed that its political wiD would not be 
swayed by external pressures to integrate 
Israel into the region. 

■ “The conference has to be the event of 
foe year. While it was held amidst neg- 
ative political developments and against 


popular sentiment, it was held to prove 
that no party can hold a veto on the re- 
gion's development,” commented Raouf 


states and Israel continue to be marked by 
suspicion and mistrust. Instead of talk of 
booming business, of which there was 
plenty following previous MENA confer- 
ences, it was the arrests of Israeli agents 
suspected of infiltrating the Egyptian pri- 
vate sector which made the headlines re- 
.cently in Egypt 

The tremendous publicity given tee is- 
sue, rather than tee episodes themselves, 
which are not u n usu al , only heightened 
die psychological b arr ier s still hindering 
Egyptian-IaaeH business relations in the 
present political climate 

Last month, President Hosoi Mubarak 
said in a press conference that the volume 
of cooperation between Egyptian and Is- 
raeli businessmen is shrinking as a result 
of Israel's policies, whereas, previously, 
relations were marked by cooperation. 


week, in tee Gulf state, for the city. Qa- 
tar, which is hosting the next MENA 
gathering in 1997, announced 8t the Cairo 
economic conference that it will not open 
a trade rep res entative office in Israel un- 
less there is p rogress an the Palestinian 
peace trade. 

Lack of enthusiasm persists and is man- 
ifested in the slow development of re- 
gional institutions requking Arab-Israeli 
cooperation. The Middle East- 
Mediterranean Trav el and Tourism As- 
sociation (MEMTTA) still awaits the en- 
dorsement of some regional parties. Sim- 
ilarly, despite authorisation from the US, 


Russia, Italy and Cyprus, the Middle East 
Development Bank (MEDB), still lacking 


joint projects and the exchange of visits. 
A sfrnflar cooling in ties was evident else- 
where in'tfae Arab world. In Jordan, an 
exhibition of Israeli goods, scheduled to 
be held in Amman, was postponed earlier 
this month after pressure from various 
political and professional groups. 

In the same van, less than a week after 
MENA m, Qatari Foreign Minister 
Sheikh Hamad bin Jassem ALThani visit- 
ed Gaza. Soon after his trip. Sheikh Ham- 
ad received a Palestinian delegation from 
die Orient House to discuss the question 
of Jerusalem and to prepare for a cultural 


Saad, Egypt's deputy assistant foreign 
minister for international cooperation. 

MENA III will be remembered as the 
event in which regional cooperation 
ceased to be synonymous with Arab- 
Israeli cooperation. Arab states made it 
dear that they are slamming tee brakes 
on further normalisation with Israel pend- 
ing progress in tee peace process. 

' In the aftermath of MEN A ID, political 
and economic relations between Arab 


tee approval of the Gulf states, has yet to 
become operational. Furthermore, at- 
tempts to hold steering meetings of the 
Regional Business Council (RBC), which 
relies on private sector par t i c ip ation, have 
been futile. “Nobody can persuade the 
private sector to come together without a 
visible improvement in tbepolitical situa- 
tion,” stated the Fo reig n Ministry's Saad. 
Prospects for MEMTTA and the MEDB, 
however, appear to be more promising 
because they are govemment-Ied and 
subject to existing inter-governmental 
agreements. 

The only Arab-Israeli cooperation 
rahere that appears to be una f fected by 
tee political turmoil is that of research 


and feasibility studies on regional pro- 
jects. Whatever has been achieved in 
these initiatives is still there, but “it 
would be naive to assume that all activ- 
ities are continuing as usual, unaffected 
by the political climate, because you need 
to have a clear vision shared by all par- 
ties,” said Saad. 

In a clear departure from tee previous 
two s ummi ts, energies focused on other 
regional development incentives rather 
than on Arab-Israeli cooperation. “At 
Egypt’s initiative — regional cooperation 
— was redefined to embrace Arab- Arab 
cooperation and Euro-Mediterranean 
cooperation,” Saad agreed. 

With the spotlight shifting away from 
Israel, no Arab-Israeli mega-projects ma- 
terialised from MENA HI. Egypt sought 
other options which are test moving into 
the implementation stage. Last week, 
Egyptian Oil Minister Humrii El-Sanbi 
announced that the US, Egypt and Italy 
wiD fund the S4 billion mega-project to 
export Egyptian liquefied natural gas to 
Turkey. A memorandum of under- 
standing on the project was signed at 
MENA IQ. This project replaced the ear- 
lier Egyptian- Israeli pipeline venture 
proposed in Amman. 

Arab- Arab cooperation was posited as 
an essential component of regional coop- 
eration. Public commitment to Arab- Arab 
integration will only be translated into 


collective action if the Arab League plays 
a mare active role in the process, and ex- 
isting instruments like the Arab Fund for 
Social and Economic Development can 
be relied on for establishing regional pro- 
jects. Currently, tee League’s Ante Ec- 
onomic Council is completing studies on 
gradually establishing an Arab economic 
free trade zone. 

A healthy orientation also prevailed in 

tee Euro-Mediterranean dialogue at 
MENA CL where a Euro-Arab match- 
making scheme was introduced for the 
first time tins year. The EU added its 
voice to that of tee Antes in backing Pal- 
estinian rights and putting pressure on Is- 
rael to honour its co mmitm ents. 

Aside from Arab-Israeli affairs, 

MENA IQ provided a forum to boost 
Egypt’s economic performance. To this 
end, Egypt, according to official figures, 
secured a number of deals worth a total of 
$10 billion. Some chose to interpret this 
as a sign of greater preoccupation with 
economic performance at the expense of 
regional cooperation. But as President 
Mubarak stated in his opening speech at 
the summit: “Our economies have grown 
closer ... Yet, this is not close enough, for 
as krag as comprehensive peace on ail 
tracks is not firmly and irreversibly es- 
tablished among us, we will not reap tee 
full benefits of our economic in- 
tegration.” 


Going, going, but not yet gone 


A surge in the privatisation process this year had officials rejoicing at the gains. But, as Mona El-Fiqi found out, not everyone was as excited 


Under the new government beaded by 
Prime Minister Kama! EJ-Ganzouri, who 
was appointed close to the beginning of 
the year, the privatisation programme has 
picked op steam. 

According to records from tee Public 
Enterprise Office (PEO), a total of 64 
companies have been affected by the 
programme since it was launched in 
1991. Of this total figure, the majority 
shares of 16 were sold through die Cap- 
ital Market The majority shares of an- 
other six businesses were sold directly to 
investors, while die majority stake of 10 
companies were sold directly to tee com- 
panies 1 employees. Further breaking 
down tee total, the majority stake in 11 
companies was sold as assets and lkf- 
uidation while minority shares (up to 40 
per cent) of 21 companies were also 
sold 

This year alone, the surge in the imple- 
mentation of tee privatisation pro- 
gramme was evident as 27 companies 
were privatised. The majority stake in 
three public sector companies: Al-Ahram 
Beverages, Al-Nasr Utilities and Almaco 
T r ans formers, were sold to anchor in- 
vestors. The estimated total value of the 
shares sold was LE394 million. Tranches 


of shares of another 21 companies were 
offered to the general public and com- 
pany employees through the stock mar- 
ket 

The government’s success to date has 
not gone unnoticed by thejntemational 
financial com mu n i ty. 1 Foreign in- 
vestments have increased and, in Oc- 
tober, Egypt and tee Internation al Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) finalised an agreement 
on the second phase of the economic re- 
form programme with die IMF endorsing 
the government’s privatisation plans. By 


tee agreement, Egypt obtained a 
$4 2 biffion debt reduction from tee Paris 
Chib of Western Creditors — tee third 
tranche of a 50 per cent debt write-off 
awarded to Egypt in 1991 when it em- 
barked on a comprehensive economic 
structural adjustment prog ramm e. 

Mohamed Hassouna, supervisor of the 
Evaluation and Financial Analysis Unit 
at tec Public Enterprise Office, said dial 


over the first half of the year, were de- 
posited in the Central Bank of Egypt 
(CBE) in the name of tee holding com- 
panies which, by few, are allowed access 
to these tends as a means of supp o rtin g 
their structure. 


“Last July, a decision was taken by the 
cabinet teat tee holding companies can- 
not withdraw any of tee proceeds de- 
posited in the CBE without tee app roval 
of tl» privatisation committee headed by 
die prim e minister,” Hassouna »ddt»d 

He explained that these proceeds will 
be used mainly to pay the public com- 
panies debts to banks, to c o m p ensate the 
affected labour, to restructure financiall y 
the loss- making companies in order to 
facilitate their privatisation and to help 
tee government finance the budget def- 
icit. 

According to a plan decided recently 
by tee M inisterial Committee for Privat- 
isation, 15 c om p an ies will< be privatised 
during die first three months of 1997. 
This list includes Nile for Phar- 
maceuticals and Chemicals, Metallico, 
Stellico, Cairo for Housing, Nobaseed, 
Middle East for Paper, Misr for Hotels 
and Mia- for Chemical Industries. While 
<»ly 20 per cent of Nile for Phar- 
maceuticals and El-Sharqiya for Tobacco 
and Cigarettes will be sold, tee majority 
stake in other com p a ni es such as Bi- 
scomisr and Delta Industrial (Ideal) will 
be offered for sale. Moreover, the PEO’s 
plan calls for the safe of 52 companies 


annually over tee two coming years. 

The execution of die programme has 
had a distinct effect on the employees of 
these companies. Hassouna noted that 
the number of public sector employees 
declined since the beginning of 1996, 
from 13 million to 900,000. This drop 
be said, is related to issues such as re- 
tirement, early pension and transferring 
workers from erne company to another. 

Although the programme has realised 
some decided gains in tee way of re- 
ducing debts, increasing company pro- 
ductivity and profits, tee manner in 
which it was implemented has left some 
experts waxy, despite assurances on the 
part of privatisation officials. 

Gouda Abdel-Khalek, a professor of 
economics at Cairo University and head 
of tee leftist Tagammu Party's economic 
committee, is one of the critics. While 


not opposed to the programme in rain- 
dole. Abdel-Khalek has concerns about 


dple, Abdel-Khalek has concern about 
the way it was implemented. 

“First, privatisation is taking place 
without a clear-cut policy,” he noted. 
“The government has not set any re- 
strictions on the foreign ownership of as- 
sets to be privatised. This is a major 
drawback.” 


His second reservation concerns die 
constitutionality of the programme. Ac- 
cording to tee Egyptian constitution, the 
public sector is owned by tee people, not 
the government 

“The government is transferring the 
ownership of public sector assets to pri- 
vate hands without proper authority,” 
stated Abdel-Khalek. “So for, die people 
have not given the government tee right 
to sell public assets. Therefore, die entire 
process lacks the requisite transparency.” 

Moreover, according to Abdel Khafek, 
the Central Auditing Authority 1ms crit- 
icised die government’s policy toward 
asset evaluation and foreign ownership 
of these assets. 

Privatisation, be stressed, does not only 
mean the sale of companies, but also tee 
restructuring and leasing of companies to 
private sector management while tee 
state retains ownership, such as whai 
happened with hotels. 

“Selling companies such as tee govern- 
ment cooperatives, which sell fruits and 

vegetables, is inevitable” said Abdel- 
Khalek. “But selling companies should 
not be the government’s only goal in im- 
plementing tee privatisation pro- 
gramme.” 




Watershed 
for stock 
market ... 


Aperts considered 1996 a 
turning point in the histoiy Of 
the Egyptian stock market i 

Shereon AbdeMtaJCfik reports 


Impressive improvement in tee performance 
of the Egyptian e conomy, coupled with th e 
acceleration of the privatisation programme, 
ime resulted in an upswing an tee capital.. 
maito during . 1996. The value of market 
transactions over, the year readied LE6.8hfl- 
Kon (December not included), compared to 
roughly half this figure for 1995. The year 
was, as AsbxafSbamseddin, head of tee Cap- 
ital Market Authority's (CMA) Market Op- 
erations Department put it, a “turning point” 
for the stock market. - - 

“The volume of transactions through die 
11 -month period ending November- equals 
dre market turnover through the 11-year pe- 
riod beginning in 1985,” Ire said. 

Moreover, the market capitalisation — the 
total value of the shares traded on the market 
— jumped from LE27.42 trillion m 1995 to 
LE37 billion in 1996. 

Shamseddin pointed out teat while the 
sound performance of the stock market has 
helped accelerate tee pace of prhratisation, 
the programme, in return, has provided the 
marker with a broad range of securities. The 
number of securities traded on tee market 
has nearly doubled during tee year, reaching 
LE142 million, compared to LE72 mfllinn in 
1995. . . 

This, together with growing market trans- 
parency as a result of regulations stipulating 
that all companies listed on the exchange 
most introduce periodic, three-monte results 
to the CMA, made the Egyptian market, very 
appealing to foreign investors whose interest 
in the country has increased tremendously 
this year. By November, die volume of for- 
eign investments, as a percentage of overall 
trading, totalled 48 per cent. 

The mu easing interest in tee country on 
the part of foreign investors was also encour- 
aged by tee stock market’s inclusion in tee 
World Bank’s International Finance Corpora- 
tion’s (IFC) Emerging Market Index, -arid 
Shamseddin. Egypt’s fisting on this index, he 
noted, probably came about as a result of 
morTTTfrng tniwniififinwi interest in Egypt as a 

potential investment rite. 

He pointed out, however, that Egypt most 
exert more effort to increase its weight in the 
index. “Investors’ decisions to dire ct their in- 
vestments to Egypt are, to a great extent; af- 
fected by its relative weight (0.1) in fixe in- 
dex,” sued Shamseddin. 

The new Central Depository System (CDS) 
was another r eform initiati ve which Sham- 
seddin highlighted. “Now, clearance, and set- 
. dement- fetnlities appease, ^market , ,trans- 
; actions,” he- said. 'Under tee jiew system* as 
computerised facilities are being introduced, 
transfer of share ownership takes no-more 
than three days. 

The CDS, according to Hisham Tawfik, 
managing director of fixe Egyptian Portfolio 
Management Group, has, in effect, stream- 
fined and made more efficient the system for 
trading stock. 

For brokers, however, changing over to the 
new system took some time before its full 
benefits could be felt The ddiveiy versus 
payment system, one of the new practices in- 
troduced with the CDS, said Tawfik, ham- 
pered the activity of brokets. With purchas- 
ers of shares no longer obliged to pay their 
value until they receive them, brokers were 
fenced to shoulder tee payments which, in 
many cases, far exceeded their available fi- 
nancial resources. As bro k ers became, more 
acquainted with file CDS. these glitches 
quickly fell by the wayside. 

In Tawfik’s opinion, the mounting foreign 
interest in the market was the year’s most 
si gnific an t c ha nge, crowning two years of in- 
tensive efforts to promote Egypt abroad. 

“Investment funds, as important players in 
tee stock market, fared well during 1996,” be 
stated. “Three new funds were int rod uced in 
Egypt, as well as another three abroad, all of 
which posted substantial yields r anging from 
24 to 57 per cent over the year.” 

Discusring other developments rax the cap- 
ital m a rket this year, Amany Hamed, man- 
aging director of the Okaz Stock Brokers and 
investment Consultants, pointed out that the 
number of players on the market increased as 
new activities, such as equity managMiy^ t 
funds and underwriting companies, were in- 
troduced. Moreover, she noted, tee increase 
m tee working hours on the market had a 
positive impact on the volume of trading. 

uan now receive more purchase or d e r s 
from investors in countries in different 
zones,” said Hamed. 

Sfe also cited the increased interest in in- 
vesting in braids as another of fixe year’s key 
trends. Corporate bonds offered through bote 
Citibank and the Egyptian- American Hank 
which were floated this year, were snatched 
up as soon as they hit fixe marker. But-trading 
m bonds, as a whole, was relatively slow as 
investors were reluctant to sell because the 
bonds were realising a high yield. 

On the whole, while fixe overall per- 
ionnance of the market during 1996 was 
goo^it was not particularly stable. During 
toe first four months of 1996, fixe volume of 
transactions declined and the General Market 
index plummeted to 200 poiots by the end of 
March — its lowest level since Juty, 1994. 

krgely due to investors 
toldingback from trading in anticipation of 

S.J^ nn8s of «*tor qpmpanies 
which the government, in February said 
would be floating Moreover, the fori two 
months of trading coincided with the animal 
^erdassembly meetings of a number of 
^ hstedomnpanies. These meetings were 
IS** ** ““panies* tevidends — 
a factor teat slowed down transactions. 
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1996 was a honeymoon year between a _ 
government bent on encouraging private 
investment, both d^estic and foreign, and 
Egypt's rising class of entrepreneurs. 
Gamal JEssam.EMHn investigates the 
scope ofthe businessmen's new-found role 
as fobb$5fe v ‘ ■ ’ - 


Since lari Jarmary’s cabinet reshuffle, the Egyptian 
go e mi nent has embraced wide-ranging ecaonomic pol- 
icies aimed at eacomzypng foreign i nv eu hnanhi and 
boosting esqkxts/Bosmessmen, in this age of free en- 
terprise, havebeenso sldlfiil at inilatticmg the formula- 
tion of economic legislation that most economic an- 
alysts agree that the government and' businessmen are 
now living * “bright honeymoon''. -Three influential 
b u siness associations 'were particularly successful in 
pinmoting the interests of the business community in 
Egypt • 

According to'Amany Qandxl, a prominent researcher 
at the National Centre for Sociological and Crim- 
inological Research; the Egyptian Businessmen's As- 
sociation (EBA) is the oust active of business groups 
c ur r entl y lobbying for liberalisation and marki* ec- 
aaimiiira iri Egypt “Aifoough EBA was first estabtidied 
in July 1979 as ah association merely calling for more 
liberalised economic policies, now, 17 years later, it has 
bear able to constitute a strouglobby to cater to the in- 
terests of the private sector; and assume a greater say in 
formulating [poBcy],” said QahtBL • 

According totaavfoe members of EBA were able to 

Bhengtiiefttfi^lwfluMieeMa lnbhymg gwiiip tiwwrigfc « 
number of effective political moves. Foremost among 
them,sfeeadded,vrerejoiningtiKnilingN^oixalDem- 
oeratic Party (NDP) and becoming an influential force 
within its economic committee. EBA, adds Qatxtil, has 
: acted to encourage the creation of businessmen's as- 
sociaticHB in 1 almost all Egyptian govemorates and 
granted honorary meniheriiBip to a large hmhberofm- 
fiuential former nmristexs and 1 leading public sector of- 
ficials. For example, fbttner mimsters such as Fooad 
Sultan (tourism), Abdd-Azn Hegazi (prime minister). 
Found Aba Zaghla (industry), Osman AhmedOfeman 
(housing) and Gamtil B-Naznr (international coop- 
eration) are all EBA members. 

Not only dots EBA dominate most of the investors^ 
associations in n«w rrvtngtrial co mmumfica (such as the 
cities ofTenfo of Ramadan and Sixth of October), but • 
aim a large number of its members are leading mem- 
bers of the influential Federation of Egyptian In- 
fantries! Right now, satdQandil: EBA includes around ' 
600 influential figures and has been able to establish 
strong joirt boring councils with around 15 countries. 

In 1996* EBA and business associations in other gov- , 
emanates were able to fonn -yet another inflneatial lob- 
by to promote free economy legislation: Seventy-two of 
its monbers rjot cfflly were able to win seats in parlia- 
ment (37 in foe People V Assembly and 35 in foe Shura . 
Council), brd also toassume leading positions in some 
of the key parfiameotaty committees. The 37-member 
strung fln mmitfiHe of the People's Assembly 

includes 14 EBA mffltbers axxive m banknig, foreign 
exchange, caomooal agency,- insurance and other ec- 
onomic spheres. 


-MuStafa El*Said» ■jbnncr -nrinister-qf 'economy and 
x ' EBA mdnfoor, t dMiii^ fo^ Mromittec ■ vdtile one of its 
‘deputies, Abdd-WababQouta, is taa i nnan of Port 
Said’s Businessmen's Association. The- 27-member 
planning and budget committee includes II EBA busi- 
nessmen. Tswfik Abdu Ismail* a former Tourism and 
Civil Aviation Minister, chairs foe tommittee whOe one 
of its deputies^ Mahmoud Abtd-Naa, is a leading EBA 
member. Eleven others, many of them private contrac- 
. tors, are serving on the 53 -member housing committee. 

- This committee’s deputy ctnurman, Talaat Mustafa, ; is 
also deptey -chairman’ ^ Alexandria’s Businessmen's 
Association. Ten businessmen, most of foem in- 
dustrialists, arc also serving on the ^member industry 

committee. Tbie Manpower Committee is chaired by; 
Abdel- Aziz Mustafa, an. EBA- member and fconer 
duunnan of rpt&lfo-flector insurance co mp a n y. like- 
wise, in foe Sinim Council, EBA’s leading member Mo- 
hamad Farid Khaims is rimimmn of the CoundTs In- 
dustry Committee. 

■ - EBAwboleheartedly wefcomed foe afoinet reshuffle 
in January, specially because of the appointment of ' 
Mohicddm EWTharib, framer chairinan of foe in- 
vestment authority,- as finance Munster. EBA repe- 
seartatives soon held a meeting with him and submitted 
a dutnifaH mrixtri ciCHilaining foezrrequests on economic . 
policies, which he promised to implttpenL As a result, 
EBA’s members of partiament are said to have been a 
major driving force behind 35 laws opening new fields 
of investment for local and ibnagft. private investors 
(such as- aflowng private investors to btrild roads, air- 
ports and dectac power stations). Recently, it- is 
claused, they were able to prevail ah the govemmeniro - 
revise a new investment incentive draft law to cancel air 
article that allows nationalisation “for foo.8ake.of foe 
public good tffld with adequate compensation,” - 
According to Amany Qantfil, foe American Chamber 
of Commerce (AmChmn) is another influential tariness. 
group in EgypL'She raid that AmCham, which was es- 
tablished in October 1981 raims toTqxresem.ti»^vKws - 
Of American bie m eurnt n : in Egypt Mid to niahiti ri ii a 
tine of cqmnhmicatioEa between businessmen and, the 
Egyptian gove rnmen t to hdp.mnuuve foe atmosphere 
for “bosinessm Egypfc”Its lolAyiogmethods range 


famous figures and htgMankh^ officials emphasise 
foe government’s co mmitm e n t to market-oriented ec- 
oiKJmics.Faroxairiplei, AmCham m vited tee new Econ- 
omy Minister, Nawal Q-Tatawy, to. speak on 26 Feb- 
ruary this year. The minister emphasised ; that foe 
g p va m neiit “wiB ofier more attractive .investment in- 
centives to both foreign and local' nrvestois.” 

AmCham also orgamses an annual. ‘Dow Knock” 
visit to foe United States, ia whafo foe mimsters of fi- 
nance and econ o my and ffie minister for cabinet affoirs 
Healing wifo economy participated fo 1996. The three 
ittin k fer s emjfoasised to American olEtaials Egypt's 
commitment to libexaBsaikm poaicies, chmg foo past 
foreign investment Taws and rerofing foe ones to 
come. While 'around eight of AinCham’s members- also 
won seats m parliament; AmCham’s presideut Shsfiq 
Gabr, an agent of 23 American companies in. Egypt, en- 


joys irrflngntial poritMHi among bnrinessmen due to 
his membership in foe. US-Egypt Presidents’ C ou nc i l,, 
foe most influential business" group in Egypt at present. 

This Council was founded, on 6 September, 1994, as 
pazt of the DS-Egypt Partnership for Economic Dc- . 
velonmeht and Growth: and rets as an adviser to fot 
prcsuiajts of Egypt and foe US to eacooragemutual in- 
vestments. In addition to 15 American busmesamen, 
most of them wifo businesses in Egypt and foe Middle 
Pact it mdcries some IS veryinflurotial Egyptian bua- 
nessmen. The CounoTs role was evident in economic 
legislation as it was behind foe 12 foreign investment 
laws passed m 1996. ' . , 

CouncS member Mohamed AboF-Enem, also a.mem- 
ber of nariiamem._however, CTT q foaas ed. to foe As- 
gcribiv that foe Council only has an ndvisoiy role. “We 
just soboit econonrio proporab, tat it is foc^'potitkal 
Jeadoxh^J’ that teas the final say an them,” Arau-Eneai 
said. 

Edited by Ghada Ragab 


Opening 
the trade 


Experts are unanimous that Egypt has 
fulfilled its commitments to trade 
liberalisation this year. Local producers, 
however, feel that the government is 
dismantling barriers faster than it is obliged 
to, reports Nhreen Walush 


Balancing it s int ernational obligations wifo foe in- 
terests of local producers, foe Egyptian govern- 
ment' continued to lower trade restrictions 
throughout 1996. 

Only a week into January, an announcement 
was made reducing customs on certain capital 
goods to 10 per tent The list included 25 items, 
among which were engines, electric transformers 
and tractors. Later on in the year, just days before 
a deal was sealed with the I nternational Monetary 
Fund (IMF) in October, the maximum rate .of cus- 
toms- tariffs on all industrial and agricultural 
goods except cats and alcoholic drinks was low- 
ered to 55 par cent, down from 70 per cent. The 
maximum ~ customs tariff for cars was brought 
down from T 60 to 135 per ceot. 

These latest reductions affect, foremost among 
local industries, the car industry, which until re- 
cently enjoyed a high degree of tariff protection. 
The government has imposed a 15 per cent sales 
tax on cars with engines of over 2000cc, to make 
□p for flic revenues, lost because of reduced cus- 
toms chaiges. 

The. reductions come as part of the govern- 
ment's commitment to die Geoesal Agreement an 
Tariffe arid Trade (GATT) and to its recent accord 
wifo die IMF. Under GATT, Egypt is required to 
dismantle barriers to trade during a 10-year transi- 
tional period. The speed and degree of customs 
reductions varies from one product to another. 
Under foe agreement with foe IMF and the World 
Bank, foe maximum tariff rate must be lowered to 
40 per cent. and afl non-tariff barriers must be 
eliminate d by the end pf the structural adjustment 


The . government has made the customs re- 
dnctianS not only to keep its word to foe inter- 
national community, but also to motivate local 
producers by., exposing foem to. cranpetition* to 
improve foe quality of their products and to re- 
dnee prices. 

However; the reductions in tariffs are angengg 
local prodnceiB because they cut the prices of im- 
ported goods. "With tiu customs reductions, im- 
ported goods end np having foe same price as lo- 
cally prodtmed goods,” said Mamdouh Mukhtar, 
deputy chairman of Egyptian Car Makers Co. “A ' 
citizen with a dunce between imported and local- 
ly produced goods at the same price will pick the 
imported item." 

’ He gave the example of air conditioners, which 
when imported by tourist development companies 
are exempt fnm any customs duties, making 
them half the price of locally produced ones. “In 
fins case, why should they buy a locally produced 


air conditioner which costs double the price?” be 
said. 

Mukhtar demanded that customs duties be low- 
ered on production inp u ts rather than on finished 
products. As a producer, he pays customs charges 
that range from 30 to 60 per cent on production 
inputs and raw materials. 'These should be totally 
cancelled to put local industries on an equal foot- 
ing with foreign ones,” he said. 

According to Mukhtar, if the government does 
not slow down the tariff reduction process, people 
wifl stop investing in local in- 
dustries and many workers will 

consequently be laid off. He said p 

that nis company, for example, c 

started local production of Citroen E 

care about four years ago. At that i s 
time, the legislation was different 

and protected local industry better. ^ ^ 

“Why should I remain in business 

if I end up being a loser?” he 

asked, b laming GATT for the situa- 9 
tion his company finds itself in to- 
day. G 

Mohtuned Ma’moun, chief Egyp- ■ 

tun negotiator with GATT from 3 — -M 
1987 to ’91, and member of the ne- I 

gotiating team to date, believes, on m 

the other hand, that gradual lifting ° 
of excessive protection helps op- . 
grade local industries. “They may 

suffer in the short ran, but in tire 

end, they survive and become more 
competitive,” he said. He j^ve the example of 
Egypt’s ceramics industry, which acoordmg to 
him competes today with those from Italy and 
Spain — two countries renowned for their high- 
quality ceramics production. 

Ma’moun denied accusations that GATT is tire 
cause of tire continual tariff reductions. “The idea 
that foe cuts made by the government are required 
by GATT is absolutely untrue because Egypt has 
already fulfilled its commitments towards GATT,” 
he said. 

Ma'moun said that when Egypt was admitted 
into tire World Trade Organisation, it was required 
to present a list of the tariff cuts it would make, as 
well as commitments in the field of services. 
Egypt agreed that, by the year 2004, the maxi- 
mum rate of customs tariffs on everything except 
cars and alcoholic drinks would be reduced to 60 
per cent Egypt has lowered tariffs to below this 
mark because of its agreement with the IMF and 
tire World Bank, he stressed. 

Ma’moun said that the number of products 


which have an import ban on them in-Egypt has 
been drastically reduced. Today, only two items 
— textiles. and ready-made garments — receive 
such p ro te ction. Usually, when a country signs 
GATT, all import bans must be lifted. Egypt, 
however, was able to maintain a ban on textiles 
and ready-made garments, which will end in 1998 
and 2002 respectively. 

Egypt’s poultry industry used to be protected by 
an import ban. Under GATT, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment has lifted quantitative restrictions, but im- 
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posed 80 per cent customs duties. Ma'moun point- 
ed out tint just as GATT members have 
obligations, they also reserve the right to protect 
their markets against fair and unfair trade. 

Under GATT, a country can protect a local in- 
dustry from sudden or substantial increases in im- 
ports by dungin g temporary customs duties until 
the industry can stand on its feet again. 

Unfair trade includes Humping and subsidies, by 
which goods are exported at less than their cost 
price or at less than their sales price on their local 


dknaiy body to carry out the arbitration of com- 
plaints, has failed to materialise. 

Another supporter of government policy is Mo- 
hamed Abdei- Fattab Ragab, a car importer and 
head of the Alexandria Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion. He believes that the government's tariff re- 
ductions will, in foe end, be beneficial to tie con- 
sumer, who will have a wider choice and be able 
to pick the best quality at the lowest price. 

In Ragab’s opinion, those businessmen who 
complain that local industry will suffer are very 
narrow-minded because ex- 

ccssive protection in the past few 

years has resulted in the de- 
' Leri oration of quality due to a 

lack of competition. “We must 

take into consideration the fact 

7^1 thai all barriers will soon be lift- 

ed and only foe best quality at 

; the best price will survive. This 

. will only be achievable through 

competition,** be said. 

. • Egypt is currently negotiating 

t . the creation of an Egyptsaa- 
European Union free trade area 

■ •. under what is called die Egypt- 

EU partnership, an agreement 

• •• * •< i which also encompasses cultural, 

scientific and technoiogicaJ 
- cooperation. While over 90 per 

pon cent of the agreement has been 

approved by both sides, foe issue 
of agriculture has prevented it being signed. 
Egypt wants its agricultural products to receive 
the same treatment as industrial products and to 
eater the EU market without tariffs or quota Em- 
its. The EU, due to the Common Agricultural Pol- 
icy, refuses to grant agricultural products and pro- 
cessed foods foe same terms as industrial 
products, insisting on imposing customs and spec- 
ifying quotas for each agricultural crop. Both 
sides had hoped to sign an agreement in 1996, but 
this was not possible. “We will only sign when 


market. A country can demand compensation -the agreement is satisfactory,” said Gamal Bay- 


from another GATT member if foe latter has dam- 
aged local industries by using unfair trade meth- 
ods. -This is foe-new weapon after foe lowering of 
trade protections,” Ma’moun said. 

The Egyptian government created about two 
years ago a department in its Ministry of Trade 
and Supply called die Foreign Trade Policy De- 
partment which looks into d umpin g and subtidy 
complaints filed by Egyptian producers. So far, 
however, an anti -damping and anti-subsidy law, 
providing for die creation of an independent ju- 


omni, head of Egypt’s negotiating team. 

During President Hosrri Mubarak's visit to die 
United States in August, the idea of creating an 
Egyptian-US free trade area was put forward. 
However, nothing has materialised yet In an in- 
terview wifo Al-Akrom Weekly, Ibrahim Kamel, 
head of the Egyptian side in the joint Egyptian- 
US Presidents' Council, had said: “We are now 
favouring an approach whereby we increase die 
flow of trade between our two countries without 
necessarily entering into a free trade area.” 


Waiting for the 
‘trickle down’ effect 


Economic Reform Programme 


The economy is economic reforms ar&bee ftn g fruit,. foreign in- 

vestments are coming in as never before. But for the average middle 
and lower dass Egyptian, the benefits are yet to Trickle down’, as Amira 
Howeidy finds out 




“If anything has changed over the past year, then it 
is only foe cabinet,” said Raafat Sena’D, a 30-year- 
old security employee at the Abdein Local Council 
and the father of dnee children. 

Since Prime Minister Kamal El-Ganzouri took 
office and formed his cabinet last Januaiy, the 
promise of improved living standards has become 
a familiar theme in foe press. The government's 
reform programme has been lauded for m i nim ising 
the social cost of economic reform and foe conver- 
sion to a free market economy. So far, the govern- . 
mart has stood firm by its decision not to Eft sub- 
sidies on bread and ofoeT essential foodstuffs, by 
making available as competitive prices grain and 
sugar, subsidising public transportation, con- 
tinuing to raise periodically the salaries of some 
three imftjon government employees in limited in- 
come brackets and providing free education up to 
foeunh^rtyleveL . 

‘ The average lower and middle class Egyptian is 
yet to feel die benefits of the promised 'trickle 
k down’ effect of economic reform and structural 
adjustment, however. 

Despite the decline in foe inflation rate over die 
past year,' foe prices of most goods, whether local 
or 'imparted,- -have remained out of reach for 
Sena’S and many others like khn, who fall within 
foe limited income bracket To many, promises of 
prosperity and better living standards still seem to 
be little more than “newspaper talk.” 

“At the most my monthly salary plus bonus 
reaches LEI 00-125, rotigfaly foe price of a pair of 
shoes,” laments Sena’fl. 

And wfth tbe cost of living going nowhere but 
■ up, he finds himself increasingly uncertain about 
thc kmri of future Ins dnw children will face. Giv- 
en Ids limited income, Sena’3 doubts whether he 
will be able to afford sending bis children, who are 
currently enrolled in state schools, to univenrity. 
AThe government could be sincere in its effort to 
improve^ firings, and the: figures they give of ec- 
taamic improvement may he true,” he said. ”But 
what do they have to do wifo people like roe?” 

" Opinions on. foe effect of the reform programme 
on foe average Egyptian, ofoourse, vary from one 
. to another. When questioned about the issue, one 
shop owner asserted thai prices had actually gone 
- down over the last year as a result of a sales 
shnxm. This, however, does not mean that peoples’ 

. standards ofhving are improving. 

T can’t really blame die customers,” said the 
owner of a 'ready-made dodri ng shop who pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous. They don’t have 
any .money.' . We tried i m p mwq g matters by re* 
during pnees, but it didn’t work. Business is no 
longer profitable.” 

The men’s suits at the shop boasted a hefty 
-LE600 price tag — a figure that, for foe average 
consumer, is aatmoomirBl 

“Everything is getting so expensive, and one just 
can’t keep up,” said Nadia Karim. Her husba nd, a n 
engineer with foe Ministry of Economy, brings 
home roughly LE550 per month. According to Ka- 
rim, they barely make ends meet each month. “If 
this is economic reform, then what is under-. 

' development," foe quipped. 

- Karim’s concerns have been echo the growing 
sense of insecurity among nearly a minion em- 
pfoyees. working employed in former public sector 
companies currenlly undergoing privatisation. . 

In what had been a sociaJM economy for more 
lhaq thirty years, foe. expected changes in labour 
. laws, designed to meet foe needs of a market econ- 
omy, have further eroded foe Bense of security for 


the employees of state enterprises drat have been 
or are to be privatised- 

Desphe repeated government assurances that 
their careers would not be jeopardised as a result 
of privatisation, many of these employees, such as 
Salah Abdallah, a salesman wifo foe Omar Effendi 
chain of department stores for the past 19 years, 
are uncertain what to make of a future in the pri- 
vate sector that could bring with it the possibility 
of dismissal or trarly retirement. 

With Omar Effendi being listed as one of several 
public sector enterprises to be privatised, Abdallah 
did not know what to make of the government's 
decision. 

“My main problem is that 1 don’t know what pri- 
vatisation really is," he said. “None of us here has 
the slightest idea wbat w3J happen to us. Although 
government officials has repeatedly assured foe 
people that public sector employees will not be 
harmed once a company is privatised, we have 
heard shocking stories about workers forced into 
early retirement once the company is sold.” 

For Abdallah, early retirement would be a fi- 
nancial lrira of death. Currently, he earns LE300 
permonfo as a base salary and, with commissions,, 
sees foot figure dou- 


Helw also nuinn™ that she has endured “in- 
tolerable pressure such as being forced to take va- 
cations or threatened with bad reports which would 
tarnish her 34-year-long career” with the company. 

While cases like El-Hehv’s may not be on the 
government’s agenda, younger employees whose 
early retirement will mean to an insignificant pen- 


sion are more likely to be catered for. 

In an effort to offset foe negative effects of pri- 
vatisation, the Social Fund for Development has 
launched a programme fen- retraining nearly 1,000 
former public sector employees, and expects to 
create nearly 50,000 permanent jobs and 20,000 
tem po r ar y jobs annually between 1997 and 2000. 


ble. But should he 
be forced to retire, 
his pay would be 
drastically reduced, 
making it next to im- 
possible to support 

ms family of ri ght 
“My pension will 
bc calcolated on the 
basis of my baric 
salary only. Without 
foe commission, 
how can we live?” 
be asked. 

- Nearly 12,000 oth- 
er Omar Effendi em- 
ployees are in foe 
same boat. With few 
skills to boast of oth- 
er than bhI»s ( many 
of them would have 
tittle option “but to 
steal” in order to 
make a living, said 
Youssef Habib, a 
salesman in the 
state-run department 
store’s electrical ap- 



Fifty-five-year-oki 
Fatma El-Helw, 
head of the per- 
sonnel affairs de- 
partment at foe 
Alexandria branch 
of the public sector 
Misr Import-Export 
Company, alleges 
that since the gov- 
ernment announced 
its privatisation 
plans, company of- 
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Peace receding, 
violence looming 

For the Palestinians trying to make peace with Israel, 1996 began on a note 
of great hope but ended with a feeling of almost complete despair. Graham 
Usher in Jerusalem traces the sharp dip in Middle East peace prospects 


Lebanon’s fragile 
road to recovery 

As Lebanon continues on the road to recovery after years of war, the threat 
of instability lingers due to Israel’s occupation of territory in south Lebanon. 

Zeina Khodr reports 


For Palestmians in die Occupied Ter- 
ritories, 1996 will be remembered bs the 
year in which the national aspirations in- 
vested in the Oslo peace process were 
Haightetieri only to be betrayed. As so of- 
ten with Oslo, the rupture was caused less 
by the ambiguous tana of die accords 
than by events which showed the fragility 
of the Palestinian- Israeli consensus built 
oq those terms. 

The year began well. Buoyed by the Is- 
raeli army’s redeployment from, six West 
Bank does on 20 January, Palestinians 
from the West Bank and Gaza took part in 
general elections for die Palestinian Na- 
tional Council (PNC), the body authorised 
to legislate Palestinian self g ove rnm ent 
durin g Oslo's three year interim period. 
Despite a boycott of die poll by Pal- 
estinian groups belonging to the Islamist 
and PLO opposition and some minor rig- 
ging a of nearly 80 percent de- 

livered a massive endorsement of the Oslo 
process and Yasser Arafei's leadership of 


Candidates from Arafat’s pro-Oslo Fatah 
movement wan 50 out of tbe 88 PNC 
seats, with Arafat garnering a 87 per cent 
mandate for tbe presidency. Coupled with 
the pro-Oslo sentiment in Israel generated 
after the ass as sin ati on of Yitzhak Rabin, 
the PLO leader could look forward to a 
Labour victory in die Israeli elections and, 
with it, progress to Oslo's critical final 
status negotiations on Jerusalem, settle- 
ments, refogees and borders. 

These hopes took a month to sour. Is- 
lamist-inspired suicide attacks in Israel in 
February and March left 58 Israeli ci- 
vilians dead and over 200 wounded. After 
the first wave of attacks, then Israeli Prime 
Minister (PM) Shimon Peres, suspended 
all negotiations with die Palestinian Au- 
thority (PA). After the second, he author- 
ised the severest closure ever on 

the Occupied Territories. A return to the 
Oslo process, said Peres, was conditi onal 
on the PA rooting out Hamas* “terrorist in- 
frastructure in the self-rule areas'* and on 
PNC changing the Palestine Covenant 

Confronted with the gravest crisis yet to 
bis rale, Arafat obliged but at enormous 
cost to his, the PA's and Oslo's le- 
gitimacy. Over die next three months, PA 
security forces in the West Bank and Gaga 
arrested 1,200 Pales tinians for their sus- 
pected Islamist affiliation, raided 30 Pal- 
estinian institutions and took control of 59 
mosques in Gaza, with little care for tire 
niceties of doe process. On 24 April, Ar- 
afat mustered a majority at die PNC in 
Gaza to change those articles of Covenant 
which deny load's right to exist, yet with- 
out'dicztmg from Israel any reciprocal ac- 
knowledgment of Palestinian rights to 
self-determination and return. The PLO 
leader also agreed quietly with Peres to 
shelve until after the Israeli elections the 
army's partial redeployment in Hebron, 
die last of the West Bank cities to be trans- 


ferred to PA control under Oslo's interim 

agr eement. 

To no avail. On 28 May, 51 percent of 
the Israeli electorate (ami 55 percent of the 
Israeli Jewish vote) returned the Likud 
leader, Binyamin Netanyahu, as Israel's 
first directly elected PM, with a 65-seat 
majority in the 120-member Knesset Li- 
kud's blueprint for Palestinian self- 
government was spelled out Its govern- 
mental guidelines: no .to a Palestinian 
state, no shared sovereignty in Jerusalem, 
no right of return for Palestinian refugees 
to either Israel or the Occupied Territories 
and no ending of Jewish settlement, 
whether in tbe “Galilee and the Negev” or 
“Judea, Samaria,” (i.e. the West Bank) 
“Gaza and the Golan Heights”. 

With Likud in power, Arafat initially 
pursued the same policy of strict adher- 
ence to Oslo as he had with Labour. At 
Netanyahu's behest, he shut down three 
PA offices in Jerusalem, despite the Israeli 
leader's stonewalling on Hebron. But Ar- 
afat also worked to revive his position 
among the Arab states, strengthening ties 
with Egypt, and, at long last," making an 
effort to maw the frigid relations between 
the PA and Syria. 

Neither posture cut it with Netanyahu. 
On 2 August, the Israeli cabinet “unfroze” 
settlement construction in the West Bank 
and Gaza. One day after foe PA closed its 
offices in occupied East Jerusalem, Israel 
ordered the demolition of a Palestinian 
welfare centre in Jerusalem’s old city and 
announced the building of 900 new units 
for a West Bank settlement near Ramallah. 
“Israel has declared war on us,” raged Ar- 
afat, authorising, for the first time since 
the Oslo Agreement, a general strike in foe 
Occupied Territories and calling on Pal- 
estinians to worship at their holy sites in 
Jerusalem, defying Israel's three-year clo- 
sure of the city. 

The general strike was observed. But the 
“mass protest” in Jerusalem drew a de- 
risory response. This was partly due to the 
siege Israel slapped on the city. But there 
were other reasons. 

Even before Likud's victory, Pal- 
estinians in the West Bank and Gaza were 
growing disenchanted with the PA’s ruth- 
less compliance with Israel's security dic- 
tates. After Netanyahu’s take-over, they 
began to vent their frustration against a 
“national” authority that was deferential to 
Israel's “concerns” in the occuned ter- 
ritories but paid scant regard to their own. 
Following die brutal killing of a Fatah ac- 
tivist in a PA prison, Palestinians in Na- 
blus and Tulkarm took to the streets in 
protest. For many, tbe foiled Jerusalem 
protest was testimony to die PA's loss of 
supp o r t on the Palestinian street 

Netanyahu's decision, an 23 September, 
to open an archaeological tunnel beside Je- 
rusalem’s AI-Aqsa Mosque gave Arafat 
die chance to regain popular backing. 
Prompted by PNC members and Fatah ac- 


tivists, be called on Palestinians to protest 
Israel’s “crime against our sacred places.” 

He didn't tell them how to protest After 
29 years of occupation and six years of 
the Intifada he didn’t need to. 

Over the next four days, confrontations 
raged throughout the Occupied Territories, 
with the Israeli and PA military forces en- 
gaging in full-scale gun battles- in Ra- 
mahafi, Nablus, Bethlehem and Rafoh. It 
was the worst violence in the territories 
since the occupation started, leaving a toll 
of 95 dead (80 of them 
Palestinian) and over 
1,000 wounded. Pal- 
Bdiniaiis took On the 
might of the Israeli 
army not to “kill the 
Oslo process”, said 
West Bank Fatah lead- 
er Marwan Bargbouti, 

“but to restore it to i 

Three months on, the ^ - 

resuscitation has yet to 
come. Despite foe M 

PA's renewed standing jjT *7 . * 

in ternationall y, there is I A A 

still no movement mi ij / r 
foe Hebron re- L ^ ' 

deployment Nor have jr 7 ff 

foe confrontations de- f j* A -* 
fleeted Likud from its ^ w ^ 
colonial ambitions in L ‘ 
the West B ank. On 13 If £ 

December tbe cabinet J r .jL 

derided to grant all set- ,jL / ’•j! 

dements the status of V* gj| / 

“national priority” ar- /-/ , 

eas, auguring, if not flL £ j _ 
new settlements, then a * r 
rapid inflow of settlers Jl Jm / 
to join the 145.000 that ♦ 

already reside illegally / [■ /_ tfl 
in the West Bank and 
Gaza. Arafat ended the 7 / - , 

year calling on his peo- ^ k jtm 

pie “to stand strongly ■ »* / 

to face the challenge of m 7 /. 

Netanyahu’s policies ' W ^ jf.* 

and to defend the X ' 
land.” f , 

Three years after the «■ f ■ 1 

historical handshake, jL __ A } 
the Oslo process is at - ^r’ W - . Mg 
an impasse. Its rescue £ - / y 
is dependent on over- 
hauling Israel’s present 
policies, which, in 
practice, would probably mean an overhaul 
of its pr e sen t government Without tins, 
the prospect is less peace than renewed 
confrontations with foe most powerful in- 
digenous army in the Middle East pitted 
against a lightly armed Palestinian militia, 
scattered among the PA's seven auton- 
omous areas. It is a scenario that no Israeli 
government could possibly tolerate. And 
neither, as 1996 snowed, will the Pal- 
estinians. 


Last April, a 17-day Israeli air, artillery 
and naval bombardment left almost 200 
civilians dead, mainly women and chil- 
dren, over 400 wounded and material 
destruction which amounted to nearly 
500 millio n dollars. In 1996, the south- 
erners paid a heavy price in life and in- 
frastructure tinting toe Israeli onslaught. 
Additionally, many reconstruction pro- 
jects were put an bold and the national 
economy was negatively affected be- 
cause investor confidence was shaken. 


development projects over the next five 
years, out this did not materialise. The 
conference, however, was hailed as a 
success since it manifested international 
confidence in the country and its grow- 
ing economy. 

The Lebanese and the weald at large 
are unlikely to forget the gruesome tele- 
vision images of charred women and 
children caused by Israeli gunners slam- 
ming dozens of shells into a UN base in 
Qana, south Lebanon. More than 100 
refugees who had tak- 


■ • " en shehar at the base 

were killed on April 


..• 7 *. IS- The Qana mas-. 

•. -.fcl .(’/•:>* saare and the other Is- 
atrocities were 
condemned by tbe in- 
ternational community 

« and turned inter- 
national public opin- 
ion against IsraeL 
On 26 April, the 
cease-fire under- 
jr J r*yi standing was reached, 

s ’ a written but unsigned 

?-* - accord between Leb- 

- anon and IsraeL In a 

wfflxl bid to protect civilians, 

** barred the combat- 
wSte&f&SllG* ants the Israeli oc- 

- cupying forces as well 

• as resistance guerrillas 

a from launching at- 
tacks an or from ci- 
vilian areas. But it 
sanctioned military op- 
erations against Israeli 
forces occupying a 
border strip in south 
Lebanon. 

The understanding 
also gave birth to a 
five-nation cease-fire 
monitoring group 
formed to supervise 
the truce. The group is 
made up of repre- 
sentatives from the 
United States, France, 
Lebanon, Syria and Is- 
raeL The group has 
held several meetings 
since it was formed 
last August to look 
phokxAFP into complaints of 
cease-fire violations. 

The group has 
blamed Israel three times for wounding 
civilians when its forces shelled south- 
ern villages. It also recently ac- 
knowledged that at least one Katyusha 
rocket fired from south Lebanon 
slammed into northern Israel without 
holding Lebanon responsible. No one 
has so for claimed responsibility for the 
alleged attack. Despite the feet that the 
monitoring group was established with 
die aim of curtailing attacks in the south 
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Despite all this, Lebanon managed to 
get bade on its feet. In feet, Lebanon se- 
cured over 3 billion dollars in loans and 
grants during the “Friends of Lebanon” 
conference in Washington on December 
16. This conference was pan of the 
April cease-fire understanding which 
put an end to the Israeli “Operation 
Grapes of Wrath.” The Lebanese gov- 
ernment had hoped to obtain 5 bullion 
dollars to finance 31 infrastructure and 


of Leban on , it is unable to ensure that 
security and stability will prevail. The 
group’s presence is progress in itsel£” 
deputy Nassib Labood tokl AI-Ahitun 
Weekly: “It is the first time the worid ac- 
knowledges Israeli atrocities m south 
Lebanon. Of course, it would be better if 
the group could take action against Israel 
once it violates the cease-fire." 

As efforts continu e to ensure that foe 
situation in south Lebanon remans un- 
der control, progress on foe peace trade 
were not significant this year. The Leb- 
anese-lsraeli trade of negotiations had 
been frozen even before foe accession of 
foe right-wing gover nmen t in IsraeL 
Chances of talks resuming are slim since 
the new Likud government refuses to re- 
spect foe principle of exchanging land 
for peace. 

Progress on foe Lebanese front is di- 
rectly related to the Syrian peace track. 
The two countries coordinate peace 
moves. Prime Minister Rafik Al-Hariri 
recently said: “Syria and Lebanon will 
not sign a peace agreement wife Israel 
separately from each other.” Damascus 
is foe main power broker in Lebanon. In 
1996, the US and Israel tried to pr ess ur e 

Damascus to mak«> co n ops yfong and to 

exert pressure on Hizbullah resistance 
guerrillas in south Lebanon, but Da- 
mascus did not budge. 

Israeli officials also have un- 
successfully tried to drive a wedge be- 
tween Beirut and Dampens. Last July, 
Israel propounded tire Lebanon-first pro- 
posaL Lebanon and Syria rejected the of- 
fer to resume talks without conditions 
despite the feet that Israel stated it was 
ready to withdraw from south Lebanon 
before signing peace with Syria. It also 
said it would withdraw under a deal to 
be negotiated with Syria, if -Syrian 
troops also left Lebanon and if foe Leb- 
anese army guarante es Israel’s security 


Tension heightened last October. Syria 
re-deployed at least 12,000 troops, a 
third of its force in Lebanon, to the Be- 
han near the Syrian tender. The Israeli 
media highlighted" foe movements as 
plausible indications that Syria, frustrat- 
ed over deadlocked peace talks, might 
be preparing an attack against IsraeL But 
Syria denied that foe troop mov ement 
from, the Befcaa closer to foe Israefi- 
"occupied Golan amounted to a prelude 
to an attack on IsraeL 
The stalemate in peace, negotiations 
and the military conflict in soldi Leb- 
anon pose the continuing forest of in- 
stability in foe region and hamper Leb- 
anon's drive .to rebuild what was 
destroyed in its 15-year civil, wan South 
Lebanon and Lebanon's future remain 
hostag e to the peace process, brad’s il- 
legal occupation of fend serves as a ma- 
jor stmnbUiig block on the road to Leb- 
anon’s recovery. — 
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Test year for Zeroual 


photafleutens 


Algerians lived through their fifth tragic year in a row. Amfra Howekly 
casts an eye over the major events in a turbulent twelve months 


If anything happened in Algeria this year, it involved, revolved 
around or was orchestrated by President Liamine ZerouaL The 
mflitaiy leader did not need more than a few months to remodel 
the political landscape to suil the army's hard-liners after he was 
elected in November last year. The “big_ promises” which ac- 
companied the presidential elections had fostered hopes for real 
change. The only change that tod: place, however, was a limited 
cabinet reshuffle. It i n cluded Islamist feces but came as a dis- 
appointment to many who felt it did not respond to foe hopes of 
fee majority of Algerians. Only a few months before. Zeroual was 
promising political stability and peace and a few mouths later, die 
opposite was taking place. 

the escalation of violence in foe political arena was mi rr ore d in 
the divisions that occurred within foe once strong opposition 
front The powerful fo rm er ruling party, tbe National Liberation 
Front (FLN). witnessed significant changes starting with its 
change of lead e rship from foe flamboyant Abdel-Hamid Mehri to 
Bou Allam Ben Hammooda, a pro-government figure and former 
cabinet minister. 

When former president Chadli Ben Djedid instituted a new con- 
stitution in 1989 allowing a multi-party system, the FLN started 
to disassociate itself from the ruling regime. Afterwards, the FLN, 
under Meta's leadership, enjoyed a measure of political in- 
dependence and gradually joined forces with the opposition par- 
ties. This was clearly evident in the leading role it played in the 
formulation of the ‘National Charter 1 declaration, or foe 'Rome 
Understanding', which was signed by Algeria's five main political 
parties. The charter called for tbe separation of the anny man foe 
republic’s political affaire and foe release of all political prisoners, 
including the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) leaders. The docu- 
ment triggered the firry of the Algerian regime. The group was de- 


scribed as “traitors" by the g ov ernm ent-run TV and radio stations. 
Tbe charter’s signatories were tbe FIS, foe Rally for Culture and 
Democracy (RCD), foe Front for Socialist Forces (FFS), El- 
N ahd a and the Movement for the Democracy of Algeria (MBA). 
Nevertheless, the o p p osi t i on from pursued its criticism of the sit- 


uation in Algeria. They even decided to boycott the presidential 
elections and called on their followers to do the same. 

This vigour did not last too long, however. By overthrowing 
Mehri, foe FUN’S new leadership sent a new message; it was not 
going to pursue tbe role of the ‘opposition’ party any further. 
Rather, foe party drew closer to the government, probably even 
closer to tbe powera-that-be than when it wss Algeria's only polit- 
ical authority. The first statement of foe new secretary-general, 
Ben-Hammouda. was that the “Rome group is outdated.” 

Despite the feet that Zeroual had led all the bilateral talks with 
foe FIS when he was defence minister, his first action upon be- 
coming president was to cancel all contact with foe banned party. 
When he opened the fourth round of national dialogue, Zeroual 
went even further by boldly declaring foot “foe FIS file is closed.” 
The dialogue led nowhere and the level of violence became 

worse. 

To observers, closing or opening the file is not foe way out from 
Algeria’s five-year drama. After the FIS leaden were arrested in 
1992, after the resurgence of violence which followed foe can- 
cellation of the parliamentary elections they were poised to win, a 
lmge number of armed sub-fections emerged, totally out of die 
control of the mother party, foe FIS. According to unofficial 
sources, 80,000 have been killed in violence since then. 

Zeroual ’s bid to end foe violence by dropping it from the polit- 
ical agenda and leaving it to foe army, has not borne fruit Moo 
and more victims, civilians, fundamentalists and police, are killed 


every day. According to non-official human rights organisations, 
the death toll in Algeria reached its peak in *96. The brutal mur- 
der of seven French monks last March might be the most poignant 
since 1992. It was followed a few months later by the assassina- 
tion of a French Bishop and a wave of renewed violence which 
was coupled with the appointment of the Aimed Islamic Group's 
(G1A) new emir, Antar Al-Zawarbi, a former officer in the Alger- 
ian army. 

In foe meantime, Zeroual opened foe fourth round of national 
dialogue in Algiers when a bomb exploded 40km away killing 
five people and injuring 30 others. Although violence was that 
close, foe talks continued, ignoring the issue altogether and fo- 
cusing on Zeroual's suggestions for “amending” foe new constitu- 
tion. The amendments, which in reality turned out to be a new 
constitution altogether, were unwelcome by Algeria's main polit- 
ical parties. Their repres e ntatives participated in foe dialogue in 
the hope o f conv incing Zeroual to dismiss foe idea altogether. 

Their attempts foiled. And while Algerians were celebrating the 
42nd anniversary of their independence, Zeroual announced foe 
date of the public referendum on die constitutional amendments 
to be November 28. According to Zeroual, the aim of the new 
constitution was to “guarantee the right to establish political par- 
ties and enhance political stability.” But Article 42 of the new' 
constitution stipulates that "it is prohibited to establish political 
parties based on religious, linguistic, ethnic or professional foun- 
dations.” Hie new constitution also prohibits tbe “exploitation” of 
Algeria's Arab, Islamic or Amazeghan (Bober) identity in par- 
tisan propaganda. Tbe most significant change, however, is that 
foe new constitution grants sweeping powers to foe president and 
allows for tiie renewal of his five-year term. 

The amendments are a de fecto ban on Islamist parties and will 
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resolve the explosive political situation in Algeria. Not onlv do 
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As the day of the referendum drew closer Imrim 
political parties continued to voice their ^ 

roual for making such unconstitutional 
Article 163 ofthe 

tion has to be voted on^foe^^ted^ SSS oftbe «®®^ 
A JS^ d . 0< f not have Sin ce tbe 1992 msuree^ ***** 

Nevertheless, the referendum was heir! «ui »v_ 
a wry high voter tu rnout, of which 85 
vote. Most opposition party leaders. 

questioned the validity of the polk snociced ^ ** resu ^ s » have 
Twelve months ago, ZerouaJwas cr!rh.ui:-- w 

since the stat WKL aIS 
later, he is struggling with a puzzle-like nnliSi? 
will be further completed bv a^^on.that 
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Who will guide Iran? 

The run-up to next year’s Iranian pres- 
idential elections is likely to see Iran caught 
in the middle of a bitter struggle between 
President Rafeanjanj and Ayatollah Kha- 
mene’i, writes Safa Haeri 


The craning year is set to be a significant one, if not an important 
taming paint; for the Islamic Republic of Iran, the Golf region and 
the rest of die Middle East- On die one hand , Iranian President Ali 
Akbar HaAmi Rafsaojani, probably the most enigmatic, mysteri- 
ous, yet powerful wtaftwwri and pillar of die Islamic regime of Iran, 
may bow out of office in Jane, after 17 years near or at the behn of 
the nation. On die other, the United States will have to go ahead with 
the implementation of the conffovezsial D'Amato Law, which i™ 
at preventing all governments and companies from investing maze 
than $40 million in ban. The law is Ekely not only to bring to die 
boil America’s present Cold War-like relations with Tehran, bat also 
to escalate tensions between the US and its major allies in Europe, 
Asia and South America. 

During a recent conference organised by the London-based Royal 
Institute for inft-mwtiVwmi Affairs on the Persian Gulf, non- 
governmental, but heavyweight American delegates reminded die 
equally non-governmental European participants from Britain, 
France, fleiirwny and Rnacia that Hie new Plhrtnn adminic t p *ti nn has 

no choice other than to apply both the D’Amato Law against ban 
and Lfoya and the Hdms-Bmtrai Law against Cuba. The European 
defantes were all veiy critical of recent unilateral decisions by the 
US. 

The main battle between America and Europeans is die one which 
pits toe controversial German-led European Union policy of “crit- 
ical dialogue’’ with Iran against American efforts to contain the re- 
gime. The HU’S basic stance in the Gulf and elsewhere differe from 
that of toe US: Europe believes mote in maintaining critical di- 
alogue, even with unfriendly regimes, than in toe virtue of isolating 
or cornering these countries. The lesson Europe leamt from its con- 
flict with toe USSR and its allies has been: always keep commumca- 
ticn rhnrm^lg open,” observed Gb erhsr d Rhein, framer director of 
toe European Commission for the Mediterranean. Near and Middle 
East. 


tamment *toas turned oat to be a firihne,” in the words of Eric Rou- 
leau, a Fr e n ch joumalist-tonicd-dipkHiiat and trading Middle East 
“bun is certainly not the ideal partner, but one has to 
c o ntinu e to have a dialogue with it if one wants to bring about a 
chang e in Tehran’s attitude,” said Michael Stmzmer, a di rector of die 
Research Institute far International Affairs in Ebenhausen, Ger- 
many. 

Pro-sanction American analysts reject these acc u sa t ions, seeing 
thek E uro pe a n counterparts ’ . ipsUg b atc e on, dialogue with Inm as 
wishful dunking, if not an exercise in futility. Patrick Clawson of toe 
US Institute for National Strategic Studies remuids those Europeans 
who argue that unilateral sanctions never work that during fheir first 
year, sanctions o gafa* ban cost Tehran $2 bflhon. “The sanctions 
have been much more effective dim anyone expected,” he said. 

“All critical dialogue has produced since it was introduced is that 
more than SO dissident banians have been assassinated by banian hit 
squads on European soil, ” said Gregg Rickman, legislative director 
for Republican Senator Alfbnse D’Amato. 

To Europeans who wish to see US sancrioxs a mended because of 
mounting world pres s ure . Rickman points out that he cannot see 
why the D’Amato and Hehns-Burton laws should be amended since 
toe same Senate and House of Re p re sen tatives which passed them 
have returned to work. 

“With the passage of toe Iranand Libya Sanctions Act of 1996, the 
concept of toe-economic enrichment of these rogue stales being a di- 
rect threat to the US became enshrined in US foreign policy,” Rick- 
man noted. 

The A m e rica ns are irritated fay the criticism levelled against diem 
by their European allies. “We always hear people asking us why we 
don't wart talk to the Iranians, bid nobody aslo why it is that the ba- 
rring new agree to talk to us,” said Clawson in London. “North Ko- 
rea talked to ns and obtained $4 bflBoa ban conld have gained much 
more if it, too, bad agreed to taBc to ns." 

In fact, diffe rent US have tried bard to open a di- 

alogue with Post-Revolution Iran, but without the slightest success. 
Some months ago Robert Pdletrean, US assistant secr e tary of state 
for Near Eastern affairs, reite rated Washington's “readiness" to 

i Iramgrt 

Bnt ban’s real proMcm with Washington is that any normalisation 
with die US waa ruled out by the late Ayatollah RufaoQah Khomeini, 
whose fatwa-Ske decisions r em ai n very much in force. No one in 
Tehran — even toe presort “supreme leader". Ayatollah Ah Kha- 
mene’i — has die courage to nsuave or even change them. For this 
reason, afl a t teu y tt, hotwgver tiurid and indirect, grade President 

Rafsatrjam to open a channel with Washington have been immedi- 
■tejy crushed by the radicals, led by Ayatollah Kbamene’L 

The US administration has recently been forced to look for new 
ways of con t aining Iraq, realising the impossibility of creating a vi- 
able. credible and efficient opposition to President S add am Hareem, 
Tins year toe world watched the lamentable spectacle of fratricidal 
fighting in northern bag between Jafcd Talabatn’s Patriotic Union of 
K u rdista n , backed by Iran, and Massoud Barzani’s Kurdish Dem- 
ocratic Party, which has support from Baghdad. Recently, there have 
been rumours concerning new contacts being established between 
irarfi anrl tragi “private citizens” in an unMentif feri Mediterranean 
country. 

One must remember tfaai the “<faal containment” of Iran and bag, 
as it was find conceived, was seen as- potentially dangerous in that it 
might draw the two “rogue enemies” closer, despite the fact teal one 
has a basically retigjons4oased regime and die other a secular sys- 
tem. 

The next presidential elections in ban will mark the beginning of a 
new ana for die country, affecting, naturally, its foreign relations. 
The most i m p ortan t feature of the elections win be that they will 
h rfng to an end the present situation of a constant, bitter feud be- 
tween Ayatollah Ali Kbmnene’i and President Hashemi Ra&anjani 
The former, a poor caricature of Ayatollah Khomeini and for whom 
the Ayatollah Khomeini's shoes and mantle are too big, lacks both 
religious le gitim acy and political drills, yet sits on a “ravine” chair 
where all powers converge. Khamene’i has ruled out any possibility 
of Ra&anj ani. a political »"imal and a true disciple of MaduaveDi. 
being allowed to trv for a third mandate. 

Twcpw adhy the American constitution, toe Iranian rare does not al- 
Jow any president to run for more than two terms of four years each. 
The persistent efforts of pro-Rafsanjani factions to perauade Ay- 
atollah Kbamene’i to agree to an amendment to extend the maxi- 
mum time permitted for a president to remain in office have been 
flatly rejected. 

A good ra nte r of Iranians have difficulty in believing that Raf- 
saruam will leave office for good, as Western presidents do. In gen- 
eral. they dzink his departure from active political life wfll open the 
doors wide for the radicals, thus dashing all the ir hopes of seeing 
their regime calming down and joining die international oammunity. 
That is why same banians firmly believe that Ayatollah Khar n e n e’i. 
who is reported to have can c e r , may suddenly “go to paradise", the 
r.m» way Ayatollah Kh om emTs son. Ahmed, did more than a year 

a *O nc way or another, Crating with ban will become easier after 
next June’s presidential elections, in toe event of Khaxncnc’i “dis- 
appearing" or becoming incapacitated.' it is Rafeanjani who wfll, 
vJStoout toe slightest doubt, succeed him, to hold concurrently toe 
two jobs Of supreme leader and president With aH powers mbs 
hands. Ra&anjani will be able to start muzzling foe country s hard- 
tioos and opening thorny files such as those of Iran-US relauous 
and ban’s interference m toe Arab-Isradi peace process. 

But if notome drameiic happens and elections are held, the new 
AyatollahKWneTs man. Whh Hrahom Raf- 
sazijmiiout ofhis sight Khanate’! may fcel be can afford to become 


Arabs close ranks, slowly 

Convening their first summit in five years, Arabs this year revealed a level of unity, unprecedented since the Gulf War. 
The scars of that wancontinue to make full Arab reconciliation a slow process. Sherine Bahaa and Rasha Saad report 


This year witnessed the first Arab summit in six 
years. Twenty-one Arab nations participated, 
leaving Iraq out until “a more appropriate time." 
Observers raid diplomats have agreed that bring- 
ing together the two Arab camps that grew out 
of toe crisis caused by toe Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait was a major stop, yet, they say that much 
more is needed. 

“Even though the immediate reasons for hold- 
ing the summit were in the nature 
of an emergency, Le. toe advent 
of the right-wing Likud Party to 
power in Israel, preparations for 
the summit were going on full 
speed months before the actual 
announcement of die summit," 
said Mustafa El-Ffld, Egypt’s 
ambassador to Vi enna. Ac- 
cording to El-Ffld, the summit 
represents the first step to over- 
come toe lack of confidence 
which has characterised inter- 
Arab relations since the second 
Gulf war. “With this summit, Ar- 
abs have entered a new era of 
face-to-face relationship,’’ he de- 
clared. 

According to Mohamed So- 
beih, Palestinian ambassador to 
the Arab League, “The develop- 
ment in pan- Arab relations was 
due to the danger facing toe Arab 
world after toe emergence of an 
extremist Isaeli leadership that 
denies its obligations towards the 
peace process and does not hide 
its intentions towards expansion, 
settlements and Jerusalem." Sobeih also believes 
that die Cairo summit, along with the bilateral 
meetings held is various Arab capitals, prove 
that 1996 witnessed a remarkable progress in in- 
ter-Arab relations. “There is still some effort 
needed to hold a summit that will group all Arab 
countries, including Iraq, and that will settle dis- 
putes among Gulf countries,” he added. 

The importance of the Cano summit, said Ah- 
med Hamroush, bead of the Egyptian Com- 
mittee for Solidarity, is that it demonstrated the 
Arab approval of peace as a strategic option. He 
added that it “succeeded in halting the rush in 
establishing and developing relations with Israel 
and showed the importance of having an Arab 


vision far the future." Meanwhile, Ahmed 
Fakhr, bead of toe Nasser Institute for Strategic 
Studies, made toe point that even though some 
may say that toe middle of 1996 marks toe end 
of Arab division, “one must not forget that there 
are still Arab differences at toe bilateral level 
which require more Arab efforts to resolve.” 
Nabil Nejm, Iraqi ambassador to the Arab 
league, described toe development in Pan-Arab 


necessarily entail political cooperation only. 
Economy as well can play a crucial role. “The 
remarkable success of the Cairo Economic Con- 
ference (MENA ID) last November highlighted 
the distinguished role Arabs can play in regional 
cooperation^ This will help the Arabs in es- 
tablishing a more coherent economic system,” 
said Fakhr. 

Meanwhile, the complications in toe peace 



relations as superficial and not genuine. He ac- 
cused some Arab countries of giving much 
greater importance to their relations with the US 
than to those with the Arabs. He did, however, 
admit that “there is a slight development in 
Arab- Iraqi relations,” especially in the Egyptian- 
Iraqi relationship. He said, “Our relations with 
Egypt have witnessed a remarkable develop- 
ment, given its membership in the UN Security 
Council and its effective role in bringing about 
the ofl-for-food deal. On the economic level, 
Egypt also participated in Baghdad's economic 
fair. Reciprocal visits have also been co- 
ordinated among officials of both sides.” 

For Fakhr, Arab attempts at solidarity do not 


process have caused problems in Arab relations 
because of diverging views on how there com- 
plications should be dealt with. For some ob- 
servers, the election of Netanyahu and the fal- 
tering peace process highlight toe importance of 
maintaining and expanding toe concept of Pan- 
Arab ism. 

Hassan NaTa, a professor of political science 
at Cairo University, believes that plans to solve 
disputes peacefully among Arabs and to achieve 
economic integration in the region are toe key 
for a real improvement in inter-Arab relations. 
According to him. a revival of the Arab League 
and toe establishment of an Arab court of justice 
are also necessary. Nafa believes toe fact that 


toe Arabs only unite whenever challenged by Is- 
rael is worrisome because it makes the union de- 
pendent on external stimuli rather than intrinsic 
interests. 

For other observers, toe complications in toe 
peace process which resulted from fragile agree- 
ments only worsened a rift that was already 
present among the Arab countries. Dis- 
agreements have emerged between toe three 
Arab parties involved in the cur- 

rent peace process i.e. Syria, toe 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) and Jordan. 

One strategic expert who re- 
fused to be named said that the 
Arab- Israeli peace has become so 
intertwined with inter-Arab prob- 
lems that it may block any at- 
tempt to institute full peace in toe 
region. “The fragile peace that toe 
Arabs believe they bad reached 
became toe target of external 
powers who want to re-draw the 
[region's] political map in the 
framework of Peres' New Middle 
East project or even the Euro- 
Meditenanean partnership," said 
the expert 

Analysts agree, however, that 
these new projects must not be re- 
garded as a threat to pan-Arabism. 
They contend that such projects 
are rather organisational additions 
that cannot undermine the na- 
tional dimension established by 
common Arab geographical and 
photo: Reuters cultural factors. 

El-Ffld further explained that there is a grow- 
ing trend in political thought which holds that 
toe age of nationalism is gone. Yet, toe recent 
disappearance of some political entities and toe 
emergence of new ones based mainly on toe cle- 
ment of nationality proves toe falseness of this 
concept. “If we just have a look at what hap- 
pened in former Yugoslavia, the Soviet union 
and even Czechoslovakia, we will realise that 
new entities are built on national bases," said El 
Fiki. “These regional entities will be mainly 
based on toe concept of co-existence and ec- 
onomic benefits but full peace is a precondition 
for any such grouping to survive," El-Ffld em- 
phasised. 


Talking Turkey 


Nobody thought it could happen but an Isiamic-led coalition now rules 
Turkey. Omayma Abdei-Latif reviews the main events in a turbulent year 
that witnessed the coming to power of the country’s first Islamic premier 


When former Prime Minister and present Turk- 
ish Foreign Minister Tansu Ciller came to power 
in 1994, she was. quo ted as saying that she was 
“Turkey's only alternative to militant Islam.” 
Two years latex, her assertion was pul to toe test 
when general elections provided the Islamists 
with a substantia] victory. The Refah (Welfare) 
Party, untainted by Turkey's old-style, corrupt 
patronage politics, captured 1S8 out of the 550 
seats in Parliament and emerged from toe general 
elections as the party with the largest support in 
toe polls. 

Political party leaders managed for three 
months to st eer clear of toe Welfare Party in 
post-election b ar gai nin g to forge a coalition. 
When toe Cflier-Yilma/ coalition finally 
emerged earlier tins year, it formed a government 
whose prime target was to keep the rising, Islamic 
party from taking power. The partners, however, 
spent more time attacking each other than the op- 
position and ultimately it was toe Islamists who 
benefited politically. 

Three months later, the Welfare Party sub- 
mitted a request to publicly question Ciller about 
a multi-million dollar secret slush fund that she 
allegedly managed while die was prime minister. 
These charges set toe pundits pondering and en- 
gulfed the country’s political future in un- 
certainty. Refah leader Necmetfin Erbakan was 
then given the right, according to toe constitu- 
tion, to form a coalition government He man- 
aged to hammer out a deal with Ciller by which a 
rot a t in g premiership granted him toe first two 
years in power as head of government 

When Erbakan assumed power as the country’s 
first Islamic prime minister, one American ex- 
pert cm Turkish affairs warned that while toe 
Turks should be left to decide their own future, 
special concessions that would redound lo Mr Er- 
bakan's political credit should be avoided. 
“Washington should be careful not to tip toe 
scales in the Islamists’ favour," warned Alan Ma- 
kovsky, a senior fellow at the Institute for Near 
East Policy. 

According to sources in Ankara, Erbakan is 
w alking a tightrope between his party’s Islamic 
line and his obligations to the military and sec- 
ular elites of toe His management of affairs 

.during Ins six months in power has left much to 
be desired. The same sources revealed that the 
coalition government was the only formula for 
toe Welfare Party to govern. One source told Al- 
Ahrtnn Weekly. “It has proved easier to con t ain 
toe Islamists in a coalition government t h a n to 
deal with them as a political opposition.” 

The same source added, “Erbakan is being 
forced to lose his power by not being permitted 
to fulfil his premises. For instance, be was com- 
pletely against a mili tary agreement with Israel; 
he was against the Poisoned Hammer (military 
facilities for Western powers to patrol northern 
Iraqi skies) an the soil of Tprkey; he promised 
that the veil would be allowed in universities; he 
promised army officials that they would not be 
thrown out from the military with the a ccusation 
of being fundamentalists and he promised an ec- 
onomic heaven. But as the first six months ofhis 


veil is not allowed in universities. The inflation 
rate is about 80 percent, as always. Sixty-nine 
army officials. 58 of them accused of funda- 
mentalism, were kicked out from toe army. This 
is toe highest number ever. 

Erbakan wfll try to sustain his coalition at any 
expense and will make the concessions necessary 
to remain in power, since be knows that this is 
his rally chance to govern. Sources inside.the Re- 
fah Party refuse to describe these changes as ‘po- 
litical concessions’ but rather ‘adopting toe inter- 
ests of toe country.’ These same sources added 
that toe party’s policies did not undergo radical 
changes and that if toe electoral promises are to 
be kept, national interests have to be considered 
above those of Islam. But Refah officials dismiss 
this as untrue. “This is the first time -we are al- 
lowed to be part of toe government It takes time 
to act from a government's point of view and not 
as an ojSposrtion [party],” Abdullah Gul, the par- 
ty’s foreign affairs specialist told the Weekly. 

On the Arab front, while Turkey became more 
involved in Middle Eastern politics after toe sec- 
ond Gulf War, this year witnessed a deterioration 
in Arab-Turirish relations after Ankara signed a 
military pact with Israel in February. The agree- 
ment was sharply criticised by all Arab stales, 
particularly Syria, which succeeded in rallying 
Arab support to collectively call upon Turkey to 
reconsider toe accord. Relations grew tense 
when Western reports stated that the military 
agreement was the forerunner of a wide-ranging 
military pact that would include Turkey, lane! 
and Jordan. 

In an interview with toe Weekly last Sep- 
tember. Turkish President Suleiman Demirel de- 
nied that the pact was part of an alliance in the 
making in the Middle East “Any alliances in the 
region will undermine the peace process,” the 
president told the Weekly. He also dismissed the 
notion that the pact was targeting a specific coun- 
try, namely Syria. President Mubarak's two-day . 
visit to the Turkish capital in July managed to put 
an end to much of toe controversy surrounding 
toe issue. Diplomatic sources in the Turkish For- 
eign Ministry point out that a similar pact has 
been signed by Turkey with most Arab countries, 
including Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Jordan and Tu- 
nisia. 

On the European front, 1 996 has been, in the 
words of many Turkish analysts, one of the worst 
years. Some went as far as warning the Turkish 
government about “a secret blockade in which 
the United States is taking part.” According to 
former Foreign Minister Deaiz Baykal, “a secret 
embargo is being imposed on Turkey.” To il- 
lustrate his remarks, Baykal listed a number of 
signs: “The suspension of American military aid; 
the non-delivery of American military equipment 
already bought; the resolutions of the European 
Parliament; toe new attitude of the European 
CounciL ” The former minister accuse d the 
present government of irresponsibility, “Turkey 
is rapidly distancing itself from the Western 
world. It is on the way to being excluded from 
this system." 

Turkey was dealt another blow in the European 
arena when toe European Parliament decided by 
an overwhelming majority to freeze aid that 
should haw gone to Turkey in 1997. The parlia- 


ment based its decision on “Turkey’s failure to 
respect its commitments regarding human 
rights.” While Turkey accepts its role as a buffer 
zone af toe eastern edge of toe Western world, it 
wants full membership in toe Western dub in re- 
turn for its good behaviour and is beginning to 
suspect that it will never get it. 

Good tidings came to Turkey in toe shape of 
the renewed sale of Iraqi oil and the consequent 
reopening of the oil pipelines between Turkey 
and Iraq. Under toe limited resumption of Iraqi 
oil sales authorised by toe United Nations, a 
pipeline running through Turkey is to handle half 
of Baghdad’s exports of crude in exchange for a 
foe estimated at $200 million annually. Turkish 
officials made toe point that Turkey is also well 
placed to provide between 20 and 40 per cent of 
the $13 billion in food and medicine that Iraq 
would be allowed to import every six mouths un- 


der a deal recently endorsed by the UN Security 
CounciL 

On the domestic front, Erbakan is now obvi- 
ously aware that there is no question ofhis keep- 
ing the promises he made during his election 
campaign. But Refah members should not be- 
lieve that the emergence of their party as a major 
player on toe Turkish political scene is toe fust 
step towards their reaching a dominant and un- 
assailable position in Turkish politics. 

"This coalition is so suited to be successful. 
First of all, there is a quite healthy division of 
.tasks and power between the partners of co- 
alition.” commented one observer. And this co- 
alition will continue to govern, says toe observer, 
as long as Erbakan continues to make toe conces- 
sions wanted by toe army and the supporters of a 
secular Turkey. If be ceases to do this, the co- 
alition will no longer be permitted to survive. 
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Russia’s 
last stroke 


Before the end of the year, 
Yeltsin returns to the Kremlin 
and boasts that he is ready 
for battle, writes Abdel- 
Malek Khalil from Moscow 


As Russian President Boris Yeltsin made bis 
way bade to bis office just in time to inaugurate 
tbe Christmas break, he briefly stopped on the 
Kremlin steps, waved to the crowd of journalists 
anH tbe occasional stroller and made bis routine 
end-of-year statement “Tbe coming year,” be 
said, “will certainly be better than tbe past 
year." By now thoroughly acquainted with- Yelt- 
sin’s form of command optimism, most Rus- 
sians his statement as yet another 

stale end-of-year promise. Many political ob- 
servers doubt that Yeltsin can breathe new life 
into his government’s policies. In his five years 
in office, he has done little of tbe nuts-and-bolts 
work of running tbe government and has offered 
few ideas for solving the myriad problems pla- 
guing Russia’s economy. 

Indeed, when looking back at 1996, the Rus- 
sian people have no cause for celebration. For 
the Russians, the year was maned by a raging 
civil war in Chechnya, political instability, so- 
cial upheaval, a sharp decrease in the gross do- 
mestic product and a huge accumulation of for- 
eign debt. Going from bad to worse, things have 
not looked as dismal since World War 0. 

Besides the bleak economic conditions, 1996 
also witnessed an upsurge in terrorism: bomb at- 
tacks, explosions, mafia-related homicide and 
crime in general were on the rise throughout the 
year — Russia ’s crime rate is currently the high- 
est in foe world. Moreover, foe media disclosed 
that high-level government officials were deep- 
ly involved in political corruption, embezzle- 
ment attempts and juicy personal scandals. 

The year was also plagued by widespread la- 
bour unrest As in previous years, Yeltsin’s ill- 
fated administration faced a serious nationwide 
payment crisis affecting millions of pensioners 
and workers, including coal miners, teachers, 
doctors and nuclear power engineers. Millions 
went on strike during the year, stopping pro- 
duction for weeks on end Even the prestigious 
Russian army is affected, with officers and sol- 
diers waiting for back payments. 

Due to the bankruptcy of the Yeltsin regime, 
the Communists gained much ground over foe 
past few months. This was heralded by foe De- 
cember '95 parliamentary elections, where the 
Communists made a remarkable come-back by 
capturing a third of foe lower house of parlia- 
ment's seats. And during foe first round of foe 
presidential elections in June, foe Communist 
candidate, Gennady Zyuganov, seriously chal- 
lenged Yeltsin’s re-election bid when be gained 
32 per cent of tire vote — Yeltsin secured 35 per 
cent. Assessing Yeltsin’s record and his capac- 
ity to run foe country is 1997, Zyuganov em- 

forms. “Russia’s economic crisis is a 
to die failure of Yeltsin’s policies. [The crisis] 
has shown foe complete hopelessness of the 
model of economic reforms offered by Russia's 
radical liberals,” declared Zyuganov at a recent 
press conference. 

Tire suspended civil war in Chechnya remains 
another area of contention and a potential polit- 
ical powder keg for Yeltsin. Although foe Rus- 
sian government and foe Chechen separatists 
have decided to postpone a decision on die final 
status of the breakaway republic until the year 
2000, Yeltsin's political advisers fear that the 
Chechen parliamentary and presidential elec- 
tions, scheduled for 27 January 1997, may fur- 
ther destabilise the region by empowering the 
separatist factions. Despite the official end of 
hostilities and the ongoing negotiations, Chech- 
nya is clearly experiencing deep turmoil be- 
cause of the unresolved national question. 

Indeed, the recurrent attacks on government 
installations, the bomb explosions and tire at- 
tacks on Russians and foreign nationals attest to 
the region’s political instability. The Chechen 
political leadership has even accused foe Rus- 
sian government of instigating terrorism in an 
attempt to have the upcoming elections either 
delayed or annulled. Chechnya's security chiefr 
Abu Movsayev, has accused the Russian secret 
service of organising the recent killing s of six 
Red Cross workers and six Russian nationals. 
Although the Russian Interior Ministry and Fed- 
eral Security Service have denied involvement 
in tire slayings and dismissed such accusations 
as “irresponsible’’, Yeltsin’s government has a 
strong political stake in sabotaging elections 
which may eventually pave the way to Chech- 
nya’s independence. 

Since Chechnya's bid for independence after 
the break-up of foe Soviet Union in 1991, Yelt- 
sin has feared that Chechnya’s secession may 
have a domino effect in foe region and ultimate- 
ly trigger a wider regional independence, drive 
in the Caucasus, fragmenting foe Russian Fed- 
eration. This fear was recently expressed by 
Russian parliamentarians during a closed ses- 
sion. Some deputies warned that allowing elec- 
tions to take place would empower the Chechen 
executive to establish economic and trade re- 
lations with foreign governments, thus sooner or 
later paving the way fen eventual independence 

— which should be avoided at all costs. Viewed 
in this context and given the high stakes, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that despite foe cur- 
rent cease-fire and ongoing negotiations, Yelt- 
sin’s ill-fated invasion of Chechnya, during 
which an estimated 100,000 Chechens were 
killed and more than 200,000 injured, is far 
from being resolved. 

On the home front, Yeltsin's ordeal with a 
quintuple heart bypass operation and his con- 
sequent forced retreat from foe political scene 
resulted in major power battles between his for- 
mer national security adviser, General Al- 
exander Lebed — Yeltsin’s special envoy to 
Chechnya and a supporter of its independent 

— and Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
who opposes the republic’s self-det erminati on. 
Chernomyrdin came out ahead when foe pres- 
ident finally fired the all-ton feisty and strong- 
minded Lebed, a potential powerful successor to 
Yeltsin. 

Upon his return to tbe Kremlin,. Yeltsin an- 
nounced that be would put his house back in or- 
der, tending credence to the ram our that heark 
of men like Chernomyrdin and Chief-of-Staff 
Anatoly Chubais will roll now that Yeltsin has 
made his come-back. .Some analysts, however, 
believe that the president needs political scape- 
goats to offer for tbe untenable situation and to 
prove that he has regained control Not- 
withstanding Yeltsin’s vigorous announce- 
ments, the Russian people seem unimpressed. 
After five years of economic upheaval caused 
by market reforms, most ordinary Russians axe 
more concerned with deep-rooted economic 
problems with passing Kremlin intrigues.. , 
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Thousands of refugees stranded in.the 
mountains above Mugimga camp fa ■■ 
eastern Zaire streamed down into tbe 
vicinity of village, 27 November . 

The refugees awaited transfer to tbe 
Zairean-Rwandan border. Most of the 
ethnic Hutu refugees terrorised by their 
fellow Hutu leaden were until recently 
fearful of returning to Rwanda. In 1996, 
tbe refugees decided to return home in 
spite of beteg attacked by the mili t i a s of 
the Hutu leadership and the Zairean army. 
Most of the refugees had returned home 
by mid-December (photo: Reuters; 



The struggle continues 

There is hope yet for Africa, writes Gamal Nkrumah, as he charts a rough guide to the continents woes and joys in ’96 


Let us follow foe African economic recovery trail 
Its twists and turns are legion. Tribal passions are 
stirred up by exhausted soils. Ethnic conflict is a 
euphemism for several other far more serious prob- 
lems. Take Burundi. Peasants constitute 90 per cent 
of the country's nine milli on people. Demographic 
pressures accentuate tbe problem of increasing food 
production in what is, apart from Rwanda, the most 
densely populated country on the continent 

Food production in Burundi is actually on foe 
rise. But agricultural development based on tradi- 
tional tines has become untenable. Ethnic Hutu 
peasants have encroached cm the marshlands of eth- 
nic Tutsi pastoralists. Draining marshlan ds com- 
pounded soil erosion problems. Overfarming and 
the intense use of previously marginal agricultural 
land inflamed ethnic hatred. Over the past deca d e, 
some 50,000 hectares of equatorial jungle have 
been cleared with dire consequences for Burundi’s 
ecosystem. Ecological disasters are at foe root of 
ethnic conflict in Burundi, Rwanda and Zaire. Eth- 
nic conflict is the result, not foe cause, of Africa’s 
economic malaise and social upheaval. 

In Zaire, too, economic disparities and ecological 
considerations fuel ethnic and regional tensions. A 
line t unning between Kjmanga in southwestern 
Zaire and Kisangani in foe northeast of tbe country 
divides die country linguistically, ethnically and ec- 
onomically. Acidity, aluminium toxicity and phos- 
phorus saturation in the soil have rendered in- 
tensive farming impossible in many areas of foe 
vast country. Pollutants are washed down toward 
the Congo-Zaire and Nile basins. Displaced and 
disquieted, people have resorted to arms to achieve 
foeir goals. For these people, foe way forward is 
.armed strug gl e, for survrvaL .• .. v . 

Laureift-Dfisixt Kabila, leader of the Alliance for 
foe Liberation of Congo-Zaire, is the most famous 
of those who have resorted to aims. Kabila is now 
in control of much of eastern Zaire. Kabila controls 
foe capitals of northern and southern Kivu — Bu- 
kova and Goma. Armed opposition leader. Jacques 
Matanda Ma Mboya, who is today in exile in -neigh- 
bouring Angola, is another Zairean figure who has 
resorted to arms. Mboya has made frequent visits to 
a fellow guerrilla leader from Lower Zaire prov- 
ince, who goes by the nom dc guerre of Mqor Pico 
and is now based in Uganda. President Yoweri Mu- 
seveni of Uganda is a staunch supporter of both 
Major Pico and Kabila. Tbe latter is also backed by 
Rwanda, Burundi and other East African states. An- 
gola and several other southern African nations 
support Mboya. The central thrust of foe ideology 
of Kabila, Mboya and Pico is that they reject 
Zaire's sham democracy; they have opted for foe 
armed straggle. Uganda's Museveni followed tbe 


same path, as did tbe now ruling Rwandan Patriotic 
Front in Rwanda. 

Eastern Zaire is Swahili-speaking and the ethnic 
groups there have close ties to the people of Rwan- 
da, Burundi, Uganda, Tanzania and other East Af- 
rican countries. Eastern Zaire is also resource-rich 
and far more economically viable than western 
Zaire. The provinces of eastern Zaire are Kasai, 
Kivu, Shaba and Upper Zaire. Kivu, bordering 
Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi and Tanzania, is Zaire’s 
granary and has vast reserves of natural g3S and oil. 
Kasai produces most of Zaire’s major export earn- 
er, diamonds. Shaba, formerly Katanga, which tried 
to secede from Zaire in I960, is rich in copper, co- 
balt, manganese and uranium. Upper Zaire has un- 
tapped gold, diamond and oil reserves. 

The western Zairean provinces — Lower Zaire, 
Equateor, Bandundu and Kinshasa, the capital — 
are poorer in mineral and agricultural resources. 
Moreover, foe ethnic groups in western Zaire speak 
Lingala as a lingua franca. President Mobutu Sese 
Seku is from foe west; most Zairean oppo si tion 
leaders are from the east, centre or south of foe 
country. But let us not muddle ethnic conflict and 
regionalism with die closely related phenomena of 
social disintegration, ecological disasters and in- 
tractable economic problems. What is changing — 
what foe drums of war wain us of — is foal quickly 
executed coups d'etat in the capital are out and 
long drawn-out armed struggles in rural areas are 
in. 

Mobutu seized power on 24 November 1965. His 
People's Movement of foe Revolution (MPR) was 
for over two decades foe sole political party in 
Zaire. Mobutu bowed to French, Belgian and 
..American pressure and.legplised numerous political 
parties — there arc over 45 legal political parties in 
Zaire today. Zaire has some 200,000 ethnic groups 
speaking some 500 different languages. The great 
unanswerable question is what will happen to Zaire 
in the post-Mobutu era. The president is a very sick 
man. He returned this week to Zaire after under- 
going cancer surgery in Switzerland. He received a 
tumultuous welcome. 

The MPR is still a power to be reckoned with, but 
whether foe MPR will remain held together after 
Mobutu's demise is another question. The opposi- 
tion to Mobutu in Kinshasa has centred around 
Etienne Tshisekedi. He is from Kasai Province in 
centra] Zaire and hails from the same ethnic group 

— tiie Luba — as Kabila’s chief-of-staff Andre- 
Kisase Ngandu. The point is char two leaders of the 
same ethnic group chose different paths to power 

— Tshisekcdi through party political activism in 
foe capital and Ngandu through the barrel of the 
gun in the Zairean jungle. 


Are ethnic conflicts Africa’s quagmire? Samuel 
Huntington's The Clash of Civilisations and the 
Remaking of the World Order, published earlier 
this year, claimed that “cultural identities are shap- 
ing foe patterns of cohesion, disintegration and 
conflict in foe post-CoId War period.” Frankly, I 
think that Huntington's provocative assertion that 
“global politics is being reconfigured along cultural 
lines” is gobbledygook. 

Tbe West has decided that the armed struggle 
phase is gaming momentum. It is devising ways 
and means to deal with h. It is no surprise then that 
the new United Nations secretary-general is a sub- 
Saharan African. He also happens to be a man with 
vast experience in peacekeeping. Kofi Annan, let 
us not forger, headed until very recently the UN 
peacekeeping operations. Rapid-reaction or de- 
ployment forces and international peacekeeping 
brigades are at foe top of his agenda. Madeleine 
Albright, the United States secretary of state des- 
ignate, appreciates Annan 's virtues. The West has 
decided to focus on rapid deployment forces to 
quell armed rebellions in Africa and many African 
leaders, in power and in opposition, have been 
more than willing to play a supportive role. 

The glee with which the media reports the calam- 
ities in Africa is sickening. The ghosts of pre- 
colonial tribal wars were exhumed in modern 
armed rebellions across Africa in 1996 — or so foe 
international media would have us believe. They 
say that in 1996 Africa's imminent integration into 
foe global economy was delayed by a last-minute 
hitch: ethnic conflict. I do not believe ethnic con- 
flict is an insurmountable problem. 

For Africa, 1996 was both exciting and exasper- 
ating. Today, Africa is immovably ensconced as 
runner-up to Asia in foe rapid economic growth 
rates league and tipped to become die fastest grow- 
ing region in foe first decade of foe 21st century. 
Why the optimism? What has changed? The inter- 
national financial institutions are pleased with Af- 
rica's performance. Their message was loud and 
clear do it right, or not at all. Right, of course, re- 
fers to privatisation, deregulation.and foe applica- 
tion of stringent monetarist policies. 

America is, nevertheless, all-important in Africa. 
The International Monetary Fund (IMF) and foe 
World Bank have their headquarters in Washington 
DC Africa watches how South Africa's National 
Economic Development and Labour Council, per- 
haps foe single most important organisation of its 
kind on foe continent, is dealing with the IMF. 
South Africa asked foe IMF for assistance in in- 
creasing its foreign reserves to protect the country's 
currency, foe rand. Michel Camdessus, foe IMF’s 
director-general, visited South Africa this year and 


met South African President Nelson Man d e la . “We 
have to ensure that our monetary policy complies 
with guidelines foe IMF have set,” Mandela said 
last week. “Without infringing on our sovereignty, 
these guidelines are absolutely necessary.” Most 
other African leaders share his opinion. 

Some would have us believe that left to its own 
devices, Africa — its economy and ecosystems — 
is unsuitable for foe next century. But Africa is 
among the best-equipped continents to take ad- 
vantage of the global economy. Africa cannot claim 
that many high-tech start-ups, but it didn’t, I be- 
lieve, get foe praise it deserved in 1996 fra turning 
its economy around. Why are we not told that foe 
number of African countries with negative growth 
rates dropped from 19 in 1993 to three in 19967 
Good news is no news. Key fast-expanding African 
economies like Ghana, Uganda and South Africa all 
had economic growth rates of over six per cent in 
1996. Not only do prospects for an upturn in Af- 
rica's economy look promising, but tile political 
map of Africa is changing for the better, too. 

Still, all three high-flyers have crippling social 
woes. The continent’s grave sodo-econranic pre- 
dicaments are compounded by its debt crisis. Af- 
rican debt has now climbed to close to S3I5 hfl- 
lion, which is double its 1980s level. It is 
equivalent to over 95 per cent of foe continent’s 
gross domestic product (GDP). Fra snb-Saharan 
Africa the debt burden is even heavier stiD — 123 
per cent of GDP. The comparable figure fur North 
Africa is 73 per cent. The sub-Saharan figure com- 
pares unfavourably with less than 50 per cent for 
Latin America. Sub-Saharan African debt today to- 
tals some S223.2 bdOicm and is now almost 270 per 
cent of the region's export «*mrngK_ Africa used 31 
per cent of its. export earning s to service its debts in 
1991 and the figure was the same in 1996. Africa's 
arrears on debt-service payments doubled from 
$32.6 billion to $62^ billion between 1991 and 
1994. One-fifth of the continent's savings goes on 
servicing debts. 

Foreign direct investment (FDI) to Africa ac- 
counts for only two per cent of the total FDI to de- 
veloping countries. However, the decline in Af- 
rica’s share of total FDI inflows to the South was 
halted in 1996: ft was 10 per cent in 1987-91, five 
per cent in 1992-94, 3.6 per cent in 1995 and is 
projected to stand at five per cent in 1996. 

It was Washington which nudged Burundi's uxti- 
itsuy ruler Pierre Buyoya back into office on 25 
July. Why Washington has aligned itself with 
-Uganda, Rwanda and Burundi against its old 
henchman Mobutu remains a mystery. But events 
in the Great Lakes region will unfold in 1997, un- 
covering America's agenda fra Africa. 


Liberalisation takes all 

1996 secured the victory of world economic liberalisation. It was not a good year for the Third World's poor, writes Faiza Rady 


"In tiie developing countries, an estimated 13-18 
million people, mostly children, die from hunger 
and poverty each year. That is about 40.000 people 
a day. or 1, 700 people an hour. ” 

James Speth, president of tbe World Resource In- 
stitute 

The most remarkable thing about 1996 may just be 
how predictable it was, and how the pattern of ec- 
onomic and political upheavals inevitably followed 
the single-minded logic of global market reforms. In 
this context, it would be tempting to label 1996 as 
foe year of “globalisation”. In feet, tbe year ended 
with a victory for globalisation and the “free mar- 
ket” with the World Trade Organisation (WTO) 
ministerial conference, held in Singapore. The con- 
ference augured more of tbe same fra foe next few 
decades, in an attempt by powerful Northern. nations 
to institutionalise market reforms way into the 21st 
century — thereby mortgaging the world’s future to 
neo-Iiberaiism. This was confirmed by WTO head 
Renato Ruggiero, who declared in Singapore that 
reforms and trade liberalisation have now “reached 
the point of no return.” 

Although reforms dare back to the early 1980s 
and the era of US President Ronald Reagan and 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, the full- 
blown global impact of liberalising trade by lifting 
protective tariffs, privatising stale enterprises and 
rolling back health, welfare and social security ben- 
efits strongly reverberated into the 1990s. While 
this was equally true in the North and the South, 
people in foe South were the most affected. “Es- 
pecially ravaged were tbe regions that were most se- 
verely subjected to reforms: Latin America and Af- 
rica. In Latin America, the force of reforms struck 
with special fury, largely cancelling out tiie progress 
of the 1960s and 1970s. The numbers of people liv- 
ing; in poverty rose from 130 million in 1980, to 180 
million at tiie beginning of tiie 1990s,” wrote so- 
ciologist Walden Bello. Class inequalities in foe re- 
gion are aggravated by a 20-fold income differential 
between the richest and foe poorest 20 per cent 

In s ub-Saharan Africa tbe picture is even worse. 
UNICEF reports foal the subcontinent has the high- 
est under-five mortality rates worldwide. Niger tops 
tbe list with 320 deaths per 1,000 births. (Finland, 
the country with the lowest infant mortality rate, has 
five deaths per 1,000 births.) Life expectancy in foe 
region continues to be tiie shortest in tiie world with 
foe average life-span estimated at 51 years. Ac- 
cording to the 1992 Word Bank debt report, foe to- 
tal debt for the subcontinent amounts to 110 per 
cent of its gross national product, compared to the 
figure of 35 per cent of aggregate GNP for all de- 
veloping countries. By foe early 1990s real per cap- 
ita income declined to its 1960s levels. And foe sit- 


uation is getting worse. 

The United Nations Development Programme es- 
timates that the subcontinent's current 30 per cent 
share of the world’s poor will rise to 40 per cent by 
the year 2000. Worldwide in 1 996, social upheavals 
revealed people lashing out at foe gradual erosion 
of their social base and the loss^if their livelihoods. 

In wealthy South Africa — one of the world’s 
leading producers of diamonds, gold, magnesium 
and uranium — the black majority is still massively 
underdeveloped. In a country of 37.7 million, they 
represent 95 per cent of the 18 million people living 
below the poverty line. Sixty per cent of blacks sur- 
vive in conditions of absolute poverty. “The Af- 
rican National Congress will soon squarely face 
[apartheid’s] legacy of vast social dysfunction, gro- 
tesque under-education and armed anger,” predicted 
political analyst Martin Woqllacott 

In Mexico, as a result of the wholesale auctioning 
of foe public sector, 10 financial monopolies 
emerged which control 71 per cent of the stock 
market shares. “By selling foe nation's patrimony to 
a handful of wealthy families, tbe government has 
created a dangerous rupture of the social fabric,” 
commented Jaime AviISs, editor-in-chief of the 
Mexican daily La Jornada. Among foe 37 million 
enjoyable people, 21.5 million are either un- 
employed or underemployed and half of the work- 
force makes less than foe minimum wage. And as a 
direct result of foe December 1994 stock market 
crash, 800,000 people lost foeir jobs. 

The dire material conditions resulted in a re- 
surgence of militant insurgency in Mexico. In late 
June a new rebel group — the Popular Revolu- 
tionary- Army (EPR) — surfaced in Guerrero, a 
poverty-stricken southern state where fanners still 
live in mud shacks without water or electricity, 
while flie rich and the super-rich vacation in neigh- 
bouring Acapulco’s ritzy clubs and casinos. Co- 
ordinating their attacks on government installations 
in six states, foe EPR lolled at least 20 policemen 
and marines. Senator Herberto Castillo said the 
group emerged as a result of social marginalisation, 
poverty and political repression. “Tbe people do not 
want to lake up aims,” said foe senator, “but they 
are forced to.” 

In Russia, '96 appeared as gloomy as '95, despite 
tiie much heralded drop of annual inflation from 
200 to 52 per cent. The decreased inflation rate, 
however, was meaningless jo tbe millions who went 
without salaries for months on end, receiving food 
coupons in lieu of ray cheques. Accordingly, la- 
bour protests intensified. In February, 450,000 coal 
miners went bn strike, shutting down an estimated 
80 per cent of tiie industry’s production. Over foe 
same period, some 250.000 teachers also stayed 
away from work. Expressing foe workers’ col- 
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lective despair during President Boris Yeltsin’s re- 
election campaign, an enraged coal miner fumed: 
“This is not wartime for God’s sake; ft is foe re- 
formed far north. We risk our lives digging for coal 
and they pay us with bits of paper.” 

Since Russia started its head-over-heels privat- 
isation drive, production has decreased by 50 per 
cent and lay-offs are rampant Unemployment is es- 
timated at 10 per cent, affecting minions of work- 
ers, and foe drop in production was reflected in this 
year’s slow growth rate in gross domestic product 
— estimated at one per cent As a consequence of 
untenable working conditions and endemic wage 
delays, foe Communists scored a major victory by 
capturing 22 per cent of the vote in last December’s 
parliamentary elections. Boris Yeltsin only barely 
managed to defeat the Communist candidate, Gen- 
nady Zyuganov, in this year's presidential elections 
by allying himself with General Alexander Lebed in 
the second round. 

In reference to the increasing class polarisation in 
foe embattled country, sociologist Alain Bihr com- 
mented: “Compounded and reproduced, social in- 
equalities form a system, trapping an increasing 
number of people, who insidiously lose their rights 
and foeir citizen's status.” 

From foe perspective of 1996, ft looks like neo- 
liberalism has won the day. Since tbe early 1980s, 
foe World Bank and its sister organisation, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, have imposed structural 
adjustment programmes (SAPs), or reforms, as loan 
preconditions on countries of foe North and tbe 
South. Claiming to redress macro-economic imbal- 
ances like deficits in the budget, die balance of pay- 
ments and trade as well as inflationary trends, foe 
international funding institutions (IF Is) have ad- 
vocated public sector privatisation, exchange rate 
liberalisation, currency devaluation and foe removal 
of tariff and trade barriers. Notwithstanding the fail- 
ure of SAPs in many parts of tbe world, the IFIs te- 
naciously continue to promote market reforms as 
foe only form of “sustainable" development, bran- 
dishing the Asian success stories as models. 

Yet many analysts suggest foal Asian countries 
only partially applied SAPs, if at all. Refusing the 
funding agencies’ directives to remove trade and 
tariff barriers, Asian countries kept a tight pro- 
tectionist lid over local capital and industrial 
growth. They also regulated foe inflow of foreign 
investment and used it to strengthen foeir national 
manufacturing base. Some countries like Taiwan 
and Malaysia avoided implementing SAPs alto- 
gether. Other countries like South Korea, Thailand 
and Indonesia only selectively implemented reform 
requirements. 

South Korea, for example, retained its tariff sys- 
tem and thereby protected (he growth of its local in- 


dustrial products, which continued to be absorbed 
by domestic market demands. In addition, imports 
and foreign investments were subjected to strict reg- 
ulations — which guaranteed (oral capital and com- 
modities a competitive edge. Thailand established a 
policy of manufacturing import-substitution com- 
modities in foe late ’80s, after which growth rates 
started to soar. On the other hand, it may be telling 
that foe most “reformed” country in the region, the 
Philippines, remains to this day the poorest and 
leastdeveloped. 

Promoting the Asian model as a SAP success sto- 
ry, the IFIs continue to advocate reforms, with the 
contention that foeir overall strategy will lead to ec- 
onomic growth and ultimately develop the South by 
attracting much needed foreign investments. This, 
tbe IFIs claim, is particularly needed in Africa — 
foe poorest continent with 32 of foe world's 48 least 
developed countries. 

However, despite a tong and painful history of 
SAPS m Africa, foe actual flow of foreign in- 
vestment to tbe continent has, so far, remained mini- 
mal. Currently, investment flows to Africa amount 
to only five per cent of total investment to foe rest 
of foe developing world. More importantly, such in- 
vestment has been concentrated mainly in the ex- 
traction sector and restricted to a few countries — 
such as ofl-nch Nigeria and mineral-rich Botswana, 
a leading exporter of diamon d s to South Africa, 
tven ui these countries, foreign investment in the 
manufacturing and service sectors has remained 
minimal, accounting for only seven per cent of total 
foreign investment Other countries have been rel- 
atively successful because of foeir peculiar geo- 
graphical position, like Lesotho and Swaziland 
intere5tin g to investors txxause 
“ conveni “ t “port bases to 
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I sraelis are intensely aware of the irony of his- 
tory in their predicament a state established as 
a national homeland for Jews* most of whom 
have no intention of moving there. The over- 
whelming majority of Jews are Zionist diaspora set- 
tlers; they are perfectly willing to shoot national 
dflgpw with gwittiigMCTWj to demonstrate on their 
state’s beh alf and to pay d ona tion s , bat moving 
lode, stock and barrel to Israel is another question 
entirely. This attitude, described by Borocbov, the 
Zionist labour HrintneTj as ^rving-rnom/armchair Zi- 
onism " and by another Israeli intellectual as “Zion- 
ism from abroad” (literally; Zionism without settle- 
ment), was perhaps inevitable. 

Israelis can only deal with this anomaly in- 
directly. Jokes are one way of exp res sin g their feel- 
ings about the predicament m winch they find them- 
selves. The ghost-towns buQt in the West Bank by 
the Israeli g ov ern m ent for instance, are commonly 
described as “dummy settlements’', because they 
mnt »in nn rnVinh t tsmtc The most iiupoitarit Jewish 
state, some quip, is actually “the Jewish State of 
New York” (where there are more Jews than in Is- 
rael). 

Israelii disparagingly refer to American Jews as 
“Jewish Wasps” (White Anglo-Saxon Protest ants), 
intimating that they are American in mind and spirit 
and only assume a gloss of Jewish identity. For the 
American Jews, according to some Israelis, Israel is 
a “Jewish Disneyland,” good for a bit of rec- 
reational and spiritual R&R, or a “Jewish national 
museum” where they can while away a few bouts, 
come away filled with patriotic zeal, and then re- 
turn to their real homes abroad. 

“Hotel Zion" is how one Israeli intellectual 
up the relationship of international Jewry 
with IsraeL They flock to & in the winter and sum- 
mer when the weather is pleasant, but as soon as it 
starts taming cold, they bead off, leaving the hotel 
staff (the Israeli settlers) to lock up the doors and 
windows and make the necessa r y repairs and ren- 
ovations so that they can welcome the tourists back 
the following season. (It has been suggested that 
the word 'Zion' is derived from the same root as the 
verb yasun — to maintain or preserve — which 
makes the metaphor of a “Hotel Zion" mamtameri 
by its local Zionists particularly apt in this context) 
The readiness to give donations to the national 
homeland is another frequent subject of derisive 
jibes. One commentator coined the term “check- 
book Judaism”, r e ferrin g to those Jews who believe 
that all it takes to fulfil their Jewish identity is to 
enlist their donations to the various Jewish and Zi- 
onist organisations. Having once finked over their 
check, they can return with an easy conscience to 
their ordinary, noo-Jewish American life-style and 
indulge in unbridled consumerism without com- 
punction. 

It is even insinuated that some pay their contribu- 
tions not out of any love for the Jewish state per sc, 
but out of fear. Arthur Hertzberg has refer red to 
“alimony Jews” who pity their money to the Zionist 
slate to buy its silence and keep h off their backs. 
Another Israeli used a totally different metaphor to 
criticise die same attitude. Jews abroad, be said, 
pour their money into Israel like a man paying off a 
mistress who has given him a few stolen hours of 
forbidden pleasure, and then returns to his Amer- 
ican wife and family. 

The diaspora Zionist has therefore been defined 
as die Jew who collects money from a second Jew 
in order to send a third Jew to the promised land. It 
is said ^ when Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
leader of the diaspora Zionists, was asked what po- 
sition he hoped to assume in the Zionist state, he 
answered that he would certainly choose to be that 
nation’s ambassador in either Paris or London. One 
intellectual likened the diaspora Zionists, to the 
members of a military chorus, belting out “for war d 
march! forward man*!” while remaining firmly 
planted in their places. 

Even when Jews from abroad do settle in Israel, 
problems are bound to arise. When the Soviet Jews 
arrived, the Israelis noticed that they were Zionist 
settlers in name rally. .At heart they were complete 
mercenaries, seeking social advancement at any 
cost, and ready to seek it anywhere, even in the 
promised land. What attracted them to Iskael was 
not its holiness, but cheap prices and material op- 
portunities. 

Their statements to the Israeli press continue to 
betray their opportuni sm. Ore immigrant was quot- 
ed as saying feat he did not come to Israel to tray a 
cv car, because be already had one in Russia; rather, 
be came to buy a bigger car. A second complained 
that tire weather was too hot in the promised land. 
A third, despite bis claims of religiosity, betrayed a 
surprising ignorance of the faith. He knew that the 
. Jews woe supposed to fight candles on one of the 
days of foe week, but was it Tuesday or Saturday? 
A fourth interviewee was quoted cracking a joke 
about foe Wailing Wall (Ko tel in Hebrew), calling 
it the ^Discotd". 

The Russian. Jews, according to one newspaper, 
were “sitting on their suitcases,” the implication be- 
ing that they were simply biding their time until 
they could escape from Zkxa at the first op- 
portunity, and head toward any other destination 
foat w^uld offer them better opportunities for up- 
ward mobility. 

An equally mercenary Israeli bureaucracy, devoid 
of any idealism, finds flriw new mobile m i g ra n t en - 
tirety to its taste, fen he is quite accommodating and 
accepts what is meted oat to him without much hag- 
gling, unlike foe idealistic type, who needs to be 
on account of the sacrifices he has 


The Jerusalem Post's Fifth Column section fea- 
tured an article about the current state of Zionism 
writtrai by a vety shrewd Israeli columnist Entitled 
Imm o rtal Zionism”, the article was written in foe 
form of a dialogue between an op timi st and a pes- 
simist. When me pessimist declares that Ionian is 
dead, the other contends that, on the contrary, Zion- 
ism is immortal, and proceeds to adduce conclusive 
evidence. First, he says, “Zionist immi gration from 
the United States is still going full steam ahead.” 
With the absolute confidence of one sure of his 
facts, he adds, “The Israeli Consulate m New York 
has sent over a hundred coffins, since the Jews in 
America lake to be buried in IsraeL” (This phrase is 
not a joke, but rattier reflects the continuation of 
Jewish religiotis tradition). The immigrants are ar- 
riving, to be sure, as foe optimist says, but in the 
freight de part m ent , «r»d Zirmirt rallies are still heM, 

' but in foe funeral homes, which display the fol- 
lowing emblem: “Give me your insured, the de- 
ceased, the embalmed, who want to rest in peace” 
(parodyingfoe motto on the Statue of Liberty). 

[ That foe Jews prefer to be buried m Israel, foe op- 
mmst-argues, is proof that, while in their temporal, 
worldly existence, they prefer to live in the US; 
when it comes to the hereafter, on the other hand, 
they know that their homeland is IsraeL Ergo, Zion- 
ism is immoxtaL “They could have had themselves 
buried in rate of those densely forested parks in 
America,” he says, “But they chose to make their 
way hoe to the promised land in order to be among 
their people in * wooden coffin... And what devoted 
immi g ran t s they make. You never see them suf- 
fixing from homesickness or complaining that 
(here's no Kentucky Fried Chicken in Israel. In 
fret, you don’t see them at afl. Thank heavens, we 
had thought the immigration from the States had 


Checking 

out of 
Hotel Zion 


Mobile migrants and part-time pa- 
triots; for Israelis, the wake-up call 
is harsh. Abdel-Wahab Elmessiri finds 
the bitter dregs of Zionist reality at 
the bottom of the mythical cup 



ended. But now we know the truth. The Amer- 
icans are (tying to come to IsraeL” 

One of foe most poignant jokes is that related by 
an Israeli settler an the occasion of the 40th an- 
niversary celebrations of the creation of the state of 
Israel He said: “The whole Zionist enterprise is 
based on a silty misunderstanding- It was supposed 
to be in Canada, not Palestine. But Moses com- 
mitted a slip of the tongue. When God asked him 
what country he wanted, he meant to say Canada, 
but he stammered, *Ca..Ca~Ca..Na_Na..Na_" So 
die Lord gave him the land of Canaan (Lc. Pal- - 
estine). The children of Israel woe furious. They 
said, “You could have gotten Canada instead of that 
godforsaken, desolate place, that Middle Eastern 
blight filled with sand and Arabs.” 

This black humour reflects a deep sense of the 
fundamental historical impasse of Zionism, which 
has given rise to complete nihilism. The same 
sense is revealed in a short lyric written ty a Zionist 
settler on a bathroom wail in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity; 

“Go back to Spain, Sephardim 
Back to Europe, Ashkenazim 
Letthe Arabs go back to foe desert 
And we'D give back this (and to our Maker 
Who has caused us problems aplenty 
when Ik promised it to aB and sundry.” 

This sardonic poem is rimed directly at foe pre- 
sumed divine promise upon which Zionist discourse 
is founded. The awareness of being in a p ermanent 
state of war expresses itself in a sense of foe absurd. 
In “Prayer to the Wounded of War”, the Israeli 
poet Shriev addresses the Lord: 

“Oh Lord of foe wounded encased in plaster, 

(Mi Lord of foe injured fastened to oxygen masks 
Oh Lord of the souls above whose beds 
crims on blood bags are suspended.” 

As is commonly known, it is the Zionist per- 
ception that God has a special relationship with 
the Jewish people (or, as Ben Gurion said, if God 
chose this people, this people chose God). Con- 
sequently, <me finds that everything tint is sacred 
for tiie Jews assumes a national flavour (and all 
“national” phenomena, such as the creation of the 
state of Israel, are enveloped in an aura of sanctity 
in tiie Zionist consciousness). In the poem above, 
the author attempts to awaken the Israelis to the 
fact that there is no such special relationship, that 
they are not God’s chosen people, and that they 
are no different from all other fin man beings who, 
when wounded in war, seed blood transfusions. 
Hence the refere n ces to medical equipment, and 
the poem’s conclusion in parody of a traditional 
prayer 

“Lord of tiie souls of those H ying , 
bet w ee n sedatives and tranqpdlisers, 

Reveal to them what only you can reveaL” 

This bitterness, sense of futility and loss of a 
sense of direction also manifests itself in a story by 
Ran Adelist called “Swan Song”. In one s c**™*, two 
Israeli soldiers sitting in a trench have die following 
conversation: 

“Is a bomb going to fall?” 

“I beard tint the other location on the supply 
route is real suicide.” 

“Whar then? Arc we going to stay here forever?” 
“Are you crazy 7” 

“Should we pull out?” 

“Have you gone mad?” 

“A new war then?" 

“Is the situation that hopeless?” 

“Do you know what you want?” 


“No, do you?” 

“No„” 

“What a pity... let’s go find tiie other location.” 
Boom! 

The so Mias’ predicament epitomises tiie situation 
of Israeli society as a whole. The sense of entrap- 
ment in a vicious ciicle that leads the Israelis from 
one war to another is expressed in Jacob Nasar’s 
poem, “The Coming War”: 

“The coming war, 

we raise it, we nurture it 

in our bedrooms, 

and in the children’s bedrooms. 

As sleep 

grows wreathed in black 
" I cringe from its touch in honor.” 

The poet suggests that since war is inevitable, all 
energies of Israeli society are tunneled into cul- 
tivating the cast-iron flowers of the coming war, “in 
our bedrooms, and in the children's bedrooms.” 

_ The poem also alludes to another theme in Israeli 
literature: the fear of bearing children. The Zionist 
government has always pushed child-bearing to an 
obsessive degree, not out of any love for moth- 
erhood and children, but as a means to secure the 
foun datio ns of tiie settler colonialist entity. Iron- 
ically, however, Jewish Israelis have one of tiie low- 
est birth rates in the worid. 

On-one occasion, foe government considered de- 
claring a year of child-bearing. The reaction, as 
might be expected, was prompt, incisive and sar- 
castic. One Knesset member suggested that the Is- 
raeli Prime Minister should stay home with his wife 
and perform his national duty — for a national duty 
it is. As geography professes Axnon Saffir put it 
“Sovereignty over foe land oflsrael will not be set- 
tled by guns and hand-grenades, but rather in two 
domains: the bedroom and foe universities — and it 
will not be long before the Palestinians surpass us in 
both.” 

Indee d, such i s the obsession with foe higher Pal- 
estinian bir t hrates that Israelis speak of Ok prolific 
Palestinian woman as “ Arafat’ s biological bomb.” 
There are many reasons for the Israelis’ low birth 
rates (the concentration of the inhabitants in urban 
centres, the secularism of Israeli society and 8 per- 
vasive pleasure orie n tation). One cannot deny, 
however, that foe inability to bear children reflects 
tiie Israelis’ anxiety regarding their anomalous sit- 
uation, as an entity forcibly impinted in foe region. 

“The Dreamer” by Banina Anrit relates the story 
of a young woman, plagued by fe«s and nightmares 
of bombs and war. When ha mother asks, “Why 
don’t you give me a grandson, my dear?” the daugh- 
ter remains mute (silence appears to be the only re- 
sponse available to many protagonists in Israeli lit- 
. mature). 

The fear of child-bearing is also the theme of “El- 
Alamein” tty Yaqub Shafit This amusing story is 
about a young Israeli woman who wants to get an 
abortion, but whose aunt, between various promises 
and threats, manages to dissuade ha. 

The stay is narrated by the child who is eventual- 
ly bom. He begins: “Is October '42, my aunt saved 
humanity ” It was m that month, he te&s us, that the 
battle of El-Alaroein was bring waged (foe story is 
int e rspersed with flashes of battle scenes, rumbling 
tanlrs and black smoke). Against this bleak back- 
ground of international conflict, the mother feels 
weak and helpless. What is the point :of having chil- 
dren if they are going to grow up in the midst of 
war, and eventually die of hunger? she asks. Ha 
aunt tells her that she must have children, for the 
sake of humanity. “Thai let humanity have, chil- 
dren,” the mece responds petulantly. The aunt, with 


a rather narrow vision of the world, “always has a 
mor al to tell,” “is strong-beaded and determined” 
and “only speaks to give cados.” She assails foe 
young mother “like a beast of prey attacking a 
chicken.” 

The Zionist position is bleak; Israelis must be re- 
signed to a permanent state of war. These themes 
are reflected in the speech delivered by Moshe 
Dyan at the funeral of his friend, Roy Rothbog, 
who was lolled tty Palestinian fedayin. The forma 
Israeli defence minister said: “We are a generation 
of settlers. We cannot plant a tree or build a bouse 
without a helmet or a gun. We have to close our 
eyes to tiie rancour burning in the hearts of thou- 
sands of Arabs around us. We cannot afford to turn 
our heads or else our hands will tremble. It is tiie 
fete of our generation, tiie choice of our generation, 
to be ready and armed, to be strong and hard, so that 
the sword does not slip from our hands and we lose 
• our life.” 

A few years ago, the Israeli poet Haim Gun re- 
marked: ‘The thirst of tins earth (the land oflsrael) 
is never quenched;” it constantly requires “more 
graves and more coffins.” It is as though the land of 
Israel were a grotesque, vengeful goddess rather 
than a mere stret ch of territory. As Israeli writer 
Ben Ezer observed, the young Israelis who serve in 
die army feel that their families, with the complicity 
of the government, are sacrificing them with no 
hope for compensation and no consolation through 
foe belief in life after death. These wars, they feel 
are the ritual for the “secular sacrifice of Isaac” — 
pointless human waste with no hope for redemption. 

National tnyfos have enraged that translate this 
situation into a tight ideological edifice. The myths 
of Massada and Samson both repre s e n t the Jews re- 
sisting a final stage of siege. No escape is possible 
except through the destruction of both the Self and 
the Other, the annihilation of both the besieged and 
the besieger. No happy ending here; rather, total 

fn^^ii larinn 

Nevertheless, in spite of these references to siege 
and destruction, the Israeli consciousness transcends 
these apt Zionist myths. Yeboshufet Harkab sug- 
gests that the Israelis glorify illusion and foil to re- 
alise that reality lies within tiie more realistic 
bounds of foe feasible. He illustrates his point with 
the story of Bar Kochba, who allied himself with a 
group of rabbis. The rabbis declared him the Mes- 
siah aDd together they decided to confront the forces 
of the Rqjnan Empire. The Bar Kochba rebellion 
against the Romans (132-135 BC) was fought 
against all military odds; no attempt was made to 
assess the strong and weak points of foe Roman 

forces. The result was the annihilati on of the rebels, 
me quashing of the rebellion and the termination of 
tiie last remnants of Jewish presence in Palestine. 
In tills case, tiie Samson-like suicide drive did not 
involve tiie destruction of foe enemy, only of the 
self. Harkabi called this tendency tiie “Bar Kochba 
syndrome”, a pathological 
suicidal 


sett! era and American agents. Tbe poemi opens with 
a vote being taken in the Knesset over the final de- 
parture and then, “Let's be off to America now/ 
We’ve packed our bags and our hopes^ . Everybody 
Tn«ir«»s a rush to tiie door (“Don’t shove... there s 
place for everyone / Please folks, dra t push Hre 
that”) The prime minister watches this pamriceu 
exit from the helicopter: “He decides to pull rank V 
and announces there’s no zoom for tiie rest- His 
motto and that of his ministers is evidently Ayres 
nous le deluge! The image is precisely foe opposite 
of tiie Samson or Massada. for the boo here refusw 
to remain, and to die alongside bis winjWmion s: 

“Hastily, the plane takes off 
As for the state. 

It has been abandoned, 
left behind, alone, IsraeL” 

After a few trite exhortations in protest (“Can we 
not try again? / Are we not faithful citizens?”), the 
people on tbe ground discover that the helioapta 
has taken off with their ministers and their dreams: : 

“If we are really like foal, 

and our government packed its bags to the USA, 
Then all of us will do the same 
and make our way there, happily." 

Far away from the ruins of Massada, Zion con- 
sumed in flames, off to tiie US, tiie Safer homeland 
— and, perhaps, foe real one after alL 
The bitterness and melancholy so prevalent in Is- 
raeli jokes and poetry is even clearer in Israeli 
songs, which are filled with a sense of mhilism, 
loss, destruction and isolation. In tbe wake of the 
1967 War, Uri Avnezy noted that the most papular 
sang in Israel was one that rejoiced in tiie refrain, 
“Tbe whole world is against us .” The glee here lies 
in the feeling of distinction of difference; where 
self hate and pride mingle. 

The sense of loss increased in the wake of tiie 
1973 War. It is epitomised by the singer Aibil ZeT 
ber who formed a rock group called Tamaz. The 
band relies heavily on the imagery of the runaway 
juvenile. Zelber, who lost a leg while playing with 
a hand-grenade when he was a child, shot to feme 
with HoUkh Batil (To No Avail), which depicts a 
young delinquent on the search for drugs, sex and 
spare parts from stolen cars. 

Old Testament heroes and prophets, tiie funda- 
mental symbols of Zionist nationalism, are aim rid- 
iculed. One song refers to David and Goliath: “And 
tiie five books of Moses come oat to cheer / If you 
want to become our king/ when in your sixth year J 
then make us a battle nng.” Another Zelber song 
features Samson as “a garbage truck driver" and a 
play written during foe same period presents David 
as a homosexuaL 

Most of tiie ringers who mode the Zionist myth 
are die product of the Kibbutz and gamed prom- 
inence after 1972 as the Zionists began to grow 
aware of their crisis. Ma’ir Pansy’s is one of the 
most famous songs of the ’80s, a b e autifu l *nd mel- 
ancholy melody that poignantly expresses the set- 
tiers’ sense of foe crumbling legitimacy of Zionism: 

"They’re all going somewhere ' 

Looting for foe sweet future . 

But me, I wake op in foe morning 

and take him ntmih er 5 tn foe beach 

The bus is foil of smoke 

and two old women 

and the conductor. 

there’s writing on a cement walk 

“What happened to tiie state?” 

I look at foe state and 1 see the cement 
the birds sing, “good meaning.” 

Maybe I can fly away with them, 
andnotfefl.” 

The vacant bus is an eloquent symbol for the cri- 
sis of Zkmist settlement It has only a single old 
woman in it (perhaps tbe symbol of foe aging, in- 
fertile “Jewish people”?). The name of the state an 
tiie cement wall speaks of stagnation and deads, 
while outside the empty bus, the birds appear to of- 
fer some hope of anew begnming. But even as tfrs 
singer longs to fly away, to escape the desolation, 
the likelihood of felling is always presort. There is 
no way forward and no way back. 

The sense of despair at the failure and hope- 
lessness of the Zionist enterprise has found its way 
into numerous jokes and songs, sarcastic or mel- 
ancholy, all of which attempt to portray a very cent, 
plex, inescapable historical predicament. The Zion- 
ist experience has demonstrated that, although foe 
Zionist settlers axe able’ to inflict same harm on tiie 
Arabs, they will not be able to normalise their situa- 
tion and reach tbe happy ending, i.e. when foe Ar- 
abs disperse and tiie Palestinians disappear. 

Little wonder that tiie wcad ‘Zionism’ itself, repre- 
senting a set of ideas that steered tiie settlers to tiie 
very dilemma in which they find themselves, has 
lost much of its splendour and romance, Indeed, it 
lost its significance altogether. A sign w itho ut - 
m e aning , a word without substance. An Israeli writ- 
er observed that tbe difference in Hebrew between 
Zionism ( tdom ) and indifferent (fcuii) is the letter 
‘o', a zoo. In “Immortal Zi onism” the writer has 
foe pessimist point out that the words “Zionism” and 
“zombie” appear on foe same page in tire KngKsh 
dictionary, which is indicative of their similarity in 
meaning. The pessimist was not so far from tire 
troth, lire word ‘Zionism’ has come to mean “pom- 
pous drivel" ( Jerusalem Post, 26 April 1984), “loud 
and excessive patriotic chauv inism, ” as well as a se- 
yere case of political naivete (The Economist, 21 
July 1 984 and The Tragedy of Zionism, Bernard Avi- 
shai,p. 26). 

Clearly, die word's connotations aThwig to two ; 
sets of people: the diaspora Zionists who fly in to 
Hotel Zion to hear foe preaching that has no bearing 
on reality. These are foe naive and zealous patriots 
who pay lip-service to Zionist clidtes. But the word 
also refers to the Zionists inside Israel who are 
aware that tire speeches they have to give ring bol- 
low, bm spout them nevertheless in order to tantal- 
ise their generous guests. “Give him Zionism” 
means to lay on tbe high-flown rhetoric that has no 
mranmg. The fete of the tenn “Zionism” is prob- 
abty an indication of tire fete of Zionism, and Zion- 
ist ^ements: they have become an anachronism, a 
veritable burden, to both Arabs and Israelis, to both 
Jews and gentues. 


im pulse that 

claims its victim, rattier * Hotel Zion is how one Israeli in - 

““ tellectual summed up the relationship 

The game inclination to international Jewry with Israel. 
revise foe Massada legend They flockto it in the winter and sum- 

“ataftta JE when to weather is pleasant. 
during the Intifada. In the but as soon as it starts turning co Id, 
depiction of the final they head off, leaving the hotel staff 

(“* Israel j settl f s ) to lockup the 

ican helicopter landing on doors and windows and make the 
foe American embassy at necessary repairs and renovations so 
^ :hat the y can ^come the tourists 
in Vietnam) ready to back the following season.’ 
evacuate foe last Israeli 
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Year of the yawn 


I he yratf.qpened drowsily and ended in a 
drawn-out yawn. Bill CBnton and Bob Dole pro- 
duced arguably the dullest campaign in Amencan 
history. The tedium reflected Dole's drab personality 
and Clinton's shallow opportunism, not the Amer- 
ican environment The. Arkansas who ieguned the 
presidency dmrinished. his place in itiatory from a 
lack of vision. Ip a postctecnon ranking of American 
pre&kkmffi' which was conducted by Arthur Schle- 
sineer Jr. American historians consigned Bin P Kntnn - 
to fee “low average” category; Four yews later he 
migfat 'finish up or down. Also potential disasters 
loom — Whitewater, Kenneth Stair, Faala Jones a n d 
James Riady t the Indonesi an b mdnewi magnate 

Campaign 1996 had all dm potential ofyiddtof an 
ideological dogfight comparable to the .1 936 Franklin 
D Roosevelt- Jack London contest. The material for a 
lively electoral battle wasall fbere. The legacy of die 
Reagan and Bush eras, tended in Qmtan’s first term 
by a neo-conservative Congress, was in full bloqin 
Wealth and income disparities have widened in die 
United States. ,A mere one per cent of zidi Americans 
possess 42 percent of its total wealtlL Less than, five 
per cent own 75 per cent oftbe stocks and bonds. In- 
come distribution is equally skewed. The top 20 per 
cent command 45 per cent oftbe national income; die 
bottom four per cent suffered income loss of five per 
cent To make matters worsen the hard-won margins 
of security are in die process of bemgeuenmdsed. A 
moderate Health BiU pushed by Billaiy Clinton was 
defeated in Congress Welfare has beeriibdlufaed as 
an entWem mt- Af firmn trw action is under 
The future of social security is threatened. America, 
oace the leader m pteracy I has climbed down, to 4Sth 
place in the worML. . , . 

The Democratic incumbent had an opport u nity to 
seek tjhe mndpto-t o if* rmmtry ^ . 

of the morass' of right-wing politics Clinton had, af- 
ter all, enlivened the campaign in 1992 with -attacks 
an Reaganomics and promises of a “fair deal” to the 
vulnerable and undoprivileged citizens — guar- . 
snteed health -for all, schohoWips for college stu- 
dents, and hureancrafic trinprimg . These promises 
did cause consternation m some quarters, but be was 
elected. Since Mhxres of ta? social policy were at- 
tnbyityblff to the Repnblifiwns* hnlH an the Congress, 1 
the estabHahedcxmstituenci es offeeDembqntic Par- 
ty — hipp amp y unit jalvwr rmirrmr — -hadex- 

pecled him to counter-attack. This was hot to ha 

After firtir years as president. Bill CHnfon returned 
to the electorate bwwmg KqnbficaD.eggs in die bas- 
ket, effectively firlfiTHng die neo-conservatives' dec- 
ades-long agenda of abolishing the New Deal, a mod- 
erate programme of social legislation which Franklin 
D Roosevelt had enacted to rescue America from in- ; 
temal war and economic depression. As CHnton stole 
the Republican pr ogramm e; Robert Dole ran breath- 
lessly bf4riy*d. ta un ting fto - iiyuinli pit tbuT lw> mil 
merely a “me too^ pres^^ Tannts do not win . 
votes. As Dole’s shdebeg^n, the yawn spreaiFaaaes 
the vast American landscape. 

Hie presidential election underfilled, nevertheless, 
die growing crisis of American politics. Gfizensiti 
increasing'. tiwmh«Tn me .starting -.to. drsr- 
wifiimriiiMt lbs media {md-tts pundits, shcr^eiccf- 
mucb praise an CEntrafs strategy.usrog adjectives 
Uke '^rilfiant” and *^hapired"'to describe his em- 
brace of the conservative Agenda. Wall Street sent 
signals Of celebrations; the morning aftertbe election 
die Dow Jones, the stock and bonds bellwether, 
soared by 96 3 per cent. “Business was a big winner 
too,” cooed the New York Times. But the electorate 
obviously felt differently. Only 42 per cent of voters 
actually voted, the lowest turnout in US history since 
1924. In die conver sa tions and interviews 1 found 
widespread alienation from the political process, es- 
pecially among the young and underprivileged. Signs 
of a new militancy are appearing among students, 
blacks and labour: Uhder.anewty elected president, . 
the American Federation of Labrari: and Congress of 
In dus trial Organisations (AFL-CIO) fc re-organising, 
especially among workers outride its net — im- 
migrants, firm workers and the servicing sector. In 
big cities, • new " ci tize ns coalitions are. starting to 
sproutiTbenext decade conHjHOveto be another ex- 
erting one in American history, one that aright ef- 
fectively challenge the priorities of pax Americana. . 

A 

§ % nm ggfa g fn Turtle Bay: Nowhere was pax 
Ameri cana on cruder display than in -Turtle Bay. 
There, the secretary -general of the United Nations 
was mugged without mercy. The US vetoed his re- -. 
■ p pMHtmart for a Mcond-tenre the vote-wax 14-1 in 
his favour. Ashnddra passed ferough the cosridors of 
die UN building. Boutros Boutros-Ghali had been, in 
every substantive sense of the word, pliant toward 
the US. No one can point to a single major incidence 
of his not complying with Wastogton’swishes. His 
sin, if any, was a proqd styfc, Francophil e tastes , a . 
tendency to assert himself on of propriety . 

and procedure, and occasionally an acerbic tongue, 
which once labelled Mad el eine K AHuight, then US 

Ambassador to die UN,as‘*vuJgaf". 

The American explanation tWBradros Gifih had 
foiled to si gnificantly cut UN expenses made no 
sense as be had trimmed the budget more than any 
other secretary-general; Also, the US. was ill- 
qualified tooffer die' financial argument. .Half of die. 
UN’sprocunmteirtconiractsgotoAinerica.Inatfafi- 
tioo,feeUN’s presence in New York generates an es- 
timated S3 .5 billion m economic benefits and 15,000 
jobs in die city. Y« Washington owes $1.5 bfiHon iu 
“arrears to fee wadd body- ^ • . . 

Fonr reasons are offered for the mugging ofBou- 
tros GhaK. He fell prey fhat of aD to Wtefomgtori’s: 

determination to turn me werid orgamsabrai mto an 

extension of; fee State Department Second, foe US 
warned not merely fee itafity but alsothe appearance, 
of power over the UN. Iheyetoagamst Gfaali was a. 
d mlfffrmric equivalent offeowin g the ^eqrir- 
ty to France. Third, the s^a&iy-yae rai wa s 
crushed by Ctihton’s electoral strategy ofwfrflankmg 

Dole. IBs fete was sealed lart June vriiea RfibertDote 

launched an attack on *e UN and on Boutrps «a»h- 
m response, Madeleine Aferight “hoed lum, and 
diriton enferaced Dole** demand ^ to own. There 
is a fourth ernfanstibn dflered by 'nurd WraJd tW- 
egates on the&st River. Thity say that Eaadmd foe 
US had wanted ihe ; 

report an theQana massacre. Ho<fidn t Be feat as rt 
may, Kofi AnOan,the new secretaty^genesal, is 
what Washingfon wants an American-trained chief 

extoheS- Ttip ^ 

vetopmentas die obituary of the UN was already 

written — in Arab fflid Boston blood. 


O avatevan of pcoce: The Middle fa st re- 
tamed its status as the most- actrve^srte of mto-- 
warfare, overt-and cove rt. The C 3A did not 
ask fee Qmgress to fond covert operations m han, 
arguhig mstead that&c 

si^datthis time forsoccess&l covert work. Botls- 
nd poshed for destsbflisn^ fee rqpme m Tehran, 




Eqbal Ahmad looks back at x 96 and finds a heartless and disheartened 
world in which m one stood put, no one imagined a better future and none truly 
spoke for the disinherited, and none served justice in places which begged for it 
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and fee A m e ri can Congress appropria ted S19.8 mii- 
Iion for this purpose. Detafls of the funds’ dis- 
position are not known. But no dent appears to have 
beat unde on ban’s hardy regime. President Ha- 
shemi Rafeanpm comfortably finished two terms, 
and ban elected a new, more conservative leader, 
NadtqNnri. • 

Iraq aided a Kurdish Democratic Party faction led 
by Mustafa. BarzanL The US launched air strikes on ■ 
Iraq as punishment for this act of aggression. The 
bombing accomplished nothing and added a little 
histre to Saddam Hussein’s faded glory. An Amer- 
ican army barrack was bombed in Saudi Arabia, and 
the Turkish prime m in iver was roughed up by his 
host in Libya. Civfl war continued in Algeria where 
fee Tilling junta confined more powers on itself 
These were sideshows; the Middle East’s future was 
being carved out inthe fertile crescent, where Israeli 
bones kept adding American muscles. 

For a long while, America’s faithful around the 
wodd would not admit to the fetal Saws of fee Oslo 
agreement But the true nature of the much pub- 
licised “peace accord” of November 1995 was ap- 
parent in 1996 even to its apologists. The agreement 
over which Bill rHwtnn had presided in a highly 
publicised White House ceremony was all but for- 
mally abrogated by IsraeL Abrogation was, in fect, 
built into fee agreement It held promises but made 
no provision for their fulfilment It did not forbid Is- 
rael fr o m colonising the minuscule remnant of Arab 
Palestine on fee West Bank; did not resolve fee is- 
sues of rights to fee land, water and other resources 
in fee Occupied Territories; did not require the dis- 
mantfing of the illegal Jewish settlements which im- 
pose heavy burdfas of insecurity and scarcity on the 

native Arabs; did not resolve the question of Je- 
rusalem which Israel occupies in violation of inter- 
national law; did not offer rehabilitation or com- 
pensation to Palestinians who were so cruelly 
dispossessed in 1948 and ag«n in 1967; and did not 
offer fee Palestinians cither sovereignty or control 
over fee Occupied Territories. 

Israel’s Labonr government remained deeply com- 
mitted to keeping fee armed settlers firmly im- 
planted in fee occupied land and to denying Arab 
claims to Jerusalem. In addition, it proceeded dis- 
creetly to consolidate and extend the structures of 
apartheid which had e merge d in the occupied ter- 
atari es over three decades, and which were now 
sanctified by international agreements. "“Peace” with 
the Arabs also provided Israel and fee US with fee 
regional efimate to seek a new version of the “north- 
ern tier” strategy of which Israel and Turkey are to 
serve as primar y prRais. Israel’s nuclear arsenal ex- 
pawted amri its e ffe c tiv eness md outreach was im- 
proved by a newer and more advanced delivery ca- 
pability supplied, - hugely by fee US. Israel's 
occupation of southern Lebanon continued as did its 
hold on fee Golan. Heights. Given these circum- 
'Stahces sporadic Arab resistance also occurred in oc- 
capied Palestine and Lebanon. These provided occa- 
sion for Israel to “show, ihe flag”. One such 
exhibition entailed, in April 1996, carpet bombings 
and artiOeiy strikes which destroyed large portions 
of southern Lebanon's infrastructure and inflicted 
; great damage on cnriKan lives and p roperty. Arab 
countries and leaders expressed disapproval but 
. deemed it importantnotlo disturb the terms of Arab- 
Iaredi peace. ■ * . 

Even so favourable a “pence accord” was viewed 
-with digfhvour by fee zealots of Zion. One of them 
assassinated Yitzhak Rabin m November 1995.1n 
. summer 1996, fresh elections brought fee right-wing 
Liktal Tarty into power.' Binyamin Netanyahu, Is- 
rael’s new prime minis ter, took a harder line on 
squeezing fee Arabs out of Jerusalem, on encircling 
and gradually . strangulating. Al-Hsram Al-Sharif, 


and on e 
Bank and 


Jewish settlements in the West 


Bank and Gaza. An Arab protest in Jerusalem was 
severely suppressed. People died and governments 
protested bat the tourist tunnel Israel bad opened un- 
der Al-Aqsa’s premises remained open. At year's 
end the peoples and governments of fee Middle East 
were uncomfortably settling down to these “new 
fids”. As Arabs show no sign of wavering from their 
posture of peace-by-acquiescence and the pro-Israeli 
presence in fee Clinton administration’s new “na- 
tional security” team remains as strong as it was dur- 
ing tire first term, the outlook for 1997 is: more of fee 


I he baDcans, sectarian havens: For a civil- 
isation that so proudly touts its heritage of en- 
lightenment, secularism and Uberahsm, the modem 
West’s historic engagements wife racism, fascism 
and a gg ression have been truly ironic. Its latest man- 
ifestation occurred in Palestine and Bosnia where fee 
US has promoted peace agreements which reward 
aggression handsomely, divide countries and peo- 


ples along religious lines and create patterns of apart- 
heid and social discrimination. Unlike the Oslo Ac- 
cord, which is devoid of any virtue associated wife 
peace agreements, fee Dayton Accord on Bosnia had 
some positive features. It provided for the pun- 
ishment of war crimes, rep a tri a tion of refugees to 
their homes, free and fair elections, a levelling of 
military forces and Bosnia's unity as a federated 
stale: - 

None of these substantive clauses — designed to 
deter future genocide, revoke ethnic cleansing and 
prevent fee division of Bosnia into sectarian states - — 
were enforced in 1996. Indicted war criminals in- 
cluding Radovan Karadzic and Ratko Mladic still 
rule fee Serbian roosts and move around in full view 
of die NATO forces which are there to enforce the 
agreement but have not been given die mandate to do 
so. Elections were held but the playing field was not 
level; hence fee result was to advance another step 
up fee ladder of Bosnia's division along religious 
Hrww; Serbian militia blew up Muslim homes, at- 
tacked r et u rning refugees and prevented people from 
voting in their home districts. So fee outlook in Bos- 
nia remains grim. War may resume when NATO 
withdraws. Its outcome is not easy to predict. 


R 

I Xnjda't painful transition: Ailing Boris 
Yeltsin again courted the electorate and retained his 
post as president. But he lost control of the parlia- 
ment to the Communist Party, which has marie a dra- 
matic come-back in Russia. Soon after, Yeltsin fell 
ill, underwent heart surgery and only toward the end 
of the year returned, pale and wobbly, to public life. 
Hi* condition appeared to symbolise Russia's own, a 
symbolism confirmed by the feet that his expensive ^ 
electoral campaign was bankrolled by the med i a mo- 
gul and reputed mafia leader Boris Berezovsky. Cur- 
rently ho is the deputy chairman of Russia's Nati onal 
Security Council and is known as fee Godfather of 
fee Kremlin. 

Barber in October, Yeltsin had dismissed General 
Alexander I Lebed as national security adviser. In 
Augnst, the A fghan war veteran had negotiated a set- 
tlement with Chechen nationalists who, ag a ins t all 
odds and at high cost in civilian lives, had fought 
Russia down in a 20-tnonfe war. Peace is still bold- 
ing in Chechnya but feme is much tension still, and 
unresolved h»i« could re-ignite fee war. Lebed, 


who has an eye on the Russian presidency, is one 
Russian politician who has kept a close watch on US 
efforts to penetrate the energy-rich framer Soviet 
Central Asian republics and provide them with pipe- 
line outlets .through Turkey and possibly Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan. 


Lwxpandmg NATO: In fee US. bipartisan sup- 
port has developed for fee expansion of NATO into 
central and eastern Europe. Bob Dole favoured ex- 
pansion by 1998. BiU Clinton promised it by 1999. 
Madeleine Albright, the US secretary of state des- 
ignate, has been keen to push this agenda. Poland, 
Hungary and the Czech Republic would welcome an 
admission. They are eager to be part in every way of 
the rich and powerful Western alliance. They also 
fear renewed Russian domination and NATO mem- 
bership will prevent that Russia is in disarray. It 
makes angiy noises but has little clout to prevent 
NATO expansion. So it may happen. 

Watch out, as its consequratces may be far- 
reaching. Bringing fee new members to the NATO 
level of preparedness will raise defence spe n din g in 
America and Europe to new levels. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office has estimated American costs 
at $125 bilUonm 15 years. It will also extend fee de- 
fence parameters of NATO, requiring more men and 
better arms. Above all, h will arouse Russian anx- 
ieties beyond bearing. No less than 30 million Soviet 
citizens perished in World War n while fee allies 
cynically let Stalin slug it out. Millions died also in 

ic invasion. Each time the invaders came through 
eastern and central Europe; each time they had to be 
pushed back through the same corridors. If NATO is 
expanded Russia will rearm, sooner or later, and an- 
other cold war will surely start. 


A 

I Ifrica, internal implosions: The contra- 
dictions and vulnerabilities of post-colonial state- 
hood continued to unravel states in Africa. In sum- 
mer 1996, Liberia followed Rwanda and Somalia, 
and imploded from an excess of misrule and polit- 
ical segmentation. Zaire was next Early in No- 
vember, the town of Gama feD to Zairean rebels 
aided by Rwandan troops. An enormous exodus of 
refugees was marie worse when the UN evacuated 
fee area, leaving hapless Hutu wife only a few days 
of food supply. Zairean President Mobutu battled 
cancer in a luxurious nuraing home in L a us a nn e, 
Switzerland. At year’s end the future of these im- 
ploded states was uncertain. Two predictions are 
possible. 

One, Zaire is a rich country, endowed with im- 
portant mineral resources. Therefore, it is expected 
feat big corporations and big powers will not let go 
of it Forceful UN and great power intervention 
there is on the anvil. Providence is reported, nev- 
ertheless, to be ending the halcyon days of US fa- 
vourite Mobutu Sese Seku. Two, mare Third World 
states may fell prey to implosion. In Africa, Bu- 
rundi and fee Central African Republic are possible 
victims. Over lunch one day in November, Wole 
Soyinka, Nigeria’s Nobel laureate in literature, 
argued persuasively that his country, too, can fill 
apart if fee yoke of military dictatorship is not lifted 
fromiL 

He h»H a point. Countries which have imploded in 
years shared some common characteristics: 
They were long ruled by dictators. They were dem- 


ographically heterogeneous. Distributive patterns in 
each country were vastly skewed in favour of the 
few. They were militarised dependencies which ex- 
perienced unintended decbnes in military aid. 


Luitia America, globalisation and guerrillas: 
laijp American countries have witnessed in recent 
years high rates of growth fuelled by accelerated glo- 
balisation investments by muttmational corpora- 
tions. Same, like Mexico, courted crisis from an ex- 
cess of o p timism and elite greed. All have 
experienced further losses of autonomy and accenma- 
tkm of social inequalities. The discontent bran of 
these developments is bringing tite guerrilla back into 
the Latin American aretta. 

GueariDa movements had dominated the inter- 
lrmmtal srage from the 1950s to the mid-1970s, when 
fee Vietnamese defeated fee superpower. Thereafter, 
armed straggle retreated from the scene. In 1996, a 
trend toward its return was discernible. This time it 
comes bearing not only books and guns bat also com- 
puters. Mexico’s feroe-yearold Zapatista rebellion 
spread from fee Chiapas to other parts of the country. 
Its veiled Commander Marcos was on the Internet 
weekly, expounding wife Latin aplomb on the ne- 
cessity of revolution. Thousands of students at Amer- 
ican universities were following his exhortation as 
their parents had followed Che Guevara’s. In Co- 
lombia, armed struggle revived as fee nearly for- 
gotten FARC hit out again. As i write, international 
attention is on the Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement, which hold as hostages mote than 100 
for eig n ambassadors and Peruvian dignitaries at the 
Japanese embassy in Lima. 

Tatm America’s oldest revohitkntery continued to 
survive American assaults. The Helms BUI, named 
after fee veteran congressional conservative Richard 
Helms, further HghwinftH fee embargo against Cuba. 
Fidel Castro drove another hole in America’s iron 
c ui tain around Cuba when he visited die Vatican and 
invited the Pope to visit Havana. His Frnimw* ac- 
cepted fee invitation. 


^^/haotk democracy in South Asia: Parlia- 
mentary elections in Iratiw fist May fee rule of 
fee Indian National Congress. The runner up Bha- 
ralya Janata Patty (BJP), a Hindu nationalist organ- 
isation, could not muster fee required parli am ent ar y 
majority to hold office. A coalition of centrist parties 
HTvt communists then framed a g ov e rnm ent wife a 
provincial leader, Dev Gowda, as prime minister. His 
government has proved to be more stable than ob- 
servers had predicted. The last elections and Dev 
Gowda’s government reflect an important new trend 
in Indian politics toward decentrahsatian of power. 
Regional and caste-based parties which favour dec- 
entralisation gams against the centralist Con- 
gress and BJP, and most mimstm in Gowda's cab- 
inet are, HVe him, men and women who made their 
Trunk m local politics and favour greater devolution 
of power from die centre to the provinces. 

Gowda’s government has been unsuccessful in 
Hwiling wife die protracted insurgency in Kashmir. 
The region is disputed between India and Pakistan, 
and a popular insurgency there has been battling 
some 300,000 Indian troops. In October, local elec- 
tions were held in Kashmir and, after governing it di- 
rectly fra many years, Delhi installed pro-India Fa- 
rooq Abdullah as Kashmir’s prime minister. Indi a n 
leaders expect feat fee restoration of elected govern- 
ment will contain Kashmir’s insurgency. Discernib le 
trends belie this expectation. At year's end India was 
planning to enlarge its massive mititaxy presence in 
Kashmir, and there was little abatement in fee cycle 
of resistance and repression. 

Pakistan's President Farooq Ahmed Khan Legjbari, 
a feudal chief belonging to the Pakistan People's Par- 
ty, ended months of speculation when be dismissed 
fee government of fellow feudal and patty leader. 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto. His charges against 
her — corruption, interfering wife the judiciary and 
human rights violations including murder of pris- 
oners — were deaned mie by most citizens, many of 
whom publicly celebrated Bhutto's ouster. Questions 
arose nevertheless about the constitutionality of pres- 
idential intervention rat these grounds. Bhutto has ap- 
pealed to the veiy judges she had been harassing ear- 
lier. Bhutto's husband, Asif Zardari, is in prison, now 
charged wife revolvement in the murder of his wife’s 
brother, Murtaza Bhutto. Murtaza was feuding wife 
his sister and had framed his own party. Feudal lead- 
ers are so called, h seems, because they feud a lot. 
The interim government has scheduled elections for 3 
February. It may result in fee victory of the Muslim 
League led by framer Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif. 

Chaotic patterns were also discernible elsewhere. 
In Sri T-awi™, Prime Minister Chandrika Jay- 
awardhan’s effort to read) a negotiated settlement 
with the Tamil Tigers was already blown to bits in 
1995 by a Tiger bombing in Colombo. CSvil war re- 
sumed in Sri Lanka wife the army going an fee of- 
fensive. In April 1 996, it had its greatest “victory” — 
fee capture of Jafifia, the stronghold of tbe Tamil Ti- 
gers. At the same time, the country continues to make 
good economic progress and Sri I-ankan social in- 
dicators remain ahead of those of India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh After months of street battles and dem- 
onstrations, in April Bangladesh's two female leaders 
confronted each other at the pods. Hasma Sheikh, 
daughter of Bangladesh's founding father, defeated 
her rival Khalida Zia to become prime minister. 

No discussion of world politics in 1996 is possible 
without the mention of East Asian economies, which 
are forging ahead at break-neck speed. Japan has 
been in many respects its motor, blit today China is 
fee focal point of economic growth in Asia. In im- 
perceptible ways East Asia is changing the nature of 
world politics, the notion of security and power. 
Meetings Bill Clinton cannot afford to miss are tite 
summits of fee Asian Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC). He was there again in November. Fra good 
reasons: its 1 8 members account fra 50 per cent of the 
world’s gross domestic product ami two-thirds of all ' 
US for eign trade. The high point of the summit was 
the meeting of Clinton wife Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin. They differed; one twisted aims, fee other re- 
turned a cold smile. They agreed to meet again. Jiang 
Zemin wiD visit the US in 1997. Clinton wifl go to 
China in 1998. For now at least, China and tbe-US 
agree to be antagonistic collaborators. The ups and 
downs of their relations are worth a close watch. And 
don't miss the trade figures as they hit a hundred bil- 
lion dollars. 


O 


verall, money cannot overcome the boredom 
of mediocrity, and power without vision has no mean- 
ing. The world appeared wjfeout leaders in 1996. No 
one stood ouL No one imagined a better future. None 
truly spoke for the disinherited, and none served jus- 
tice in places which begged fra it — Bosnia, Palestine, 
Kashmir, Timor, Chechnya. No major novel was pub- 
lished, nor a great book of history or philosophy. It 
was mrly the year of fee yawn. 
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What if....? 


Sometimes, from the nibble of war, a phoenix peace win 
eraoge. Nations, and those that would be nations, set aside 
their differences. With false smiles, and somewhat genuine in- 
tentions, leaders pretend to forget die violence, and put pen to 
paper. Ther^ the first obstacle to peace has been surmounted. 

But what if a bomb were to explode, or the people, on both 
sides, who were to benefit from the peace, feel that the accords 
struck are more of a capitu lation than a solution? What if those 
rights and benefits to which they feel entitled are not those 
which are promised, let alone delivered? What if 1996 had not 
been 1996, and Netanyahu had not been elected? Or if he had 
at least understood that security stems from the conclusion of 
rather than tbe intention to conclude, a comprehensive peace. 

As it stands, however, 1996 cannot be changed. The intran- 
sigence remains the same, and with it, the vision of peace be- 
comes more Quixotic. Id itself this feet is ironic. For as the 
rhetoric of pohtics favours terms like globalisation and prosper- 
ity over polarisation and containment, no discernible effort has 
been made to bring the Palestinians under this new banner. 
I At; the Iraqis, the Palestinians are still in tbe grip of an ec- 
onomic stranglehold, while the rest of the world basks in the 
glow of activated ca pita l markets and ISO-9000 certificates. 

Netanyahu is not bothered by this. National priority has been 
given to the settlemen t s . The right of hot pursuit within PNA 
territory is ^ramipA Land-fbr-peace has been sidelined. Se- 
curity, be ex plains, is imperative. So, what could distinguish 
1997 from its predecessor? 

What if as the anger drained from the process, fee par- 
ticipants pulled back to fee emotional and political centre? 
What if peace were hammered out wife the dispassion of a so- 
ciopolitical and economic necessity versus an after-state? Or if 
the hawks were to be doves, prosperity and security not merely 

geted all humans? Would this still be the 1990s, or just a dis- 
tant dream? 
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New answers to old questions 


Experts concerned wife Arab issues agree that 
the most successful way of reviving fee Arab 
economy is to revive fee spirit of Arab coop- 
eration in fee economic, political- and social 
fields. Indeed, they say, it is tbe only way that 
fee Arab nation can foce tbe challenges posed 
by fee world’s economic blocs as we approach 
fee 21st century. 

Unfortunately, Arab endeavours to this end, 
-thus far, have barely transcended ruble in- 
tentions and 10% slogans. What is the cause 
of enormous gap between words and ac- 
tion, between can aspirations and reality in fee 
Arab world? 

A very little introspection soon shows feat 
fee stumbling-block of Arab economic coop- 
eration has been die priority given to ideo- 
logical slngmuj and political considerations 
over sound economic- concents. We have tend- 
ed to focus on areas that do not accord wife 
our objective economic circumstances. These 
circumstances have resulted in the inability to 
cany through Arab development efforts, a feet 
reflected in tbe declining economic growth rate 
of tbe region ( approxim ately three per cent in 
1994). 

As a result of this and other factors, fee trade 
deficit has been growing year after year. Tbe 
situation is particularly gum in fee agricultural 
sector, where the value of agricultural imports 
is four times greater than export revenues. Ce- 
reals alone account for a third of Arab food im- 
ports, amounting to 11 per cent of the value of 
global cereal imports and 12 per cent of fee 
value of international wheat imports. 

The Arab industrial sector, particularly its 
transformational industries, is in a similar state. 
Development strategies have emphasised im- 
port substitution and dependence on domestic 
production. Strategies, however, have failed 
due to fee inability to increase domestic pro- 
duction to desired levels- Also, tbe focus was 
on consumer goods, at the expense of inter- 
mediate products and machinery, and this ul- 
timately increased de p en d ence on imports. 
Transformational industries were feus too weak 


Why have most 
inter-Arab economic 
projects failed to 
bear fruit? 

Ibrahim Nafie 

examines the factors 
that have hampered 
cooperation 



economically and structurally to bolster Arab 
economies, achieve self-sufficiency in im- 
portant areas of production and effectively bol- 
ster Arab economic cooperation. 

03 revenues played an important part in tins 
process. Financial yields from this sector pro- 
duced profound changes in fee Arab economic 
structure, notably with regard to production 
and work ethics, giving rise to the idea feat 
consumers had the right to consume without 
producing. Worse stiff was fee belief in some 
parts of fee Arab world feat; wife sufficient fi- 
nancial resources, development could be 
achieved independently from other Arab coun- 
tries. While experience has shown that funds 
for investment alone are not tbe key to suc- 
cessful development, oil revenues have not 
been faHy exploited for their benefits to joint 
Arab endeavours. Moreover, the movement of 
capital between Arab countries has failed to 
produce progress, encouraging instead a bi- 
lateral orientation over the deshed multi-lateral 
orientation. OPEC, which, in the wake of fee 
October War, was in a position to dominate 


the international o3 market and contribute to 
the establishment of a united Arab front, was 
quickly beset with division and dissent 

Many also had fee impression that tbe move- 
mem of Arab labour during this period would 
be conducive to inter-Arab cooperation. Un- 
fortunately, this prediction proved groundless. 
In fact, the opposite occurred, since no organ- 
ised mechanism or clear policy existed to regu- 
late the Bow of labour. Those countries wife 
fee greatest financial resources were able to 
meet their labour needs at fee expense of fee 
poorer countries. This produced grossly un- 
even patterns of development in fee region as a 
whole in which labour-exporting countries 
found themselves at a distinct disadvantage. 
Mismanagement of human resources thus creat- 
ed numerous distortions in tbe Arab labour 
market and resulted in the squandering of one 
of fee Arab world's principal strengths. 

As for levels of inter-Arab trade, they have 
remained extremely low, accounting for less 
than 10 per cent of total foreign trade in the 
past few years. Moreover, the commodity con- 


figuration of trade is highly distorted. 'Hie Ar- 
abs are highly dependent an exports of erode 
oil and other primary materials, while deveu^- 
ment, and even military, requirements must be 
imported from abroad. In addition, the enor^ 
mous rise in imports feat accompanie d fee 
boom in o3 revenues has fflorased the iraMt 
toward consumerism and raised de m a nd for 
goods and services to levels far ingxx than 
those domestic supply can meet A 
tion of fee national income has therefore been 
allocated to “current expenditures 77 , detracting 
considerably from the investment process. - All . 
efforts to enhance inter-Arab trad e have fo - 
cused primarily on alleviating bmcaiteiatic 
snugs, winch is by no means insign i fic ant but 
we have ignored, far more important measures, 
such as rectifying the distortion in fee import- 
export structure. - . • . 

A final word must, be said about fee in- 
stitutions for Arab cooperation. Most suffer 
large budgetary deficits because some mem- 
bers have been remiss in paying their dues. In- 
deed* one of fo cse institutions was. unable to. 
pay the salaries of its employees. This is a' 
poignant indicator of fee fragility of Joint Arab, 
endeavour. . — • • 

Most of these organisations were established 
for political motives, without, taking into con- 
sideration actual economic factors. As a result, 
their functions tend to oyeriap, creating ' uhr 
necessary rivalries, ha addition, many of their 
cadres appear to have lost sight of fee purpose 
of these institutions, andbavecometo view 
them as a quick route to personal gam, not as 
means of achieving national goals. Financi n g 
these institutions is stigmatised as .“charity 11 , 
and this has compounded fee sense feat there is 
no clear, unanimous and wefl-fontthlated strat- 
egy for Arab action. Finally, fundamental is- 
sues are being neglected as we dwell on. sub- 
sidiary issues. Tbe Arabs have not yet reached 
an agreement on how to bring about fee organ- 
ic integration of different national production 
structures, achieve food security, and sotve is- 
sues of vital concern to the Arab world. 


Huntington back in the limelight 

Does the threat of world war still loom large, in a post Cold War world? Mohamed Sid- 
Ahmed discusses Huntington’s ideas on the clash of civilisations on the eve of the 21 st century 


A war breaks out between <"*«« and 
Vietnam. It suddenly escalates into a 
world war, wife fee United Stales, 
Europe and Russia on one side, Chi- 
na, Japan and most Islamic statin, 
mainly those wife radical Is lamic 
forces in power, on the other. These 
Islamic forces have invaded Israel, 
feus triggering a number of counter- 
actions: Serbs and Croats come to- 
gether to divide Bosnia between 
them; Algeria bunches a nuclear mis- 
sile against Marseilles! 

This imaginary scenario, set in 
2010, is used by Samuel P Hunting- 
ton to illustrate his famous ‘clash of 
civilisations' theory. First expounded 
in an article published by Foreign Af- 
fairs two years ago, his theory is now 
fee subject of a book entitled “The 
Clash of Civilisations and the Re- 
making of World Order”, an excerpt 
of winch was published in the last is- 
sue of Foreign Affairs under fee tide 
“The West Unique, not Umversal”. 

The Huntington theory is tbe antife- 
eds of the ‘End of History ’ theory put 
forward a few years earlier by an- 
other American scholar, Francis Fu- 
kuyama, which postulates that after 
fee collapse of the bipolar world or- 
der, ideological conflict will no .long- 
er be the predominant reason for con- 
frontation worldwide. What 
Fukuyama means by fee end of his- 
tory is not fee end of human en- 
deavour but, with the definitiv e vic- 
tory of liberalism and capitalism, the 
end of conflict over fee fundamental 
manciples governing human be- 
haviour. 

Huntington believes, on the con- 
trary, that conflict over fundamental 


principles has not been overcome, but 
that it has simply acquired a cultural/ 
dvfluational expression instead of 
tile ideologjcal-cum-nrilitary expres- 
sion that prevailed under fee bipolar 
wodd aider. There is modi to cor- 
roborate his theory, but a bask ques- 
tion remains: how can such in- 
tangibles as ‘civilisation’ awl 
‘culture’ replace concrete disciplines 
like politics, eco nomi cs and ideo- 
logical dogma as bask frames of ref- 
erence without exposing humankind 
to widespread destabilisation? 

I 'believe one answer could be feat 
factors of destabilisation in our con- 
temporary world do not stem only 
from the cataclysms provoked by the 
breakdown of the bipolar world order 
based on fee confrontation of two an- 
tagonistic ideologies, but also from 
fee accomplishments of modem tech- 
nology, notably the Inf ormati on Rev- 
olution, which has kd to an ever- 
increasing ‘shrinking’ of the planet 
and to fee acceleration of history. 
The internationalisation of in- 
formation, particularly in its audio- 
visual form, has made people feel that 
their identity is not detenrrined only 
in terms of fee place of their birth, 
their ancestral traditions and cultural 
legacy, but also of some new form of 
planetary affiliation. However, as the 
latter does not provide equal op- 
portunities for fee various segments 
of the international community, nor 
engender among them the feeling that 
they share a common fete, conflict is 
unavoidable. 

Still, h is difficult to pinpoint what 
generates conflict in the world of to- 
day. One of its manifestations is 


wars by proxy, as graphically il- 
lustrated by the ware in the firmer 
Yugoslavia between the Serbs, fee 
Ornate and fee Bosnian Muslims, 
who were backed by what Huntington 
callc their “civilisational kin**: the 
Slavs, tbe Germanics, and tbe Mus- 
lims respectively. These wars by 
proxy serve as an escape valve for 
tensions which can no longer be re- 
solved through war between global 
actors in the post-bipolar global or- 
der. 

In the past, conflicts were addressed 
in terms of theories which postulated 
that historical events could be an- 
alysed scientifically and explained ra- 
tionally. By the same token, fee fu- 
ture could be predicted, and hence 
planned, wife a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, not only in socialist, but even 
in many capitalist, societies. Today 
we know that much of what depended 
on p honing and predicting the future 
has not materialised, and fee new ap- 
proach to science is that it is not 
based on certainties but on statistical 
probabilities. Still, planning cannot 
be totally discarded because pre- 
emptive measures must be taken to 
avert predictable ecological — even 
societal — catastrophes. 

In a way, Huntington's theory is an 
expression in social science of fee 
present impasse in natural sciences, 
its popularity due in large measure to 
fee failures encountered by fee twen- 
tieth century’s experiments wife so- 
cial engineering. Although enormous 
difficulties still stand in the way of 
Man’s a mb itions to master his fete , 
this does not mean that science has 
foiled to deliver on its promise, only 


that it is currently suffering from 
growing pains, what some scholars 
have described as an ‘epistemological 
rupture'. 

Appearances to the contrary, Hunt- 
ington's theory is not of a purely ac- 
ademic character. His last article in 
Foreign Affairs describes Western 
civilisation as ‘unique*, wife a com- 
bination of specific factais feat give it 
a distinctive quality. He emphasises 
feat 'modernisation' is not to be iden- 
tified wife 'westernisation’, each civ- 
ilisation having its own particular 
path to modamty. He contends that 
attempts to westernise non- western 
societies in die aim of.modemismg _ 
them, like the experiment of Peter the 
Great in Russia and of Attstusk in 
Turkey, have foiled. Claiming feat 
“NATO is tire security organisation . 
of Western civilisation”, he concludes 
that Turkish and Greek ties to fee or- 
ganisation will weaken. He points 
out feat “ withdra wal from NATO, is 
fee declared goal of the Welfare [Is- 
lamic] Party in Turkey and that (Or- • 
thodox) Greece is becoming as- much 
an ally of Russia as it is a member of 
NATO”. 

As Huntington sees it, the West has 
two bask pillars: North America and 
Western Europe. The case can be 
made that a main source of future 
clashes is competition rather than com- 
plementarity between these two pil- 
lars. But, in Huntington's words, fee 
responsibility “to preserve and renew 
fee unique qualities of Western civil- 
isation foils overwhelmingly cm fee 
United States of America”, obviously 
fee world power Huntington considers 
most qualified to lead fee world. 


New year, 
new hope 

By Naguib Mahffouz 



A few wishes lor 
1997 seem ap- 
propriate this week. 

Foremost, perhaps, 
is feat Dr El- 
Ganzouri’s govern- 
ment continues to 
successfully re- 
juvenate fee ecom- ' 
omy. Stock market J 
activity has ’ 

reached new levels, and large 
amounts of money winch had been 
idly lying in bank accounts are 
now being invested in fee fhtme. 
Tbe main concern of economic 
policy, however, is to increase 
production, ; eradicate un- 
employment increase the in- 
come of the average Egyptian. 

.1 also hope that the new year- will' 
bea period In which democracy- is 
consolidated. Accountability, trans- 
parency and greater attention to hu- 
man rights are all to be hoped for. 

The security forces appear to be 
winning their battle against ex- 
tremists and have largely succeeded 
m containing terrorism. I hope feat 
in the new year other forms of ter- 
rorism, specifically intellectual ter- 
rorism, will be defeated. A mare 
enlightened approach towards ed- 
ucation. combined wife improved 
employment prospects, would be of 
enormous help in combatting fanat- 
icism. 

Let us hope that in 1997 fee fruits 
of economic progress and in- 
tellectual awareness begin to be en- 
joyed throughout the land and do 
not remain prerogatives of fee me- 
tropolis. 


Based on an interview by Mohamed 
Salmawy. 
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Debates 1996 


. Secularism versus Islamism 

“Radical ideologies tend to flourish in times of crises.- 
Of all radical ideologies, religious ones are the most dan- 
gerous, since they claim tbe status of divine revelation, 
and to question them leads to charges of heresy— The 
(Resent and future can only unfold peacefully in a spirit 
of pluralism, of religious, socio-political, multi-cultural 
and multi-ethnic tolerance and co-existence.” 

SaadedifiB Ibrahim * 

(Al-Ahram Hfaskfy, 18 January) 

“Secularism implies the severing of the connection be- 
tween religion and the conduct of worldly affairs. God, 
fee church, the day of judgement — are made to count for 
nothing in determining right Grom wrong. The triumph of 
secularism, which from the sixties onwards reached its 
apogee in the West— coincided, in Egypt and elsewhere, 
wife a resurgence in calls to re-el evate Islam as fee prime 
determinant of individual and public behaviour.” 

Add Hussein 

(Al-Ahram Weekly, 22 February) 


Structural adjustment's safety nets 

“Policy makers and aid donors, in league with inter- 
national financial institutions, are willing, it seems, to 
span: no effort when it comes to establishing safety nets. 
They do so, though, so as to avoid taking a simpler, 
though politically more difficult action , and that is to re- 
allocate investment in such a way as to reach those who 
are really in need.” 

Gala! Amin 

(Al-Ahram Weekly, 7 March) 

“A property functioning social safety net system is es- 
sential to mmmrise tbe largely unavoidable costs as- 
sociated wife certain reforms— International experience 
confirms that wife a proper mix and sequencing of pol- 
icies, supported by pro perty targeted social safety net pro- 
visions and institution strengthening, the region can de- 
cisively improve its growth, employment and social 
sector performance.” 

Mohamed El-Erian 
(Al-Ahram Weekly, 28 March) 


Pan-Arabism 

^Since fee 1950s, the pan- Arab movement has been dom- 
inated by this mtlleparian credo — manifested in fee fiery 
slogans and ideological tracts, which can be quickly read 


and interpreted as you please, and in a selective, ro- 
mantic rerakring of foe past to serve as a model for what 
the Arab nation should be like in the future— Tbe phi- 
losophy of pan-Arabism has retreated into a shell of rig- 
id, glorified, revivalism; it has no time to waste on crit- 
ical analysis and empirical study.” 

LHtfi EI-Khofi 
(Al-Ahram Weekly , 9 May) 

“The belief feat Arabs are capable of recapturing soon 
of their past revolutionary nationalism and militancy is 
not unjustified. What fee prospects are in fee preseat 
epoch is a question which is perhaps worth dreaming 
about day and night for feat is now utopias are produced 
— a vision of a new world full of promise and hope. 
While such dreams may be dismissed as unrealistic, it is 
only mental projections which transcend the given which 
count as intellectual." 

Archie Mafeje 

( Al-Ahram Weekly, 79 August) 


Peace options 

The present crisis is, I think, ‘a glimmering of fee end of 
tbe two-state solution whose n workability Oslo, per- 
haps unconsciously, embodies. Israelis and Palestinians 
are too intertwined wife each other in history, experience 
and actuality to separate, even though each proclaims the 
need for separate statehood. The challenge is to find a 
peaceful way in which to co-exist not as waning Jews, 
Muslims, and Christiana, bat as equal citizens in fee 
same land." 

Edward Said 

(Al-Ahram Weekly, 3 October) 

The new obstacles, daily placed by the Israeli occupa- 
tion in fee way of Palestinian destiny, do not imply mat 
fee state option must now retreat, dot the only option 
now is fee long term historical solution of .one state for 
two peoples. On tbe contrary, fee beD let loose by tbe Is- 
raeli occupation on the lives of Palestinians, the at- 
mosphere of growing suspicion between Israelis and Pal- 
estinians, fee military, psychological and educational 
chasm that separates the two peoples all contrive to make 
of the two state option the most realistic of solutions.** 
Mahmoud Darwish 
(Af-Akram Weekly, 3 October) 
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Drags 

and 

lies 

The Egyptian govern- 
ment, along with the 
general public, have 
been aware for some 
time now of the role Is- 
rael plays in regional 
drug dealing. It is com- 
mon knowledge that Is- 
rael has been a key 
player in drug traf- 
ficking, and that its il- 
legal activities reached a 
peak during the Leb- 
anese civil war, when 
security was in a state of 
chaos and drug mafias 
were able to join hands 
with the Israeli author- 
ities to pursue their il- 
licit trade. 

Drugs entered Arab 
countries via border 
posts under Israeli con- 
trol in what many com- 
mentators have seen as 
an attempt by Israel to 
precipitate a large drug 
problem among its Arab 
neighbours. Proceeds 
from die sale of drugs 
were also used to. fi- 
nance the civil war in 
Lebanon, in the hope 
that by upsetting the 
fragile balance of power 
in that beleaguered coun- 
try Israel would gam an 
advantage over Syria. 
And this is, after all, 
what Israel eventually 
achieved when it oc- 
cupied — an occupation 
that continues — the se- 
curity zone in Southern 
Lebanon. 

Recent reports pub- 
lished in the Sunday 
Times about the drag 
smuggling activities of 
the Israeli military come, 
therefore, as no surprise. 
That eight officers in the 
Israeli army should have 
confessed to such illegal 
activities, and admitted 
that they were conducted 
with the blessings of the. 
army's highest com- 
mand, simply confirms 
earlier suspicions. The 
Sunday Times reports 
stated, that . -the, Israelis 
admitted to collaborating 
closely with drag dealers 
in procuring drags and 
then selling them in 
Arab countries in an at- 
tempt to flood the mar- 
ket. Their activities, they 
admitted, began before 
the 1967 War. And Is- 
rael remains to this day 
a major source for the 
procurement of drugs 
within the region. 

It does not take too 
great a stretch of the 
imagination to realise 
that a large proportion 
of the revenues accrued 
from the procurement 
and sale of drugs ended 
up in the bank accounts 
of Israel's top military 
brass. This fact alone 
places the Israeli mil- 
itary on the same footing 
as a criminal gang rather _ 
than a professional army. 
According to the Israeli 
officers the motives be- 
hind their involvement 
in the drugs trade were 
largely an attempt to de- 
moralise Egyptian 

troops, an aim that foiled 
dramatically. Egyptian 
combatants during the 
October war and before 
distinguished themselves 
by their commitment and 
discipline. 

Following these revela- 
tions of Israeli in- 
volvement in the illegal 
drugs trade, Israeli 
spokesmen predictably 
issued a denial. Israeli 
officials went further 
when they began to hint 
to allies that if any 
country in the region 
had condoned drug traf- 
ficking then h was Syr- < 
ia. Damascus, of course, 
has been vociferous in 
its denial of such allega- 
tions and following the 
admissions in the Sun- 
day Times the world 
now knows who is at the 
centre of the trade. Fol- 
lowing these revelations, 
which come hot on the 
heels of admissions by 
Israeli officers of the 
murder of Egyptian pris- 
oners of war, it would 
be a mistake for Egypt 
simply to let them rest. 
Egyptian drug control 
authorities should make 
public all the in- 
formation they bold on 
Israel’s drug activity, 
just as they should make 
public information they 
possess about Israeli war 
crimes. 

If the perpetrators of 
such crimes are allowed 
to walk tree with im- 
punity, then the peace 
efforts become no more 
than a blanket » cover - 
crimes that history can 
never forgive. 



Soaji&o-x 


Freedom of expression 

To many, freedom of expression is nothing more than the 
right to criticise. But regardless of the criteria we use, we can 
safely concede the theory of Peter Strawson, die author of In- 
dividuals (1959). He contends that freedom of expression in- 
cludes freedom of conscience, thought and behaviour along 
with the responsibilities, and actions of the individual as a 
member of a community. 

This theory, influenced by enlightenment thought and eight- 
eenth -century philosophy, may seem out of place in a world 
fast moving in another direction. Enlightenment concepts 
seem odd at a time when ideologies are spread according to 
the wish of the “powerful." But it is possible to reintroduce 
freedom of expression as a value to the media itself. This 
would be a statement thar this freedom is a realistic ideal. 
Freedom of expression was originally conceived to foster in- 
dividual freedom; the concept enabled individuals to break 
away from the grip of religious institutions which dominated 
the Middle Ages. Freedom of expression constituted one of 
the foundations on which the culture of individualism was 
built. But this same culture invented the mftang of dominating 
human conscience. The circle has been 
completed. Today, the institutions which 
individual culture created are being chal- 
lenged by the concept on which they are 
based. 

Will freedom of thought triumph? No 
one can be sure. The resolution of the con- 
flict between the ideals of the en- 
lightenment philosophers, and reality, 
would imply stagnation — the end of his- 
tory. There may be hope that Strawson's 
“middle way" can be achieved — but this 
will be no mean feat. 


This week 's Soapbox speaker is cultural ed- 
itor of the daily 41-Ahnun, and head of the 
Drama House at the Ministry of Culture. 
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The year of seeing clearly 


As the smoke from the peace process clears, sparks continue to fly in the Arab world. Gantil Matar looks forward to fewer illusions 


The year that is drawing to a close has been neither 
worse nor better than most, for Arabs. The Arab nation 
has accomplished nothing great, nothing that could fiD it 
with a sense of pride: nothing that future generations will 
care to commemorate. Nor. however, has the year been 
maned by a catastrophe: there have been no stunning 
military defeats, no occupations of Arab countries by 
their neighbours, and no new civil wars. 

Yet, as die year draws to an end, none of the region's 
major problems have been solved. Indeed, one of the 
most important issues has grown more complex. During 
the first half of die year, the processes of peace and vi- 
olence progressed apace, both conducted with equal en- 
thusiasm and activity. On many occasions, in net, die 
two processes intersected. The peace process was inter- 
rupted by violence, and violence abated from time to 
time when it appeared that progress was being made in 
die liberation of Palestinian territory — although it soon 
became clear that, as some land was restored to its peo- 
ple, other areas were expropriated for the construction of 
new Israeli settlements. 

A succession of blockades imposed on liberated Pal- 
estinian territory, and the consequent dete ri or a tion of die 
Palestinian people's economic situation inside, fired the 
violence anew. Instead of offering assistance to the Pal- 
estinians, however, die international community held a 
conference at Shann El-Sbeikh, engineered for the pur- 
pose of rescuing Peres. 

Netanyahu’s victory placed most Arab governments in 
an acutely sensitive, not to say embarrassing, position. 
Politicians had poured enormous effort and costly re- 
sources into their attempt to convince Arab popular opin- 
ion that Zionism has changed: that Zionism today is fun- 
damentally different from the Zionism which has fuelled 
Jewish invasions of Palestinian territory since die be- 
ginning of the century, led to the expulsion of the Pal- 
estinians from their nation from the 1940s onwards, and 
triggered three expansionist wars. 

Indeed, influential opinion-makers in a number of Arab 
countries bad been convinced — or at least pretended to 
believe — that Peres, the post-Madrid Israeli negotiators, 
and the Oslo accords all represented a new Zionism.- 
whicb had replaced the old Suddenly, however. Ne- 
tanyahu broke the bubble, confirming that Zionism had 
not changed in any way: it is stifl synonymous with ag- 
gression, occupation, expropriation, expansionism, and 


the inhuman treatment of a people considered inherently 
inferior to the Jews. 

Such was the shock caused by Netanyahu's victory that 
die Arab governments felt compelled to convene. The 
impetus generated by this shock, in fret, can be better un- 
derstood in light of the fret that, since the second Gulf 
War, every attempt to bold an Arab s ummi t failed abys- 
mally. Netanyahu’s electoral triumph achieved what had 
heretofore been impossible, and this gives some idea of 
the desperate predicament in which Arab leaders found 
themselves. Many bad believed that die Washington and 
Oslo accords had led to an historic understanding be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel. Netanyahu, however, was 
prompt to dispel this illusion, rudely awakening the Arab 
leaders to the harsh reality that this understanding. far 
from being historic, was in fret ephemeral, incomplete, 
and limi ted to only one section of Israeli society. More 
importantly, it suddenly dawned upon them that the un- 
derstanding bad not even been reached with the state of 
Israel as such, a discovery winch generated dis- 
appointment and frustration to last through the new year. 

Leaving aside the balanced and reasoned resolutions 
which resulted from the Arab summit no other Arab 
.gathering has achieved anything noteworthy this past 
year. The Arab League, for instance, did not rise to the 
challenge posed by several events which shook the Arab 
world. It did not accord die Qana massacre the im- 
portance it merited. It remained as diffident as ever, re- 
luctant to intervene in order to avoid deterioration in 
Arab relations. The Arab League Council did nothing to 
confirm the theory that it is a vehicle for die improve- 
ment of the League's performance as a regional organ- 
isation and for the enhancement of the secretary- 
general’s jurisdiction — tasks which, had they been car- 
ried out, would have empowered the League to institute 
reforms and propose new initiatives. 

If anything, it was a burden, a barrier and not an in- 
centive to change. The Council, as well as the League's 
Economic and Social Council, had the audacity to refuse 
rapid ratification of an Arab free trade zone, thus im- 
peding die implementation of a resolution passed by the 
Arab summit 

Egypt, on the other hand, continued its staunch efforts 
to lay new, more realistic foundations for a new phase of 
joint Arab economic endeavour. Egypt’s incentive in this 
domain, I believe, was the chaos that plagues inter-Arab 


relations, which are currently strained by the prolife- 
ration of contradictory proposals for regional projects, 
some inspired by European initiatives, others by die US 
and Israel, and others still oriented towards the Islamic- 
Astan world. 

Paralleling — in fact, compounding — this chaos in in- 
ter-Arab relations this year are the strains besetting re- 
gional configurations throughout the Arab world Within 
both the Gulf Cooperation Council and die North African 
(Maghrib.) Regional Council, relations have cooled, occa- 
sionally erupting in tensions and acrimony. As the year 
ends, contentions over vital issues have marked these 
blocs: cases in point are the GCC’s stance on Iraq and 
Iran, and the Maghrib Council's position on develop- 
ments in Europe-North African cooperation (the Po- 
lisario) in Algeria, as weD as the project for a European 
rapid-deployment force in North Africa. 

We can also predict that Iraq's influence will increase 
in the formulation of Arab policy throughout the new 
year. Several indicators suggest that many countries, 
even outside the Gulf and the Arabian peninsula, have 
begun to modify their position towards Iraq. Egypt is in 
the process of revising its policy, as is Jordan, as frustra- 
tion in trade, industry and business increases due to the 
lack of any significant improvement in relations with Ku- 
wait and other Arabian peninsula nations. It seems likely, 
therefore, that Iraq will be in a position to resume se- 
lectively its financial and commercial relations with oth- 
er Arab countries. In other words, it appears that im- 
portant changes in Arab relations are afoot These will be 
due, at least in part, to the return of Iraq to the inter-Arab 
network, and in part to the influence of Cairo, the logical 
extension of the role it has chosen to pby since Ne- 
tanyahu reached power. 

Several other factors support the contention that inter- 
Arab relations will be transformed. First, the possibility 
of establishing a cooperative bloc made up of nations 
bordering the Indian Ocean, an idea which appeared to 
be a purely academic question when it was floated over a 
year ago, now seems to have taken a more assertively po- 
litical direction. Several Arabian Gulf countries have 
demonstrated a definite inclination to create a bloc of 
this sort, as have pressure groups in both South Africa 
and India. 

This eastern orientation may be furthered by a second 
factor. Over the past year, political leaders and groups 


which we tnay loosely describe as “Asian-lslamic", and 
more precisely qualify as politically active trends in the 
Islamist groups in some Asian countries, have expressed 
anger at what they perceive as the failure of their counter- 
parts in the Arab world to protect Palestine and, specif- 
ically, Jerusalem. They also accuse Arab Islamists of ne- 
glecting their duty to wage war on secular systems and 
corruption, and foiling either to develop Islami c thought 
in a direction compatible with the challenges of the cur- 
rent era, or to mobilise the Muslim masses. 

The increasing influence of Asian Islam is due partly to 
the considerable economic progress achieved by In- 
donesia and Malaysia, and partly to the continued efforts 
of Erbakan's government to bring Asian Muslim nations 
closer to a common stand. Turkey’s relations with Iran 
have steadily improved, and now include cooperative ar- 
rangements in very sensitive sectors such as military in- 
dustry. Erbakan has also called for the creation of a re- 
gional group comprising eight Islamic nations. It is a call 
likely to provoke the envy, if not the anxiety, of a great 
many Arab nations, in particular foe most politically and 
economically influential. This subject will most probably 
be one of the forthcoming year's major issues, as much 
for its implications with regard to jurisprudence as for foe 
political and strategic terms it will set. and for its sectar- 
ian dimensions, especially in foe contiguous areas of foe 
Asian and Arab Islamic regjons- 

The last two factors are related. The region as a whole 
has undergone relative democratisation. All its political 
systems, with the exception of foe Libyan system, are 
now based on constitutions or similar charters. At the 
same time, the region has continued to witness a marked 
deterioration, with ever-rising levels of political violence. 
Not a single country has been spared this year. These two 
factors are linked because, although there may be a direct 
relationship between foe rise of democratic practice and 
that of violence initially, I believe that the relationship 
rapidly becomes one of inverse proportionality. We may 
bope that foe new year will also herald new measures to 
promote and enhance democratic political systems and 
freedoms of opinion and expression. 

Last year, 'foe Arab world was foe victim of many illusions. 
Let us approach foe new year with our eyes open wide. 

The writer is the director of the Arab Centre for Develop- 
ment and Futuristic Research. 


Looking in at ourselves 

World orders, old or new? Hassan Hanafi sees no difference. Real change, he writes, must come first from within 


In recent years, there has been a growing debate over foe 
new world order that emerged following the collapse of the 
Soviet bloc and the old weald order it supplanted. The con- 
troversy extends to whether there is, in fret, any difference 
between foe two orders. Those who perceive significant 
Hhjmge base four argument on foe fact that polarisation has 
been superseded by a unipolar world capable of resolving 
major crises (Bosnia and Palestine are usually cited as ev- 
idence). Opponents argue that the substance of foe ok! or- 
der remains unchanged — only foe format has changed. 
The world is still divided into major inter-regional vectors 
of polarisation — Europe and the US. China and foe US, 
Japan and the US — as well as subregional areas — France 
ana Germany in Europe, Japan and Korea or Taiwan and 
Singapore in Asia; even within foe US itself between 
Democrats and Republicans ova- budgetary issues. 

Elite and masses, rulers and ruled, media and intellectual 
circles aD express an increasing sense that domestic events 
are strongly influenced by developments abroad, and that 
Arab policies may be advanced or hampered by the uni- 
polar world cider, just as they lad been in foe bipolar 
world. The Arabs, therefore, must prepare themselves stra- 
tegically, in foe political, economic rod militar y domains, 
and seek new relationships allowing than to keep pace 
with the current changes. 

It may well be that this school of thought is grounded in 
the illusion that foe world has indeed changed, and that 
change of this son can occur within the space of a year or 
two, or perhaps a decade or two. At the beginning of foe 
1970s, people were speaking of the end of East- West con- 
frontation, foe beginning of the Cold War and prospects for 
peaceful coexistence. Such changes do not occur within the 
of rnnsntv years. Indeed, some phases of history rake 
much longer, perhaps several generations or more than a 
century. The modem West drew its origins from the re- 
ligious movement of foe 15fo cen t u r y, territorial ex- 

pawwnnn westward and eastward in the name of new dis- 
coveries, the end of feudalism and foe beginning of 
Ht pjtalfom The modem West is roll in a process of re- 
newal, according to some, or of dissolution, according to 
others. The ascendancy of die West took six centuries and 
is not over yet- Moreover, die many hopes and fan ta si es 
pinned on foe 21st cennny are injecting it with new blood. 

The illusion of change in foe world order may arise from 
a giwf of shock engendered by the radical transformation 
of political systems. One such transformation was foe coF 
of foe Soviet Union, seven decades after the victori- 
ous so cialist revolution of 1917. This collapse marked foe 
end of foe struggles that bad led to the establishment of so- 
cialist systems in eastern Europe after World War n, and 
put paid to die a s p ira tions of Third World liberation move- 


ments, to which foe USSR had offered moral sustenance 
and material support. 

The illusion of change may also result from a form of in- 
tellectual dependency and foe wholesale transfer of anal- 
yses originating in the West. Certainly, the capitalist West 
and foe US have undergone a change. The most formidable 
adversary exists no longer. The Western drive to build up 
its military-industrial might, establish alliances such as 
NATO, and plan for the security of its strategic resources 
was motivated entirely by foe perception that the Soviet en- 
emy posed a grave threat to foe capitalist system. The 
sense of peril was exacerbated by foe development of 
strong socialist currents in foe Third World, foe influence 
of Arab and African socialism, and foe prominent role 
played by Marxist-oriented parties in national liberation 
movements. 

And foe Arabs? We have lost an ally of long standing; 
otherwise, there has been no essential change. Yet we have 
grown accustomed to applying foe logic of others, giving 
priority to foe other over foe self, and interpreting every- 
thing that happens here m terms of external factors. Per- 
haps this tendency is due to foe fret that we are unable to 
analyse ourselves — an inability which may stem from 
fear, or escapism. Any analysis of foe local situation must 
ultimately come up against foe existing political system. 
To deter suspicion or accusation, therefore, our analyses 
begin with the outride, only later investigation foe impact 
of external events upon ourselves. The outside world has 
become the centre; even in our own minds, we are truly the 
periphery. 

' Yet there may be another explanation for foe illusion 
which bolds sway over so many minds: it may be the result 
of a desire to appear up-to-date on foe most recent inter- 
national relations theories and political analyses. We are al- 
ways eager to demons trate that we have read foe latest find- 
ings published by specialised symposia — perhaps in die 
hope that foe West will recognise such expertise, and may- 
be even reward us for it. This prolific knowledge makes it 
possible to dehide people at home, who know, first-hand, 
the Hardship of everyday fife, and who clearly see the caus- 
es of their poverty and degradation- Thanks to specialised 
theories and academic analysis, it is possible to convey the 
im pression font the situation is far more complex than the 

poor could possibly imagine, that change is far more dif- 
ficult than they conceive, and foat their salvation is assured 
by the gargantuan academicians who will explain the new 
world order, in somewhat amplified terms. 

The inclination to view ourselves as we are seen from the 
outside has become endemic to bow we perceive the 
world. Under the old world aider, we saw all papular 
movements as a direct result of rising prices or foreign ag- 


gression, or explained demands for general freedoms in 
fight of external factors. It is as though we were lifeless 
corpses propelled into motion by an external agent Our an- 
ger and sympathies were directed by foe camp we sup- 
ported: pro-Soviet if we were socialists, pro-Western, cap- 
italist and US if we were liberals, pro-Iran if we were 
Islamists and pro-Iraq, Libya and Syria if we were Arab 
narirmafi'sK; 

Nor have foe circumstances of foe Arabs changed rad- 
ically since the transition to the new world order. The defeat 
of June 1967 and foe victory of October 1973 occurred un- 
der foe old order. When foe Rogers Plan was introduced, it 
met with Arab government support and popular resistance; 
foe divide remains the same with regard to the current peace 
treaties. The Israeli arms race has continued at the same 
manic pace undo 1 old and new orders. Accumulation of 
debts, corruption, repression of civil liberties, occupation of 
territory, the blockade of Iraq. inter-Arab discord, the Gulf 
War and its consequences, peace settlements and inflation 
all originate in the old world order. 

Even at foe international level, the transition from a bal- 
ance of power to a balance of interests, various forms of 
polarisation, trans-national corporations and regional and 
international conflicts have changed little with foe transi- 
tion from foe old world order to foe new. The east-west po- 
larisation still exists, albeit between China, Japan. Korea. 
Taiwan. Singapore, Malaysia and foe Philippines, on the 
one hand, and western Europe and die US on foe other: foe 
war, this time, is being waged over economic interests and 
markets. The bonders within each camp are still clearly 
marked out, although they now involve forms of future 
cooperation and areas of conflicting interest. 

The Arab world order must be given priority over the ex- 
ternal world order. Nothing can be achieved abroad if it is 
not first established at home. The leverage of foe Arabs 
abroad is no greater or less than our domestic influence 
leverage. Respect and confidence abroad can only be based 
upon the self-respect and confidence we build for our- 
selves. Tbe Arab Older must be determined by foe Arabs, 
not by any world order, old or new, past or future. 

The Arab order did not change when the new world or- 
der was decreed. For both rulers and ruled, constancy is a 
virtue and change an evil. We all remember “Everything is 

doomed to perdition except lor the- face of foe Lord", but 
we have forgotten that “God. in His creation, intends great 
deeds." Arab culture has so entrenched itself in the static 
foat change has become synonymous with disgrace: inertia 

is a form of self-defence. 

The question of freedom — for individuals, groups, or- 
ganisations. political parties and even nations — still repre- 
sents a major impediment to change in the Arab world. 


Change cannot occur in the absence of appropriate mech- 
anisms, foremost among which are intrinsic human free- 
doms safeguarded by law. Freedom of thought and expres- 
sion is a legitimate right guaranle&l by Arab constitutions 
and international charters. No ong should be persecuted be- 
cause of his opinion, or accused- of heresy on foe grounds 
of a conjecture. Related to the freedom of drought and ex- 
pression are guarantees against arbitrary arrest, torture, and 
blockade. 

Were liberty to be transformed into a socio-political sys- 
tem, it would be a democracy in which tbe people choose 
their political representatives. Freedom and democracy are 
two sides of the same coin. A free individual is one wbo 
lives in a democratic society, in which individual liberties 
are guaranteed under a democratic form of government. 
People, by nature, are diverse and sometimes conflict in 
their opinions, schools of thought, and interests; therefore, 
plurality is one of the features of democracy. The right to 
differ is a legitimate, inherent right. Everyone has some- 
thing to contribute; no one is above criticism. Yet mo- 
nopolies on opinion prevail. Wc have brought calamities, 
dissension and wars upon ourselves because of these mo- 
nopolies. because we have rejected advice and plurality of 
opinion. The field of conjecture should be open to all hu- 
man beings. 

Perhaps (his should be foe starting point for foe Arabs. 
Freedom, democracy and plurality are a part of ancient his- 
tory. our golden age, the age of Al-Binmi, Al-Mutanabi 
and Ibn Sina. Different schools of jurisprudence, numerous 
inteDectual trends and diverse Sufi orders coexisted, giving 
rise to a vibrant theological exchange. liwWd the Qur'an, 
foe fount of Arab culture, is itself an e xamp le of reasoned 
debate with adversaries. Apostasy, exclusion and elimina- 
tion. on the other hand, are tbe tools of an authority which 
claims a monopoly over thought and increases its own 
power under the pretext of defending foe law. 

Only when each Arab country has prepared itself can tbe 
process of Arab integration be undertaken, beginning with 
foe Maghreb, foe Fertile Crescent and foe Arabian Pe- 
ninsula. 

Integration of foe entire Arab world may be based on (his 
starting point. Arab investment will return, and Arab in- 
dustry. agriculture and services will flourish. This will oc- 
cur regardless of whether the world order is old or new. In- 
deed, foe world order must change as tbe result of a new 
Arab order, one in which foe Arabs as a bloc exercise inter- 
national influence. To change tbe world order, we must 
first change the Arab order, to change the Arab Oder we 
must begin with ourselves. 


The writer is a professor of philosophy ai Cairo University, 
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EUtem# St 2 wndek Td 3408791. 
Daily esc PM d Sat. f0am-2pm & 
5pa Spat. Until 29 Dec. 


Tbe Life nd Writings «f Gcrtrwk 


UtpadawDir 

Udo. 23 Emadeddm St Downtown. 
Tel 934 284. Daily 10am. lam. 3pm, 

6pm iww 

1072. Daily 330pm. 630pm A 
930pm. 


BrUsh CsmmB CaBery. 192 EtM 
St Agouza. Td 301 0319. Dally JW 
9pm. Until 30 Dec. 


7Bm t Nasr Gxy. Td 262 9407. Daily 
1030am. 330pm. 630pm A 930pm. 


Ttaa Madattl (PbOBDgnvbs) 

Spanish Cuttnrd Came, 20 Bm daa 
Hamm St. DodcL Tel 360 1746 Daily 
exc Fri A Sat 10am- 2pm A 5pm 8pm. 

Until 31 Dec. 


Mhmi Rlnfrafr 

Tehrir. 112 TohrirSt DoOL Td 335 
5726 Dttify ipm, 6pm A 9pm. 


M— H — I mtta <rf MW- 


He Cm* 

Comm H 12 Emadeddtn St Down- 
town. Td 779 337. Daily 10am. Ipm. 
3pm.6pmA9pm 


Zemnb Khutmm Horae, behind B- 
Azkar Masque. Daily lOam-lOpm. Un- 
til 3/ Dec. 


Hob Awad IWnwd (Pmumgs) 
Ewart GaOery. Main Campta, AUC. 

Et-SheUk RAan St- Td 357 5436 
Drily exc Fri, 9am-9pm. Until 3/ Dec. 


DMwfiqoc 

Karim JZ 15 Enutdeddm St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Dally 10am. Ipm. 
3pm.6pmA9pm. 


Shaker D-Madawi (Paintmgs) 
Seternm GaOery, 36/A Ahmed Ontiti 
St Afohandealn. Td 346 3242 Daffy 
l0am-2J0pm A 5pm-9pm Until 2 
Jan. 


Fled 

J Km 35 Talaat Herb St Downt own . 
Td 393 3897. Dttify JOam. Ipm. 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. 


U«b> Mohaaud (Gbssworia) & 
AbdeMteMcr State (Batik) 

Extra GnBety. 3 B-Messbn St Corner 
tfUtmtasaSt Zamaldc Td 3406293. 
Dttify ere San, 1 630am- 2pm A 5jm- 
8pm. Until 3 Jen. 


Coorage Coder Eire 
El-Betrayal. El -Horreya Mall. Roxy. 
Heliopolis. Dttify 1pm. 3pm. 6pm. A 
9pm. Ratio, 24 Talaat Herb St 
Downtown. Td 575 6562 Daily 
10am, Ipm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 


HasnaABAkacd 

Espaee GaOery. 1 El-Shcriftin St 
Downtown. Td 393 1699. Datfy esc 
Fri, /Oam-Jpm A 6pm-9pm. Until 8 
Jan. 


The Natty FraCeaaor 
Rumrix HUxan 1. Canticbe B-NO SL 
Td 374 7436 Daily 1030am. 
130pm. 330pm. 630pm, 930pm. JO- 
Horreya H. B-Horreya Mall, Roxy. 
Heliopolis. Daily 1.30am. Ipm. 
330pm, 630pm. A 930pm. 


Art Fair 

Domie GaOery. 20 Abdd-Axts Gawisfi 
St across Mahomed Ma hm o u d St 
Doctors' Tower, no 405. Td 355 
8367. Daily exc Fri I2pm-9pm Until 
9 Jan. 


t. Month Grand Mall, KoBeyat 
B-Nasr Sq. MandL Td 332 3066 
Daily 10am. Ipm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 
EUUarnm, Pyramids Road. Gtzxi Td 
385 8358. Daily 10.30am, 130pm. 
330pm. 630pm, 930pm. 


Maihraldya GaOery. 8 ChampoWon 
St. rifTahrir Sq. Td 578 4494. Dally 
llam^pm. Until 1 6 Jan. 


«■ mm - s _ m — « «■ - - m a_ 

oma uw iKemuMAi wane 


ChahKodiM 

Kerim 4 15 Emndeddbt St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Dally 10am. Ipm, 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Rnmrsts HBSmn H 
Corntche E2-N11 Sl Td 574 7436 
Dally 10.30am. 1.30pm. 330pm. 
630pm A 9.30pm. 


Cairo Opera Gallay. Opera House 
Grounds. Centra. Td 342 0392 Deify 
10am-8pm- Until 15 March. 


MUSIC 


The Maseam td Mr and Mn Mo- 


/ Kqfimr B-AkksUd St DokkL Td 
336 2376 Dttify exc Mon. lOamtipm. 


Arabic Marie &scmbfc 
Gomhaurfya Theatre. Gomhourfya 
Sq. Td 391 9956 26 Dec. 8pm. 


Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Td 
575 4319. Dttify etc Fri 
8mu-Spm : Fri 9am- 

11.15am A Ipm- 3pm. 


FluaRed tal 

Maim HaB, Opera Home. Gerira. 
Td 341 2926 26 Dec. 8pm. 

With Audns ScfaifE 




Coptic Moscow 

Mar Girtfs, Old Cai- 
rn. Td 362 8766 
Dttify exc FH. 9am- 


4pm; Fri 9am-llam 
A lpm-3pm. 


Soag Recital 
Saudi HeO. Open 
House, ae above. 27 
Dec. 8pm. 

F afa cme d by the Cai- 
ro Open Campaoy. 


Part SaU St Ahmed 
Maher St Bob B- 
Khalq. Td 390 
9930090 1320. 

Daily exc Fri 9ant- 
4pm; Fri 9am- 
II30amA2pm-4pm. 


Amadeaa Chamber 
Orchestra 

Smell HeO. Opera 
House, as above. 28 
Dec. 8pm. 


Mascara td Modem 
EgypOnArt 

Optra House Grounds, 
Gerira. Td 340 6861. 
Datfy exc Mon. 10am- 
Ipm A Spm-9pn. 


r CeOe Recital 

SmaB Hdt Open 
House, as above. 29 
Dec. 8pm. 

Wife AdnfSbama. 


Gertrude Befl 


FURS 


New Year 5 * Ere Coocert 
. p-n Mein HaB. Opera House. 
iBeU as above. 31 Dec. 8pm. 

Th e Cairo Symphony Or- 
chesua, with soprano Maxisa Nitalu, 
perform coBptniwis by Stnross. 


DANCE 


BeBen Culture! Centre. 3 B-SteHh 
BddanafiSt ZamaleL Td 3408791. 


D Grids (1956). Directed by M An- 

twiinni 28 0IC. form 

LRfle Baddha (\994\ Directed by B 
BatobccL 29 Dec. 6pm. 


Nutcracker 

Mein HaB. Opera House. Gerira. Td 
341 2926 27-30 Dec. 8pm. 

Performed by (be Cairo Open Ballet 
Company. 


THEATRE 


DasAHkhcdcForaB 

French Cultural Centre. BeBepda 
mutex, 27 SaMi Abu Atom St bnutiUu 
Sq. HtBopaUs. Td 417 4824. 29 Dec. 


Upstairs, National 
7783. DaRy 6pm. 


by Chnde Qabrol (1988) 


Matiene Abtti Ketam Axed Centre 
fir Indian Culture. 32 Talaat Hath 
St Downtown. Td 393 3396 26 Dec, 


George AMmd HaB. National Theatre, 
as above. Datfy 9pm. 


Anatab Baehchaa. 


Balia (Fanfare) 

Matimet Netr Theatre. Youxsef Ab- 
bas St Matinet Nasr. Td 402 0804. 
Dttify 830pm; Thar 10pm. 


Tears Bckfed The Jofces 
Japanese CuR unti Centre. 106 Qaxr 
EUbti St Garden City. Td 355 3962. 
26 Dec. 6pm. 


Ka’b ‘ AB (ffidi Beds) 

Retie Theatre, 4 Talaat Hath St 
Downtown. Td 378 4910. Dttify 8pm, 
Wed A Thur 10pm. 


Commercial cinemas change theb 
programmes an Monday. Far adti- 
tional information, contact the venue. 


H J eatel (TbcGcntknuB) 
me a Nasr City. Td262 9407. Dot- 
ty 10 JOam. JJftwi. 6J0pm A 


B-Zoim (The Leader) 
B tU anan Theatre. P 
Gao. Td 386 3952 L 
A Thus. 10pm. 


Td 258 0344. DaRy 10am. 3pm, 6pm 
A 9pm. Diana Palace, I7EM(fiSt 
Emadeddtn. Downtown. Td 924 727. 


Geaoai B-Banat (The Madoaas Of 

Gilts) 

Mohamad Farid Theatre. Emadedtin 
SLTd 770 603. Dally 8pm. 


Datfy 10am. 1pm. 3pm. 6pa A tea. 
M MoB L 26 July Sc. Downtown. Tel 


BMeBL 26 July St Downtown. Td 
373 3053. Dttify Ipm, 33pm, 630pm 
A 930pm. 


P uppet Theatre. Ataba Sq. Td 591 
0954. Thun&m 630pm; Fri A Sm 


Ebujat Masfeboaha (Dint Lianna) 
Miami 38 Talaat Hath St. Downtown. 
Td 574 5656 Dally noon. 330pm. 
5 .30pm A 8.30pm 


Nazwa (Tbe Flare) 

BtseBII, 26th Jdy St Downtown. Td 
575 5053. Dttify 1pm. 330pm. 
630pm. 8pm A 10pm. C os mo s I. 12 
BmadedtBu St Downtown. Td 779 
337. Daily I Oam. Ipm, 3pm, Open A 
9pm. 


AH isfiomraioo cscrect at time of ao- 
ing to press. However, it remain wm 
ns clack with vrnuri first, liscc po- 

to ebao^ at *eiy short notice. 

Please tdepboiic or iafannati on 
Do Ustmgs, AJAkram Weekly, Gaka 
St. Cairo. Tel 5786064. 

Fax 5786089/835. 


8 an bh| Bans 

Cebu Sheraton, Galea St Giza. Td 
360 6081. Dally 10.30am. Ipm. 3pm, 


Compiled by 

htfyEf-Kamhaf 


Around the galleries 


A RETROSPECTIVE of the 
work of CBDo-bom Greek artist 
Constantin Xcnaxis at the 
Hussein Sobtai Moseom of 
Floe Arte in Alexandria shows a 
prolific, nndti-taknied artist 


painter, engraver and sculptor. 

Geometric compositioBS in - 

r iche by Ntfcrt Ramdh at 

Nagiri Galhsty at Cairo 
Atefier r^nodoce plant fixna- 
tions and ate, according to the 
artist, meant as objects of med- 

iiau. 

Waa ;*.<■ med ShawkTs in- 
stallation, which won the the 
Grand-Prix of the Sixth Cairo 
Intematioiial Biennale, on show ** 
ax the Cairo Opoa GaOery, is 
a precise study of alienation. 

Reviewed by Nagvm g- A a ftif Nefatlhunefli 





26 December 1996 - 1 January 1997 


Angels, eagles, turkeys 


David Blake, 

demented, delighted, 
catches the first and last 
trains of the year 


The year is coming to a close. But before press- 
ing the fast forward button- custom requires a re- 
wind of 1996, just at foe moment that h is about 
to become history. 

Through the season’s greetings seeps a ques- 
tion. Does musk' have much relevance to Cai- 
ro’s cultural life? I do not mean hoe to criticise 
tbe opera house, or indeed anything that it has 
offered in foe past twelve months. But one can,, 
le gi t imate ly, ask where the audience is. Remove 
the passers-throogh and those with freebies, and 
no one is left Here really isn’t a regular audi- 





best dance show of foe. year, in 
spite of foe Russo-American hur- 

Dancing^m fioin Lebanon came 
the CartcaBa Troupe. Much Joy. 
Enough clothes to sink them but 
they took to foe air, flying rugs, car- 
pets and abeyas, ail airborne. Then 
the story about the goings cm at foe 
fell of Troy turned into a strapping 
great i™*”™! with foe whole gang 
tairroi to the Lebanese mountains in 


Tbe surface changes but beneath everything 
re mains the same. At foe end of last year there 
was a general note of optimism. Things were 
getting better, people were turning up. Well, that 
op timism lias proved to be ill-founded. Many 
splendid thing s were put before foe public but 
tbe more splendid they were tbe smaller tbe au- 
dience. Art-biz, show-biz, big-biz or no-biz at 
all fill foe first couple of rows leaving foe rest of 
foe hal l more or less empty. Is ibis because of 
cost? It is cheaper to have a seat at foe opera for 
an international concert than it is to go to foe 
many of foe better cinemas or most restaurants. 

In foe past twelve months it is not opera that 
has dominated at foe opera house but pianos, 
followed, in hot pursuit, by violins. Yet as 
chamber music and full orchestral concerts 
reached their highest standard yet since the new 
house was built foe chimerical floating audience 
continued to move in and out, though mostly 
out. 

The year’s first audience turnout, how- 
ever, was for a voice — Montserrat Caball& — 
srill legendary, vocally celestial and beaming 
with high spirits. Later, an 24 January, the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Company arrived with one 
of the year’s gems, a new piece by Uve Scolze 
to the music of Mozart’s Jeune homme piano 
concerto, with costumes and decor by Karl La- 
gerfeld. Brilliant, bright and very very sad, ex- 
actly fitting the music. The player, invisible, was 
a wonder to hear. January also saw a Hallo in 
Maschera revival with Mona Rafla as Oscar, 
Kami foe kin g , and an American Vien- 
nese, Carol Byers, as a noble Amelia. January 
also saw Nevine ADouba and David Hales in a 
lieder recital. Hugo Wolf; Rachmaninov, Strauss 
and Sberif Mdhreddm’s settings of Antal Do n- 
qol’s poems attracted a large audience and elicit- 
ed a stylish show from the two performers. 

In rally February foe violinists began to ar- 
rive. First came Hassan Sharara, playing his fe- 
ther’s second violin c o ncerto. Hot on his heels 
came Yasser El-Serafy, playing Brahms’ violin 
concerto, sup po se dly to mark the centenary of 
the composer’s death. The two differed in ap- 
proach but brought an internati onal feeling of 
style and depth to foe Main Hall 

March is the birthday month of both foe Ama- 
deus and the Akhenaten Chamber orcl u c sh as. 
Both are brave and reliable bur in the case of foe 
Amadeus too much Bocherini is really too 
much. Still, they {day brightly. No need fin 
grange, but they could choose something a little 
closa- to foe present oratory. The Akhenaten has 
the advantage of Sherif Mobieddin’s improving 
stick technique and a wider repertoire. 

Mid march, and Ramzi Yasser and Nevine AI- 
louba gave a joint concert of Mozart concert ar- 
ias. Both shone, she particularly in foe nasty 
technical tricks demanded from foe arias. The 
technique never tarnished. Both artists were in- 
different to the traps the composer sets for 
players. March also brought Swan Lake, by the 
Cairo Opera Ballet, with Eiminia Kamel danc- 
ing the white swan queen. She was no diva bird 
— there was none of that don’t-touefa-me-or- 
you’U-iuffie-my-feafoezs — but warm and lov- 
ing. Constantin Grim ok was foe prince and Eva 
Prokoponko was a wonderfully vulgar blade 
queen. 

Group Indigo, a sbafrp-edged gang, proved a 
live pick-up from the classical world. Without 
any below foe belt jabs they brought foe whole 
cl ass ical scene toppling down in high feme. 
Four tenors, one counter-tenor, baritone and pi- 
ano, performing songs and madnesses: the Lind- 
berg Baby , the Rhumba RenversSe and Harry 
Lime all came to traumatic life. 

Late March and Manal Mohieddin gave a harp 
recital. A Bach partita, very wonderful, with 
Dussek and Spohx to sweeten foe pr o g r amm e. 
Also at the end of March, one of tbe true revda- 



ADegory of Hearing, Jan van Kessd, mid- 17 th century 


dons of year, a warm, generous, perfectly 
planned and modulated performance of foe Ver- 


platmed and modulated p e rfo rm an ce of tbe Ver- 
di requiem conducted by Lany P Cariin. It was 
the vocal event of the year. Ratiba El-Hefiii and 
her co-performers were seemingly inspired to 
gave this huge work an elemental, instinctive 
frame. There . was nothing coldly intellectual. As 
for Ratiba EL-Hefhi, some said she shouldn’t, 
some said she couldn’t, but she did, and bow. It 
takes a fifetiroe to face up to the difficulties of 
such music and she faced diem. 

After this event the month ended with a cool 
Pearl Fishers. A deadly little opera that .warms 


sweetly as it passes on. It is young-old opera 
these days, and continues to roll like the sea of 
which foe libretto tells. 

Early April brought the beginnings of foe flock 
of pianists when Eric Hhny performed Rach- 
maninov’s Paganini Variations , hugely built, 
fine and fiery. On the 18th came the Bolshoi. 
Balletic standards and values were up-ended by 
the authentic group from Moscow. Spartacus 
burst on foe stage with Alexander Vetrov as 
Cxassus. His vanity as foe Roman knight was al- 
most insane. The leaps in tbe air, body bent 
backwards, head almost touching the feet, were 
astounding. La Bayadire followed, mad pas- 
sions to the music of Minkus. Who is he? No 
one ever quite found ouL 

April also brought three Boheme s which im- 
proved as they went along. Roberto Cuningham, 
tenor, had a strong voice and gave a big theatre 
pe rfor mance; Carole Dumas and Nevine AI- 
kwba, were foe two Muscttas, the first classical 
grand opera, tbe second, caring and tender. El- 
Sia conducted competently, but a fall off from 
last year. Ratiba El-Hefhi, as Mimi, was an ac- 
tress before a singer in this production. One sus- 
pected that she did not tike the t empi . A thrilling 
Sacre du priniemps blew through the month, 
with El-Saedi and foe Cairo Symphony giving a 
hall-mark Stravinsky. Hassan Sharara, again 
with El-Saedi, in Beethoven's D major violin 
concerto, was almost too easeful until be threw 
fate to foe winds and almost danced to the end. 
At the same concert El-Saedi continued the 
Tchafirovsky striptease, this time reaching the 
Russian’s underclothes. Right or wrong, under- 
garments seemed to suiL 

In foe thud week of May the Brigham Young 
University Chamber Orchestra appeared at 
Ewart Hall, with Beethoven’s Fifth and Chaus- 
son’s Poem for violin and orchestra. Bret Jack- 
son was a svelte and sultry soloist Her view was 
a teenage dream of foe Venusberg. In tbe same 
week was El-Saedi ’s conducting of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Manfred Symphony. Tbe surface of tbe 
music never cloyed or fell into self pity. It was 
steamy, decadent and disturbing. 

June, and foe midsummer solstice sends peo- 
ple to the seaside. Audiences dwindle, and foe 
spare becomes practically invisible. The open-air 
theatre, though, helps the situation, with its ter- 
races open to foe breezes. It is sometimes fun to 
be under the deep lavender Cairo sky watching 
tbe summer staple of folkloric troupes. Some- 
time, soon they say, tbe new metro line will have 
a station just a few steps away from foe opera 
house. One hopes that, when this happens, it will 
attract rather more than the car crowd. 

In the Main Hall foe redoubtable Pro Helvetia, 
doing heroic work for newer things, presented a 
concert of Giacinto Scelsi’s small pieces for or- 
chestra. Cairo Symphony and, at last, a large au- 
dience, enjoyed the* things. Carl Nielson’s clar- 
inet concerto followed, with Mohamed Hamdi as 
soloist. He was a joy to listen to. Then Jurg 
Wyettenbach, the conductor for foe evening, 
gave his own piece, De Matalli, wife a brave 


baritone, Kurt Widner, to sing. 

June also brought Aziz El-Shawan’s Anas 
(Vogood. This long, interesting opera has been 
reviewed in detail. The story, tbe words and tbe 
situation seem not to fit the music, which cans 
for a lyricism Shawan is loath to provide. Had 
the composer lived he might have written an op- 
era with foe necessary melody. Cast; costume 
and scenery were all equal to their roles but 
charming scenes were punctuated by long pas- 
sages of little interest. 

Through July and August various atte mp ts 
were made to set the sails to tbe wind of a new 
festival area, the theatre at the Citadel. Cairo 
looks hs best from these heights, a huge, alarm- 
ing dazzle in front of which nothing bat the 
wind can keep presence. Ghada Shaker played 
M ozar t. Sberif Mohieddin and the orchestra did 
their best, but the only performer who with- 
stood the wind was Nevine Allouba. 

Down in foe shelter of foe Ewart Hall Samir 
Bayoumi gave-a dramatic piano concert : — his 
first. At foe start of a List Hungarian rhapsody 
be stalled. He stopped the performance, gath- 
ered together his forces, and bravely began 
a gain. It worked, and the concert showed that 
Cairo has another pianist who, if he can leap the 
hurdles, will join Yasser Mukhtar. His teacher, 
Suevoled Demidov, the sustaining influence of 
a group of Cairo pianists, left town for Moscow 
and home. Bereavement reigned. Bayoumi was 
one of the survivors. 

September brought more blood and founder 
— plus a lot of water, but no wind, as foe hyped 
Verdi OieHo sailed into the Qait Bey fortress. 
Bloodstained it began and bloodstained it end- 
ed. An opening night audience amazed saw and 
partly heard what was the skeleton of a good 
show. It played through to foe end on night one. 
But tbe rest was silence. The production was 
grandly conceived, sung well but sank due to 
imperfect amplifications, lade of rehearsal and 
bungling behind foe scenes. The bitter operatic 
truth is, don't try your strength on the opera 
scene unless you are bodily fit Punches count, 
this show had none. 

What had punch was the visit of foe Alvin Al- 
ley ballet from New York. In a few of their per- 
formances they readied foe same heights as foe 
big Bolshoi A sensation unparalled. No body 
snatchers here. They gleamed and flushed like 
immortals, down here ori a visit from paradise. 

September, a quiet and beautiful conceit from 
pianist James Avery, maintains recollections 
amid the turmoil of ballet and opera flops, fail- 
ures and successes. Avery played Janacek and 
Debussy with tnmcelike detachment 
October came with El-Saidi, and the Sbos- 
tokovitch Concerto for Piano and Trumpet, op 
35. This had Magdi Baghdadi to blow as excit- 
ingly as a jazz master and introduced another 
pianist Julia Zilbeiquist, a star in orbit riveting 
a large audience. 

October — ballet Gombouria, small stage, 
big and handsome dancers. Unique poise, all 
from foe Royal Ballet of Flanders. Tins was tbe 


song. 

More madness with a meaning, 
from Tim Fischer and C ara F rost- 
Fisdber and Frost arrived' from Ber- 
lin and bedlam with love andjrissr 
es, some poisoned. 

November had interest It showed 
imsm Mustafa slowly coming to 
terms with Bellini's Norma. One 
day she may. During this month an 
Arab musical festival hit foe Cairo 
Opera, culminating in a visitation 
from Tonis of a seven-feet tall,' red- 
haired goddess with a three-octave 
voice — Sophia Sadefc ; — super- 
model, Callas, Elektra aid female • 
Rolling Stone. She must.be some- 
where, may foe soon be here again. 
The opera gave a new turn on foe. 
Pearl Fishers. The robots of last - 
year bad turned human and it went -- 
well, home and safe, with a new ■ 
production of an opera of old- 
fashioned affection. Then - came 
Georges Kazarian with his group, 
Sabfl. He makes hia own way, firm, 

< clear and without fuss. The music is 

unique. So was the- atmosphere in 
the Ewart Hall where he played. 
The audience — some love, some 
hate, some gp, some stay and shout 
for more. He gives d ir ect ly : no 

3 s in the suburbs. Many of foe 
race are having a first taste, 
and ibis is a flavour that grows on 
you. November grew always tptter. 
Late in foe month was the second 
visit here ofr you can guess, a pi- 
anist — Stefan Vlader. The pianists 
crane and come. His Beethoven Fifth was a joy. 
Only thanks will be adequate. Words are no 
good- to deal with such mastery. 

Two pro-Helvetia conceits during tins month 
offered foe best performances and music of foe 
year. On the l4fo tbe Egyptian Chrinber Or- 
chestra under El-Saidi gave Sandor Varess’s 
Transylvanian Awnemt and Frank Martin’s Bal- 
lade far Flute, Orchestra and Piano, with so- 
loist Inas Abdd-Daim, wedged between Mozart 
and Tchaikovsky. Tbe entire performance was 
electrifying. This energy spilled ever into foe 
other evening, foe 28 November, whea Charies 
Uzor, an Nigerian-Swiss resident in Zorich, 
gave a song scene from his opera, foe Solar 
Eclipse, Akheuaten’s Hymn to the Sun. Ibis 
momentous sounding aria introduced to Cairo a 
young tenor with talents that amazed — a beau- 
tiful tone with power to cope with foe content of 
the music and the vocal fifryss to s u rpas s with 
ease its qpallisg difficulties. 

The jend .of! Novraqfcer s^v alcopcert. otza- « 
other sort ~ operas and songs of yesteryear by - 
Ahm Selim (soprano) and Tamer Tawfik. She is 
headed for foe opera stage strange quality in . 
style with a long, strong voice — another three- 
octave girL He is a light-tooking tenor wbo be- 
lies his appe aran ce, because he’s a heavy, strong - 
one, also headed for the opera. 

Best month of tire year. 

December and Christinas looms. Flying turkey 
breasts, loins of tins and that, with the cinema 
dominating cultural pages. Le Corsaire came. 
Traviaia also came, heralding the year 1997. Be- 
fore dosing time, another visitor to Cairo, Ram- 
zi Yasser, hurt his hand. A player from Moscow, 
Andrei Diev stepped into lias place in the Rach- 
maninov No 2 Concerto. That old tiling again, 
but with Dievit was new once more, ft strode the 
Opera House like a boh of light with El-Saedi 
conducting. Those who missed the conceit 
should be kicking themselves. 

What arrived foe week before Christmas was 
the unexpected visit to the Gombouria Theatre 
of the flamenco group Albarizuela from Madrid. 
They are not interested in defeat. The breath left 
our bodies before their exalted grandeur. The 
milk train does after all stop here sometimes, 
bringing the Fernando Behnante family's 
tango s, stampings and posturings the de- 
mented grandeur flamenco dance and gang 
makes possible. 

With flamenco like this, you are supposed to 
fall down like the Katoakali of India. It is more 
than dance theatre, it is religion. A terror of 
beauty, courage and giving, an absolute commit- 
meat before which foe rest of foe theatre is 
largely cardboard. Everything sweated and 
glowed, metering that dangerous realm where 
ordinary men and their fives become immortal 
and holiness begins. The shouts, the colours, 
men in black, lean as runner beans. Women in 
peacock-coloured trams, like birds of prey. They 
left the stage, as theatre and the earth and took 
us up through foe roof. Ole! Olel Happy Christ- 


Still in the doldrums 


Highpoints, lowpoints? Hani Mustafa speaks to key 
players in the cinema industry about the year on film 


• Ali Abu Shadi, film critic and head of cen- 
sorship bureau: 

The most significant event of 1996 for the 
Egyptian film industry was Prime-Minister Ka- 
ma! EI-Gartzouri’s decision to annul tax and 
customs restrictions on foe industry. The grow- 
ing involvement of businessmen in foe industry 
may well spell a revival for Egyptian cinema, 
though of course this will not be felt before 
sometime. The involvement of businessmen 
may also create new outlets for film dis- 
tribution abroad. On a negative note, the can- 
cellation of the igmailia International Festival 
for Documentary and Short Feature Films is a 


The best films of the year are Layla Sakhina 


(Hot Night), Afarit Al- Asphalt (Demons of tbe 
Aspbah) and 7a Dortia Ya Gharami (My Life, 


My Love). This apart from Nasser ‘36 , which 
I consider to be a landmark, -not least because 
of Ahmed Zalri’s first-rate performance. 

• Rad wan El-Kashef, director: 

The worrying thing this year for Egyptian cin- 
ema is that the studios are still being rented out 
to satellite channels and will continue to be for 
several years to come. This not only contrib- 
utes to foe cinema crisis but will eventually de- 
stroy the industry completely. One might add 
that this constitutes only part of tbe long pro- 
cess of attrition of Egyptian cinema. At first 
foe studios were nationalised. Now they are be- 
ing privatised and used and abused regardless 


of their original function. 

As to the best films of 1996, 1 regret to say 
that I paid little attention to new releases. Since 
January I've been ex tremely busy working; on 
my new film. It's probably foe first Egyptian 
feature fihn to be set in foe oases — not a very 
easy logistic task. 

• Mohamed Khan, director: 

Egyptian cinema is in a state of crisis, and 
there are several proposed solutions, but they 
remain inadequate in my opinion. The in- 
volvement of businessmen in the film industry 
is not necessarily a good solution. If business- 
men would only provide funding and keep out 
of the execution of tbe film, well and fine. But 
if they decide to meddle with an industry that 
has its own economic patterns and specificity, 
particularly since a businessman will have vert- 
ed commercial interests, then the relationship 
will be problematic. But one possible solution 
is for banks to create special facilities for the 
film industry, which would do much to encour- 
age producers. I wouldn't say that there was an 
outstanding fihn this year, but there were some 
good fihwg in 1996, such as Marhaban Ya ibn 
Al- ’Am (Hello Cousin), Afarit Al-Asphalt (De- 
mons of foe Asphalt) and Ya Donia Ya Gha- 
rami (My Life, My Love). 

• Ahmed Maher, director: 

At this year’s Cairo International Film Festival, 
I noticed that the promotional emphasis was 
still on sex, which of course creates an image 


of cinema os catering for just that. And two 
weeks of international films aren’t sufficient, 
in any case, to create a discerning audience. 
Another sad thing I noticed this year was dur- 
ing foe shooting of Akher El-Nahar (Twilight) 
my most recent film. I found that all tire stu- 
dios were rented out to satellite channels for 
several years, even though they weren’t using 
them. Now it’s already very hard for a film di- 
rector to get a producer, but when he or sbe 
does, there is no studio. The result? The con- 
tinuous decline of foe Egyptian film industry. 
As to the recent meetings between filmmakers 
and businessmen, well, some thing positive 
might come Out of it — because the present 
state of Egyptian cinema could not possibly be 
worse. 

The best Egyptian films 1 saw this year was 
Osama Fawzi's Afarit Al-Asphalt (Demons of 
tbe Asphalt) and Ya Donia Ya Gharami (My 

Life, My Love). 

• Sayed Said, film critic and director: 

There’s no doubt foal foe cinema industry is 
still in the doldrums. In fact thing* were prob- 
ably a bit worse in 1996. Only about 6 or 7 
films were made. On the other hand, there is a 
greater understanding of foe language of cin- 
ema and film aesthetics among those who 
work in the industry. As to tbe funding crisis, 
businessmen have offered help in rejuvenating 
the industry. Prime-Minister Kama! El- 
Ganzouri’s decisions regarding the issue will 


facilitate investments in the industry, thus help- 
ing upgrade its technological aspects. But in 
foe process of privatisation, the state should in- 
tervene tO DTOtect flip inHiisrn. 


tervene to protect foe industry. 

I? e S* ,f 8ypl 2! n Ghas 1996 are Osama 

nWrt l A /°n t 3‘ A f^ halt demons of foe As- ' 
pjwlt) and Magdi Ahmed Alt’s Ya Donia Ya 
Gharami (My Life, My Love). 

• Mustafa Zilori, script writer 

It sernas to me that fo e cinema continues to 

1 don t ““feracand all tins 
fafa about meetings with businessmen who are 

fotK mdustry ’ establish new sta- 

meetm 8 s ^ publicity 
3™^?“*"* h** for any revival in foe in- 
dustiy will always be production. 

rf,aoi*icn a £° 1 was invited to foe Car- 

* for Osama Fawzi’s Afarit Al- 
5? (D^jons of foe Asphalt). The film W 

ODK ^ S® re V, eWS some damning 
ones. I found myself siding with thr rjVi:... 
wbo did oot lib: L fito, mvSS 
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Look back in anguish 


Despite a hopeful beginning, 1996's 
theatrical bright spots were few and far 
between, writes Nehad Selaiha 


1996 got off to a bright start wife fee p m mi m of mmy 
good things to come. The e x ci t e m ent created by fee ap- 
pointment of Sami Khashaba asheadoftbe stats theatre ' 
sector (renamed fee Drama Home — a somewhat tniri- 
ous appellation) at the end of fee previous year had not 
yet coed down, and his ambitious plans aid vigorous 
ftlftfftrihfada made hopes ran hi gh- In a long interview 
published on this rage one month after he was saddled 
with fee job he talked a lot of solid practical common 
sense, spoke of revohitioniamg the infrastructure of fee 
state theatre, of- fee urgent need to create new per- 
formance spaces and to revise and amend the c. - ppling 
and outdated administrative and finan cial regulations 
governing his department, and pot forward the possibil- 
ity of cooperating with fee private sector m fending and 
marketing productions. The great expectations- aroused 
by Khashaba were bolstered by the appointment of Hoda 
Wasfi, who has been efficiently ranning Al-Hanager 
Centre since its inception, as head of fee National, and 
of Isam El-Sayed/a bright young director, as head of the 
Comedy. 

Other reasons for op tim ism were fee creation by fee ' 
minister of laihim a of anmw| national awards- for theatre, 
along the lines of the cinema awards t— something feea- 
tas petite have bees lobbying for for fee past ten years, - 
and fee decision toy fee head of the Cultural Develop- 
ment Fund, Sanrir flharih , to administer financial tw>Tptn . 
free theatre artists- and amateurs through a special com- 
mittee set op for tins propose. The higher theatre com- 
mittee of the Sujneme ComKal for Culture was entrusted 
with organiringfec theatre competitions and it did not 
lose time in appointing a permanent secretariat for the 
awards from the tanks of its members anda list of pos- 
sible jurors ’was submitted to the manisteE. Soon enough 
a nine-member juiy headed by Abdel-Qadzr AJ-Qott was 
appointed by ministerial decree, and they immn&tety 
set to work, visiting all fee shows that applied to take 
part in the competition. 

Meanwhile, the. committee entrusted by the Cultural 
Development Fund to promote free and amateur theatre 
groups had already worked out its criteria and guiding 
principles in a senes of -comprehensive djscusskfns'and 
was brety wading through masses of proposals Original- 
ly, fee members had been told that they had 17 per- 
formance and rehearsal spaces at their disposal and a 

gp ne ilO tl S, flexible fund; and -fe e m imliw of 

promised spaces soon dwindled to one, die small float- . 
mg theatre in Giza, they nwrawtieH wiwfawni«ipd | mvtfe ew 1 "' 
first sponsored production, The Deluge,, by the Nubian „ 
Chib m Cairo, opened time and ran successfully for a 
month. It was followed by another, immediatel y after, 
and by the summer the committee lad approved at least 
a dozen projects, given much needed financial asristanoe 
to three amateur theatre festivals atid decided to sub- 
sidise at least two provmriai theatre societies on an an- 
nua] boos. At die lime it looked as if Hie am- - 
at eurs of Egypt had at last found a haven and a place 

under fee gun 

In a di fferent quarter too, the Music and Popular Arts 
Sector; beaded by Abdd-Ghaf&r Ouda, tithes looked 
flourishing at the beghming of fee year. Next to the Bal- 
loon Theatre, which successively housed an adaptation 
of Bract’s Carmen, another of fee American musical Lea 
Miserable^ and a lyrical tribute to the late historian Gar 
mail Himdan, a new and elegant chamb er theatre was re- 
ceiving fee final touches to become the permanent home 
of the new Al-Ghad experimental theatre company, 
farmed in 1995. By the time fee budding wu. finished, 
this young end! active comp an y, the hnrinchilfl ofiffil® - 
ein Abdd-Qadir, bad already tnnltan impressive rep- 
ertoire of seven prodnetions which Included plays by 
Sophocles, Taghar and Soyinka, .and toured with (hem 
afl over the coutdiy, pci foaming in itiqnovised spaces as 
well as: in ■cc n ve m i o a ri Aemres: But at-fee opening of . 
the new theatre the man who had fathered fee company "! 
and given two years of ceaseless, backbreaking work to , 
setting k up was conspicuous by bis absence. A few ■ 
weeks before the opening be had zengned because of 
differences wife Ou^ Ins superior and fee head of fee 
sector, ova 1 die management of the company and its. fi- 
nancial policy. To keep his company together and pro- 
tect his actors from succumbing to the lure of teteviaou 
and the co mma ria l theatre, Abdd-Qadir had devised a 
wise and realistic policy of periodical rewards and in- 
centives. Curiously, Oudastudc to the same policy after 
Abdd-Qadir’s icwgnafion, winch led many to sunrise 
that the differenc e s between fee two men were rooted in 
a dash of personalities. Ironically, within a few tnonfes, 
and before the year was out, Ouda himself resigned his 
post in protest against tte ministry's interference with 
ms financial nmmng of the sector, which included, of 
course, the unorthodox firimunal statute oif Al-Ghad 
company. More ironical still is the feet that when Sami 
Khashaba was considering ways to attract actors bade to 
the state theatre he scrirmsly thought of following die 
example set by Al-Ghad o omp auy. 

hi retrospect, fee ahseace of Abdd-Qadir from the 
opening ce rem o ny of Al-Ghad Theatre has' come to 
seem an ominous wgn Hungs seemed to wilt and shriv- 
el afterwards. Bat fora few odd flashes here and there, 
the vents that-followed in the latter part of fee year make 
a sad and woeful tale. It started wife a legal wrandc 
over tire ll«?d on which Mohammed Farid Theatre, fee 
home of fee Comedy c om pa n y, stands. After fee first 
earthquake the btrilding, already rickety and in a shabby •: 
state/faad become unsafe, and is badly in need of re- 
tedldihg. The problem is that once fee buil ding is down, 
fee government may lose aQ chum to fbe land on which 
it stands, and it can legally revert to its private owners. It 
is worth mflKo ps now and you can imagmf . what a: fierce 
battle its owners will wage to get it brae and how anx- 
ious they are for the building to come down- . There goes 
up in a puff of granfa? all Kbashabe's dreams of re- 
wiring fee ancient, tumble down theatre wife a modem' ' 

The Ministry of Culture had already made a tape 
nrkhrira m pnlling down Et-Samer Theatre- in the hope 






Sherine AJ-Ansari in Stories from The ArabianNights 


of rebuilfeng it on a more ambitious scale. But once fee 
walls were down, the Italian owners of the bud went to 
court to get it bade. Again, fee site is worth millions. And 
while fee legal dispute continues, fee rite winch was once 
the home, of aD theatre artists and annually 

hoisted fee fifty best enteral palaces aid homes pro- 
ductions, stands detriicL - 

Another dream momentarily glowed, then spluttered 
and fizzled out A year after pirns were mooted to de- 
velop, the ate of fee Big Floating theatre in Giza the de- 
plorable acoustics and primitive equipment it remain. And 
when the Department bf Antiquities declared fee bufldmg 
■ complex which wirfuAvt fee Institute of Arabic Music a 
historical hufldihg fee state theatre sector suddenly found 
itself a performance space down. The youth theatre was 
oow bomeJess, as was fee bead of tire National Centre for 
theatre, director and actor Mahmoud AI-Hideem, who 
woke up one morning to find the priceless contents of (he 
few xuoms allocated to fee Centre in the Institute of Ar- 
abic Music stacked on the pavement He wait to fee press 
and made anguished mpera to fee minister of culture be- 
fore bemg i»afied wte a prosmse of a brand new base in 
some tmffitmg under cxmstraciion in fee grounds of the 
Opera. ' . 

Plans to house fee Youth Theatre. in the store-rooms of 
the National backfired when Hoda Wasfi, the theatre’s di- 
rector, imdeistandabty objected. Her record in pro- 
ductions this year,in both the big and small balls of her 
the atre , has tapped any other state company, and if you 
add to these fee exceUent productions rite sponsored at 
Al-Hanager tins year, you can comfortably vote her fee 
most active and productive manager of die year. She was, 
as might be expected, loath to hand over the National's 
softll thetare. Eventually a c ompromis e was reached. 
Only a few rooms of tire Storage space of the National 
will be temporarily used by fee Youfe staf£ wife die min- 
imum of alterations — just to make them habitable, with 
die dear understanding that the performance spaces of the 
National are sacrosanct 

In one area, fee state theatre sector could have scared an 
easy goal, ami it needy did; at the last minute, however, it 
stopped short of netting the baH Alexandria, one of very 
-few cities that boast a variety of unused performance 
spaces, has no permanent theatre co mpa ny. When I men- 
tioned this to Khashaba a year ago, be reassured me that it 
was foremost in his mind. A few weeks ago I met him at 
(he National when I went to see Pinter’s Caretaker and 
he told me that oocc more, at long last, Alexandria would 
have its own permanent theatre oompany, with production 
aB die year round. I was overjoyed. I had taught at fee 
.Theatre Department in Alexandria University and have 
many stndents and friends there. Wife a permanent thea- 
tre company, (hey would not have to migrate to Cairo to 
eke out a living. It took a short time, however, for me to 
sober up and reluctantly surrender my heady dreams. No 
progress has as yet been made. There is no technical or 
executive body, no allocated budget or site, and no. of- 
ficial ministerial decree or plan of operation. One won- 
ders if the workshop which was directly spawned by the 
awarding of Best Direction to El-Taha production The 
C6Bar and the Bracelet at the last Experimental Theatre 
festival, and which is currently conducted by the award- 
w inning team in the hope of coming up with another win- 
ner, will prove more substantial and real than tire Alex- 
andrian 


The year contained two more disappointments. The 
first was the indefini te patting off of the second Arab 
Theatre Encounter which w as suppo sed to be held in De- 
cember this year. The first Encounter, held the year be- 
fore last under the umbrella of (he Cultural Palaces Or- 
ganisation, had proved dull and un i n s p i rin g: wife one or 
two exceptions. Doth the local and guest stews had been 
artistically very modest; the research papers submitted at 
tiie focal seminar were a rehash of old material and out- 
dated ideas; and the final ceremony was marked by ugly 
scenes of bickering aud vilification over the competition 
awards. This year, it was decided to entrust the En- 
counter to the State Theatre Sector and many people ad- 
vised that the competition be abandoned. Nevertheless, 
fee competition stayed on the agenda and die Ministry of 
Culture came op with the odd idea of imposing on all fee 
p arti c ipan ts a single historical dramatic text (the central 
theme of the Encounter was to be History in fee Theatre) 
as the subject of their productions. The chosen text was 
Ahmed Sbawqi’s undramatic and unwieldy poetic drama 
Majnoon Lola (in the English translation Qttis and Lei- 
la ) and fee only person to respond positively to this 
quirky proposition was the Egyptian director Samir AI- 
Asfouri who immediately got down to work and laid 
. down his directorial conception on paper. The Encounter 
was scheduled for 20 December, but by fee end of No- 
vember, only a few contacts wife other Arab theatre 
companies had been made and their response was mostly 
lukewarm and when tire minister of culture announced 
that fee Encounter had been postponed, few people could 
evenieign surprise. 

The second disappointment concerned the peremptory 
abolition of the state awards for theatre after the ap- 
pointed juiy bad done its work and submitted its verdict 
in a closed envelope to the minister of culture on 6 No- 


tire minister had decided to cancel the awards (this year 
only or for good, it was not made clear) because some of 
the nominations had leaked to the press before being rat- 
ified by the ministry. It was an excuse difficult to take se- 
riously. For those who missed some of the leaks, or 
might want to know the verdict in full, here are the jury’s 
nominations: the award for most distinguished pro- 
duction of the year went to Gala! EUSharqawi’s Dostoor 
Ya Syadna (Pardon Masters) , which the public censor, 
then Dumya Sharafeddtn, had decided to ban, only to 
have her decision overruled by President Mubarak after 
vociferous protests staged by the Actors Syndicate; 
Mama America was voted second most distinguished 
production of the year, with its director, Mohamed Sob- 
hi, winning tiie award for best director, and its designer, 
Hussein AHzabi, best stage-design; the third production 
award was won by Mohamed Sateawy’s Al-Gansxr (The 
Chain), also directed by Et-Shaxqawi. 

Al-Hanager productions also walked off with three 
awards. Mahmoud Diab's A Zand Where Flowers Do 
Not Grow won its author (who died prematurely in the 
late eighties after a spell of heavy depression) fee award 
for best dramatic text, and its leading actress, Sawsan 
Badr, best actress; 7iger Joseph, a low-budget pro- 
duction by a mixed group of young professionals and 
amateurs was nominated for best costumes while Yehia 
Al-Fakharani won best actor for his performance in the 
National's Atwa Abu Matwa (Aiwa the Jackknife); best 


music went to the Balloon's adaptation of Les Mis- 
erable ; best choreography went to Walid Aonm’s The 
Last Interview -, and best foreign text in translation was 
awarded to Mohamed E.mmi for his verse t ranslati on of 
King Lear which was performed at Al-Ghad Theatre un- 
der the tide The Symphony of Lear in a protection di- 
rected by Intisar Abdel-Fatiah. 

A month before the awards were cancelled the head of 
the Cultural Development Fund had disbanded his or- 
ganisation’s committee for the promotion of amateur 
theatre retroactively, without, incidentally, informing its 
coordinator or members. While tins might seem bu- 
reaucratic par for tiie course, it did have unfortunate 
ramifications given that, on tiie strength of the word of a 
committee that had not been informed that it bad been 
disbanded, some amateur theatre groups had taken tiie 
go-ahead and borrowed money to spend on their pro- 
ductions in tiie belief that they would be rehnburaed. 
They naturally found themselves in a terrible financial 
quandary. Fartunatefy fee Fund has promised to try to 
help them out, which, is tiie only decent course of ac- 
tion. 

' 1996; however, was not completely devoid of theat- 
rical joy, and a substantial part of it was provided by (he 
young men and women of the Egyptian theatre. At Al- 
Hanager, 1 watched a string of exciting, delightful pro- 
ductions, all by young artists, which rank among the best 
of Egyptian theatre mis yean Iffil Yehya’s Quicksand, 
Sarah Enani’s Vienna (both adapted from literary sourc- 
es), Harold Pinter’s Old Times, directed by Mohamed 
Abul So’oud, Karim AKTaxud’s dance performance Al- 
Radwa, Ham Abdd-Mntamid’s The Clowns. Ashraf Fa- 
rouk’s Tiger Joseph, and Hana’ Abdd-Fattah 's Man- 
nequin Party. At the same venue, I also enjoyed Rojjer 
Assaf s st irrin g Tales of 1882 and Hassan Al-Wazir’s 
moving production of Diab’s A Land Where Flowers Do 
Not Grow. Other treats came from tiie National where I 
watched with excitement the debut of a new woman 
playwright, Nadia Al-Banhawi The Glow, her first play 
to find its way to the boards, was deeply poetic in lan- 
guage and conception, and was widely acclaimed by tiie 
critics. On New Year’s Eve, another play by the same 
writer. Love and Death Sonata, will pace Salah Abdel- 
Saboor's hall at Ai-Taha. At die National too, the great 
Samir Al-Asfburi traded us to an ebullient musical ver- 
sion of Ahmed Shawqi's famous, verse comedy, ElStt 
Huda , which infuriated the traditionalists and created a 
tested controversy, while Mohamed Abdel-Hadi dis- 
played his sensitive understanding of Pinter in his pro- 
duction of The Caretaker. 

Other memorable theatrical experiences in 1996 were 
provided by a breath-taking Kabuki production of Eu- 
ripides’s Medea, performed by a Japanese company at 
the Opera House, by Al-TaHa's The Collar and die 
Bracelet which won Egypt the Best Direction award at 
the last Experimental Theatre Festival, by Intisar Abdel- 
Fattah's The Sjymphony of Lear, Walid Aouni’s The Last 
Interview, and by a fascinating one-woman show, con- 
ceived, designed, directed and acted by a brilliant young 
theatre artist called Sherine Al-Ansari. Al-Ansari’s Sto- 
ries from The Arabian Nights, which she brilliantly act- 
ed and narrated with the help of puppets in a romantic 
tent set up in fee courtyard of Wikalat AJ-Gboari, was 
fee last production 1 saw in 1996 and ft felt like a sudden 
glow that made the departing year momentarily look al- 
most as bright as when it started. 


0 ?a id 

Whenever India is mentioned 
Gbandi’s image springs to 
mind. In many ways Gbandi 
was India. I cannot think of 
any other leader as closely as- 
sociated wife his country as be 
was. More than that; one feds 
feat C&axxfi does not belong to 
India alone, but to the whole 
world. The reason for this 
feeling is, possibly, that Gban- 
di’s vision o£ and attitude to, 
life went beyond national bor- 
ders. The problems of the 
struggling world were fab own 
problems. He ranked issues 
such as fee Zulu rebellion and 
tiie 1919 Egyptian revolution 
on the same krvei as the strag- 
gle within his country. 

From my childhood I was 
brought up to respect die Ma- 
hatma, as a result of what I al- 
ways heard from my father 
and the group of thinkers he 
belonged to. I remember bow 
I used to go with my fetter to 
the meetings of fee “Com- 
mittee of Anfeor&ip' Trans- 
lation *™t Pub lishing " wife 
members like Taha Hussein, 
Ahmed Amin. El-Mazini and 
other leading Egyptian in- 
tellectuals. On more titan one 
occasion I heard lectures 
about Ghandi and Ms peaceful 
resistance. But, since (Bondi 
was not only a freedom fight- 
er, there were also many dis- 
cussions about his philosophy 
and his theories. 

I started reading Ghandi ’s 
autobiography when I was a 
cfn/1 pnt at the university; that 
is, when my English was de- 
veloped enough to be able to 
follow his line of thought In 
feet, until now I still keep his 
autobiography and from ritrx- 
to time I go through it, look- 
ing for an opinion, a quotation 
or an encouragement. What I 
discovered was that m spite of 
fee Mahatma’s strong n&- 
tionatism, he was not a believ- 
er in isolationism. I always 
quote his famous line saying 
net us build our house on 
strung foundations and open 
all the windows”. 

With fee present tendency in 
Kn gfamri arvt America to pub- 
lish biographies and auto- 
biographies, one cannot but 
remember what Ghandi had to 
say when he was asked by one 
of his nearest co-workers to 
write his artobiography. 
G handi agreed to do that, not- 
withstanding tiie objections of 
“a god-fearing friend”, as 
Ghandi writes. The argument 
of his friend was tint writing 
an autobiography was & prac- 
tice peculiar to die West. He 
also warned Ghandi that “sop- 
posing you reject tomorrow 
tiie things yon hold as prin- 
ciples today, or suppose you 
revise in the future your plans 
of today, is it not tikely that 
the men who shape their con- 
duct an the authority of your 
words, spoken or written, may 
bemisled?” 

Ghandi admits that the argu- 
ment had some effect on ten, 
but as he writes, “it is not my 
purpose to attempt a real auto- 
biography. I simply want to 
tell the stony of my numerous 
experiments wife truth, and as 
my life consists of nothing but 
those experiments it is true 
that the story will take the 
shape of an autobiography.” 

What Ghandi writes about 
are his experiments in the spir- 
itual field “which are known 
only to myself; and from 
winch I have derived such 
power as I possess for work- 
ing m tte political field. If the 
experiments are really spir- 
itual, then there can be no 
room fen self-praise. They can 
only add to my humility. The 
more 1 reflect and look back 
on the past, the more vividly 
do I feel my limitations.” 

Ghandi was bran 126 years 
ago in October and his coun- 
try celebrated that occasion. 
Ghandi will always be re- 
membered whenever the 
struggle of the people is men- 
tioned- He was a leader who 
should be paid homage, not 
only by Ins own people, but 
by humani ty at large. 

Mural Saad El-Din 


Who read what? 


Hala Halim canvasses opinions on the best books of 1996 


• Mustafa Et-Abbadi, professor rf Grao- 
co-Romaa history: 

BapbrosyxDojaa& r TheifysteTiotaFay- 

um Por t nois: Paces From Ancient Egypt, e 
revised edition of which was published this 


VWU, JUS M4A V UUOJ i i mi fM i i - — - 

by wwtnettt HeDcsristic scholar Dorothy 
Thompson, the bock expertly assessed fee 
traditions, techniques and artistic value of 
fee mommy portraits. Dcraadis also stews 
tiie portraits to be a prototype of earfy Byz- 
antine iconography. 

- Radwa Astern-, novelist and professor 
ofEnefishBteratare: 

The most empyabte read of tte year was 
Umberto Eco’s The hdandof ikeDay Be- 
fyre. 1 read fee second edition oflhssn Ab- 
bas' work Al-Naqd Al-Adabi ‘LhdJJ-’Arab 
(Arab Lteraxy Criticism), feonwgfrly oi- 

•ruiwl Unbornr-H PJ-HmSE S Sa Ot MwmTW 


(Hour of SunreQ and found Masai EI- 
Tabswi’s Al-Khaba' (Hiding) beautiful. 
-M<rarH]largteatb 4 j>°c«: 

The best poetry coBections I read mis year 
were People on a Bridge and fee 
Poems tfffistawaStymbroaka fry *e 1996 
Polish Nobel laureate. Her poetry b so be- 

witdringj I can read nothing dsc alongside 
ft. Is the field erf 

wife interest Theodore ZSBmv&i s Atom* 
AI-Rhvqya (Dimensions of the NOV^V 
twHwfawaf into Anb« by. flxssn and Bakr 
StoTaJro eqqycd Ihsan Abbas’ ^- 
biograpby Cbahat AJ-Ral (A a«*cn!s 
Alienation) in which he tells, wife an en- 


rfwwttrig s imp licity, ofhis chddbood in Pal- 
estine, his years as an imdograduate at Cai- 
ro XJ-m-iesmy and Ins subsequent ex- 
perieaces in fee Sndan and Lebanon. 

• Soyed Ef-Bahrawi, critic and professor 

of Arable Bterstare: . . 

Tte best political book 6f fee year is fee Ar- 
abic verson of Mohamed Hassanem Heflc- 
al’s Secret Channels , ALKfufawadat Al- 
Srriya. Tte test novel is Hoard Hassan’s 

Lan AkharLii-TUl (Another Name for Shad- 
- aw). Tte test eoQectian of short, stories, is. 
Mcijamcd El-Bisatie’s Sa 'atMaghrib. . 

• Mohamed H-Bbatie, novelist: 

The most beautiful 'novel I read tins year 
was Patrick Zoss Kind’s Al-’Itr (The Per- 
fume), translated into Arabic by Nabfl EI- 
Haffer. Freari Aba Sdeh’s Kalb Tanbah 
LiyaqtB Al-Waqt (A Dog feat Barks to Pass 
Taw) and Ibrahim Daoud’s Al-Sfdtaa Al- 
Qadim (Tte ' Craning Winter) were fine 
poetry collections. The besi works of liter- 
ary criticism were Safari Hafez' Ufuq At- 
Kkilab Al-Naqdi (Horizons of Critical Dis- 
course) and Farouq Abdcl-Qafer’s Nafaq 
Mu 'tin* Wa Masabih Qa&a (A Dim Tunnel 
and Few Lamps). The. Arabic veiskai of 
H awpmrijn Hc&al's iSecm Channels was 
also vety interesting. 

- Salah Fad, professor of Arable B- 
eratore: .- 

My choice of best novel of tte year would 
be. lhahtm AbdekMegukTs La Ahad Yd- 
nam FU-hkandartyya (No one Sleeps In 
Alexandria)- As for tte test ooOectfon of 


short stories, it’s Gamal EKxbftam's Shatf 
El-Narr (Rinsing Fire). The best coflection 
of poems is Mohamed Ibrahim Abu Sinna’s 
Ward Al-Fusul Al-Akhira (Flowers of Late 
Seasons). As for criticism, I drink my book 
Asalib Al-Shi'riyya Al-Muassira (Con- 
temporary Methods in PoetryX is good. 

• Hamn EI-FidaM, caricalijrat: 

A fascinating book was Shawki (Safari's 
translation of GM James' Al-Turath AI- 
Masrouq. Ai-Falsafa Al-Younania Falsafa 
Misrivya Masrouqa ( The Stolen Legacy). 
Revisionist and pe rs u a si vely aigued. 

• Azzs Kararab, professor of EngPsh lit- 
erature: 

After having read Ahdaf SouriFs novel In 
the Eye qfthe Sun, I read wife interest ter 
wntf recem collection of short stories, 5ar*rf- 
pipjer, which is very much a continuation of 

her previous walk. 

- Santis Mehrez, professor of Arabic Ht- 
eratare: 

Two noteworthy works of fiction that have 
<wme out tins year are Ibrahim Abdel- 
Meguid’s La Ahad Taman FU-lskandariyya 
anH Mira] El-Tabawi ’ s Al-Khaba 

• Bauaa Miqdashi, pafafisher: 

Mohamed EI-Bisstie’s Sa 'at Magkrib was 
fag-mating ; the stories are very compact and 
well-wrought Nagwa Barakaf s novel Bass 
El-Awadim (A Bus for Good People), which 

‘ charts fee group dynamics of 13 people who 
finds corpse on fee roof of a bus in an un- 
named Arab country, is highly ac- 
complished. A play I enjoyed thoroughly 


was SaadaHah Watmous' Tuqous Wa lsh- 
arat Al-Tahawul (Rituals and Signs of Met- 
amorphosis), which takes as its theme de- 
mocracy ate corruption. 

- Fauna Moassa, professor of English ttt- 
eratmre: 

The play Papers of 1882, mainly about Ab- 
dullah El-Nadim and written by a group of 
four people, directed by Roger Assaf; was 
longjsh but good. The recent collection of 
short stories by tte Moroccan Rabi’a Hai- 
tian is also noteworthy. And this month a 
translation of a selection of short stories by 
[Moussa’s daughter] Ahdaf Soueif was pub- 
lished under the title of Zeinat Al-Haya (Or- 
nament of Life). 

• Ttlrial Othmaii, nawBte 
The two best novels of tiie year are Ib- 
rahim Abdel-MegukTs La Ahad YanamPil- 
kkandariyya and Miral El-Tahawi’s Al- 
Khaba The fanner portrays tte city dar- 
ing World War IL As for EI-Tahawi, her 
first novel portraying Bedouin life reveals 
true talenL Mohamed El-Bisatie's short sto- 
ry collection Sa'di Maghrib stews him at 
tte- peak of his powers, capturing fleeting 
instances in eloquent, tightly s t r uct u red 
tales. In the field of literary criticism, I 
would cite Labfa El-Zayyat: Al-Addb Wal- 
Watan (Latife El-Zayyat Literature and the 
Homeland), a volume of essays on the liter- 
ary works of and public issues championed 
by El-Zayyat Farouq Abdd-Qadir’s Nafaq 
Afu'tim Wa Masabih Qaida presents a pan- 
orama of contemporary Egyptian literature. 


observed by a rigorous critic. 

• AB EJ-Ra’i, literary critic: 

The Supreme Council of Arts and Culture 
launched several valuable publications this 
year, awing them tiie works of tte An- 
dalusian composer of zagal (poems in tte 
vernacular) Ibn Qazman and Ibrahim Na- 
gui’s collected poems. During tte recent 
mmm fmnrati w celebrations of Mohamed 
Hussein Heileal, the Supreme Council also 
reprin ted early issues of Al-Styassa which 
be edited. 

• Abdef-Monrim Ramadan, poet: 

My choice of best novel of tte year is Ib- 
rahim Abdd-Mqprid’s La Ahad Yanam Fil- 
Iskandariyya . Tribute is also due to Mater 
shnfiir Farid for his translation of TS Eliot’s 
comnletc poems, with tire exception of tte 
Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. One 
«hnnM alcn fate the Egyptian Organisation 
for Cultural Palaces tor their cheap re- 
edition of tte treatises of UdttvanAJ-Safa. 

• Amina Rashid, critic and professor of 

French literature: . 

I very much enjoyed Mohamed El -B Katie’s 
style and penetrating vision of village life in 
tiro collection of short stories Sa ’at Masft- 
rib. In Ibrahim Abdel-Meguid's La Ahad 
Yanam FU-lskandariyya, there was fee 
pleasure one gets from reading novels vety 
much imbued with history. The Arabic 
translation of selected short stories by Ah- 
daf Soucif; Zeinat Al-Haya, showed sen- 
sitivity, precision ftte i nt el lig ence. This year 
I found myself turning to biographies. 


among item Jean-Yves Tattie's life of 
ProusL 

• Adel ELShri, artist: 

Tte Arabic translation of Milan Knttdera’s 
Slowness, Al-Bute'i, was fas c ina ti ng . 1 also 
read tte Italian ti mmfaifinari of Brazilian nov- 
elist Cbecoello's L’Alchimesta (The Al- 
chemist) which has been translated mto 
Arabic by Bahaa Taber. The novel con- 
firmed my impression that South American 
writers do look to tte east, rather (ten tte 
west, for inspiration. L'AIchimesta isjriso 
deliciously rich in fantasy — something we 
miss in our writers whose ftragmation s 
have been shackled by realism. An ex- 
cellent poetry collection was Ibrahim 
Daoud’s Al-Shitaa ALQathm. 

•Bahaa Taber, novelist: 

This year’s finest works of fiction are Ib- 
rahim Abdel-Meguid’s La Ahad Yanam FS- 
Iskandartyya , Miral EI-Tahawi’s Al-Khaba ' 
and Mohamed El-Bisatie’s Sa'at Maghrib. 
Fadn FaxghaH’s Al-Zaaana (The Prison 
Cell), whkdi narrates his prison experience^ 
was also int e resting An import ant collec- 
tion of critical essays is Farouq Abdd- 
Qadir’s Nafaq Mu 'tim Wa Masabih Qahla. 

• Wagfli Wahba, artist: 

The test collection of poems was Shibbak 
Qadtm (An Old Window), by Ib rahim Ab- 
del-Fattah. Tte best novel of tiie year was 
La Ahad Yanam FU-lskandariyya. Sayed 
H-Qimani’s Huroub Dawiat Al-Rassoul 

(Wats of fee Prophet’s State) bears witness 

to fee author’s rational approach to history. 


t 
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18 Living 


26 December 1996-1 January 1997 


January 96 

Dear diary, 

I want to die. I gained three kilos during the Luxor 
trip. I told Zao we should have gone to London. I 
sever gain any weight there. One walks so modi 
while shopping. But he said he was too busy to 
tails a whole mouth of holidays. I bet it is because 
BQq and Noussa did not wad to go to London. 
Bdo says die hotel is too expensive. Why doesn't 
he buy a Sat like everybody? Then he would not 
have to pay hotel bills. 

Anyway we went to stupid Luxe* instead and all 
we did was sit around the pool and eaL I never left 
the hotel and we were in bed by ten. What a hol- 
iday! And now these three kilos. 

Ramadan is coming soon and that means at least 
another two kilos. Zizo says that we do not give 
enough iftars and if we don't invite more people 
this year, we will not be asked as often, but what 
can I do7 If I wake op before four o’clock, I gift 
this terrible migraine and if I don't supervise the 
kitchen Usta Abdou will have his way and make a\ 
mess of thing* I can't trust anybody to do things 1 
property here. Zjzo forgets that I do not have two V 
Filipinos I flee Mihi and SousL They can invite eve- ' 
ryone to iftar every night of the month if they feel 
Iflce h. The girls do everything. Soisi was telling 
me that they even arrange the flowers. I would like 
to see Umm Gamal doing the flowers for me. The 
other day she handed me the blue vase for the rases. 
She cannot understand that I only put gladiola in it 
and always put the roses in the silver bucket! 

Seriously, what am I going to do with these three 
kilos? I should look into Lipo-suction. Maybe I can 
do it before the wedding. Really! Gigi had to go 
and choose the first day of the Eid for her sod's 
wedding! 1 bet she did it because she knows how 
terrible we all look after Ramadan! And Noha said 
that my dress may not be ready because her girls at 
the atelier work short hours dining Ramadan. She 
should c hange them, or have different ones to work 
a night shift, that is what I say. I can’t see why they 
should woric any less because they are fasting. I 
want to wear this dress for the wedding and I will, 
unless Noha is prepared not to ever see me again. I 
made all my friends order their dresses from her 


shop and now she seems to have no time for me. 

How am 1 going to lose die three kilos? Loulou 
said that lipo-suction hurts and you can’t walk for 
several days afterwards. Nina has a kind of hole in 
one of her thighs, 1 noticed. I’m sure she has had 
lipo-suction- She eats Hke a horse, twice as much 
as t, and last summer in Agami her thighs looked 


positively skinny. She must have done it just be- 
fore coming to Agami- I bet that is what she did. 
Why else would she have a hole? 

Rourou says that acupuncture works but this takes 
too long. I have to be able to wear the dress. I told 
Noha to mite it quite tight because I was going on 
a diet I did very well the first two days but 7.\m 
had to spoil it by insisting that we go to Luxor! He 
most flank we are tourists or something. People 
come from ail over the world to visit Luxor, he 
said. I wonder why. Maybe it is because they 
don’t have dust and old stones in their own coun- 
tries. We do. Why, we have dust and old stones on 
our own street Anyway, aO Zizo did was sit beside 
die pool and read the papers and play tawla. He 
could have spent the week in a hotel in Cairo and I 
would not have put weight on. 


Dear diary, 

Life is not worth living. I feel one of my terrible 
migraines coming on and I have to pick up my blue 
suit at The Magasin. If I don't I won’t have any- 
thing to wear torrighL 


Dear diary, 

What an evening! 1 almost lost my mink, can you 
imagine. As we were leaving, I handed die ticket to 
the woman at the vesttiure and she handed me this 
horrible rabbit fur. The cheek of die woman! She 
was insisting that the numbers 1 told her 

that my maid would not wear a coat like this. If 
Sadi ted not come up at that very moment and 
claimed it, I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened. I was telling Zizo we should call the police 
when Sadi arrived and told the woman it was her < 
coat I hope she did not hear the bit about the maid, j 
I'H invite her next week. If she comes it will meanf 
she didn’t hear. On second thoughts, maybe I wfllj 
not invite her. I am not too happy about knowing 
someone with such a coat. I wonder where she got 
it Ula was telling ’em that some of her friends buy 
second-hand clothes in special shops in London. 
Quelle horreuri 

I called Mima and Ziza and told them about the 
coat Ziza said it is quite possible, because Gigi 
buys cheap clothes in London. She may have given 
Sadi the address. Ziza says Gigi's husband is in 
trouble. His partner has gone off with most of the 
money or something. It serves her right for mar- 
rying this idiot And now their son is getting mar- 
ried and of course they want a big wedding so that 
people stop saying that Mano is in trouble. Maybe 
they will sell their house in Laguna. rU tell Zizo to 
make Mano an offer. If be is really squeezed, Zizo 
can have it at a good price. 


Dear diary 

Zizo does not want to buy Mano’s house. He says 


A year 


in 


the life 


i he best of tirnes : the worst of times... A 
year of turmoil and change, earthquakes 
and floods. Stumbling upon a forgotten 
diary', where grains of sand from August's 
exertions still nestle between the pages. 
Fayza Hassan discovers that 1996 was 
harder for some than for others 



that be has put all bis money into Tarniya Heights. 
The house we are planning there will look nice, 1 
must say. I rather Uke the idea of the Chinese pa- 
goda. I bet all the others will copy us, but 1 want 
everyone to know that we were the first to think 
about it I called Cici and told her I want her to 
decorate it. I would not have anyone else. She said 
it would be cheaper in the long run if she goes to 
China to pick up the furniture. I think she is right 
I am tired of au this Louis XVI furniture that we 
see everywhere. Of course I’ll tell Zizo that Moudi 
is gating all his furniture from England for his cot- 
tage. But this is so common. 

Cici was saying that she could pick up some 
hand-painted panelling for the dining room if she 
goes. She says that we will recoup the price of her 
ticket by buyin g these panels, and the transport will 
cost next to nothing. Cici said we win have the 
most ma gnifieg nt house in Tamiya for a bargain. 
Still it would have been nice to buy the house in La- 
guna as well. Dida has a house in Laguna and an- 
other one in Sarnia and they have just bought land 
in Baba AIL She says that Bibo likes to invest in 
real estate. One can't go wrong with land, she was 
telling me. 

I think I should have a serious discussion with 
Zizo . Women are often better at handling money 
than men and I really think that we should make 
Mano an offer. 


The wedding was so awful They were obviously 
showing off Mano told Zizo that the kosha ted 
cost him 17,000 pounds. How vulgar. I don’t know 
why 7-izo even speaks to him now that he is bank- 
rupt Gigi is bolding up, pretending that everything 
is fine. 

Mano says he does not want to sell the house in 
i_j> gmuL He says he has no reason to. WeQ, we 
shall see; and when he comes around, Zizo will pick 
up the house for a bargain, I will see to that No 
reason to sell the house! Really! Everyone knows 
that be is in trouble! 1 wouldn't min d spending this 
summer in La g u n a... 


March 1996 

Dear ifiary. 

Wasn't nice to watch all these heads of state coming 
toShann? I told the children they should stay home 
and watch because it is history. But Nazo said she 
wanted to go to the movies and Mo went to the 
club. I watched alone and finished the box of choc- 
olates Lulu gave us. 


Dear diary. 

That woman Fife is so strange. I wonder why Didi 
invited her to the lunch. She kept talking about this 
man that they divorced forcibly from his wife. I bet 
she made the whole story up to make us feel that 
she is clever. No one was speaking to her. She 
does not belong to the group. Anyway, Zizo would 
never let anyone divorce him by force. Besides, be 
is not in politics. 


February 1996 

Dear diary, 

I am going to see Jojo today. He makes you lose 
weight through meditation. I can't imagine why I 
pot weight on. I hardly eat. During the whole 
month of Ramadan all I could eat was kunafa. 

Nuna said that kunafa is fattening. Even Nazo has 
put weight on. I will have to warn her. Hishy 
looked at her in a funny way yesterday, when she 
came in wearing her cycling shorts, I noticed. 
These two must get married soon. 

I don't know why Hishy is fussing so much about 
the flat. He was saying that they might have to for- 
get about Cici. He said that Nazo should take care 
of the decoration herself if she wants to get married 
in May. I bet his mother is behind the whole dung. 
I am glad Nazo has put her foot down. She wants 
Cici to do die house and that is that, she told him. 
It is so much better when young people start the 
right way. Nazo understands that she has to guide 
Hishy from the beginning. 

I wish I had been as wise when I married. In my 
days parents decided everything between them and 
we had no say. Well at least my daughter is luckier 
and the quicker she teaches her future husband to 
accept responsibilities, the better it is going to be 
for him. 

And when Mo starts thinking about marriage I 
will talk to his fiancee myself. I don't want him to 
.get stuck with one of these spoiled, good-for- 
nothing, demanding girts, who want to be pampered 
and lie in bed with headaches all day long. 

Gigi's son married a girl like that Her father is 
awfidty rich, though. Gigi is not stupid and with 
Mano and his problems, rite is hicky that the girl 
accepted to go ahead with the wedding. I bet she 
does not know that her father-in-law is bankrupt. 


Dear diary, 

What a catastrophe. With tins mad cow business 
what am I going to do for next week's dinner? Zizo 
said that we should stick to Iamb. How can I feed 
12 people on lamb? 

I told Usta Abdou to pick up three legs of lamb and 
10 chickens. He thinks that fish would be a good 
idea. He said that we could have it as well as the 
iamb and the chicken. I don’t know. I hwie think- 
ing about menus. 

I don’t know why Wm refuses to have catering. 
Everybody is doing it It is much more practical. I 
could find out who does the catering for Rourou. 
She says it does not cost more than Home codring 
and everyone loves the food. 

Of course now with the mad cows, one never 
knows. All these funny diseases that we never used 
to bear about I will have to warn the children to 
check their hamburgers. 


May 1996 

Dear diary, 

I just ted a fight with Mo. He insists on going to 
Cftza to watch the Squash Championship. I told him 
“what is the use of having Orbit if you have to go 
all die way to these places?" He said he was bored 
with TV mid took die car and left 


Dear diary, 

Didn't 1 say we should not have gone to Luxor? 
They highjacked a plane leaving Luxor for Cairo. 
We could easily haw been on it 2 will never go to 
Luxor again, 1 shudder at the thought of what could 
have happened. Can you imagine! finding myself 
in Libya! Zizo has no sense of bow to protect bis 
family, really. I will tell Hishy that Nazo will not 
be going to Luxor when they are married. Libya of 
all places! QueUe harreurl 


April 1996 

Dear diary. 

What is die world coming to? There has been this 
terrible shooting in. front of a hotel near the Pyr- 
amids. Zizo has forbidden the children to got to the 
pool many of the hotels. He told them if they want- 
ed to swim they could go to the club. They never 
swim at die club. None of their friends do. Zizo 
called Hishy to tell him that Nazo should not go to 
the pool these days. "We are all in danger,” he said. 


June 1996 

Dear diary, 

I am so busy. 1 am packing to go to Agami. 


Dear diary, 

Now what? Zizo called to say that there were dem- 
onstrations at the university, for something that hap- 
pened somewhere in Lebanon. He said the children 
should stay home. He is sending the driver to take 
me to Sayed's. He wanted me to say home too, but 
1 told him it was absolutely necessary that I do my 
hair today. Mimi’s ladies’ luncheon is tomorrow, 
and I have to go to Tunes for the fitting. I rather 
Hke the idea of the long cut on the side. 

Maybe by next week Jojo’s advice will finally 


July 1996 

Dear diary, 

I am exhausted. All these tit-for-tat parlies. Real- 
ly, it is too much. I did not have a minute to go 
to the beach. Zizo insisted that we should have a 
big luncheon for my birthday. Well, it was a ter- 
rible idea. Usta Abdou worked for three days, 
Umm Gamal threatened to leave if she did not get 
more help and we had to send the driver to fetch 
her daughter from Cairo, i arranged all the flow- 
era and the little nut bowls and we put extra chairs 
in the garden. It was such hard work that I got 


'Re&faunant zevce&t 


my old backache again. A . 

I don’t know where people leant! tommra 

heariMmri ask whose birthday it was. RealtylShe 

should not expect me to 

As soon as they were done with the trasej. 
ran for the door. Meny has a party draught 
wanted to lie down before going there. Sam was 
trying to swallow the last bite as she was saying 
good-bye. Of cotnse I bad to bdp Umm Gamwtidy 
up and i was too exhausted logo to Meny s. what 

an awful birthday . 


Dear ifiary, , 

It is terrible. Two of my bougainvillea are dying . I 
called Assem but he does not know what happened. 
He said he will ask Aahraf who -does the plants at 
the club. Aahr af said we were wat erin g the plants 
too often, rhn said that if I want I can get Ge raldo 
from Cairo, be is a specialist. I called Rourou, who 
knows Geraldo. She called me back to tefl me that 
Geraldo would come on the weekend but we have 
to send htrp the driver. I am afraid to tell Z3zo bow 
much he is w a ging- Still, I am glad he is coming. 
I will ask him to check the other plants. 


tmikf me lose the three centimetres off my waist. 
He says I don't concentrate enough. How can 1? 1 
have aD these worries, how can I concen tra te on my 
breathing? He says Nini has already lost five kilos. 
I told hfm, with me it is stress. When I am stressed 
out I have to eaL 


Dear diary, 

I bumped into Nini jut now. She looks much 
younger, I must say. She says it is the meditation 
with Jojo. Rourou says it is this drug Nini is taking, 
she calls it her little fountain of youth. Her son sent 
it to her from the States. It is supposed to work 
wonders. She says everyone is taking it and soon 
facelifts will be demod£. Speaking of facelifts, Zizi 


Dear diary, 

Geraldo came. He hardly looked set toy plants and 
he knew wbat the trouble was. I was buying cheap 
plants. He said the best thing was to do the garden 
over. He is sending someone to do the job. He will 
come with a track Which is bringing the hundred 
plants I ordered from Geraldo. 

7™ made a scene but I pointed out that calling 
Geraldo was his idea in the first place and tint new 
plants would be a good investment in the long ran. 
He was not convinced but when Mihi heard that Ge- 
raldo was doing our garden over, he said he would 
call Geraldo W tell h*™ to do his too. After 
Mihi’s visit, Zizo was no longer upset about paying 
all this money to Geraldo. - 


just had one and not a very good one at that She 
locks a little Uke one of those sweet monkeys at the 
zoo when one offers them a banana. I have a sus- 
picion die had it done here, although she wants us 
to believe that she was in London. 

Well that’s too bad, she can't tool me. 1 called 
Kiki and told her, and sbe said that I was quite right, 
die had never thought about it, but now that l bad 
told her, she said sbe saw ft clearly: Zizi never went 
to London. Kiki said we should tell the others. Zizi 
has always been a big liar, she should not be al- 
lowed to get away with it. 


August 1996 

Dear diary, 

Zizo went to Cairo to see about the new p riv ate uni- 
versity for Mo. I am going to have a ladies’ lunch- 
eon. I am ordering everything. The others do it all . 
the time. Besides, Zizo saved on not going to Lon- 
don this winter. 


September 1996 

Dear diary, 

Geraldo sent two men with the plants. They said 
that if I really wanted something nice 1 should -flunk 
of having a pergola. Mavie said that she could take 
me to a woman who does pottery just for pergolas. 
She says that her pots will give a unique cachet to 
the gaiden. We are going tomorrow. 


Dear diary, 

There were ejections in IsraeL Zizo was explaining 
why things were going to be worse for the Pal- 
estinians. I told him ft had always been worse. He 
told me I tfid not understand anything. 

I do, of course, but I did not want an argument 
just then. I had more important things of zny mind: 
Kiki told me that Mano approached her about the 
house in Laguna. He joked that all she needed was' 
a house in Laguna and wbat would she say if he told 
her that there was a real bargain coming up? She 
told him that she was thinking of buying a house in 
the south of France and left ft at that, but she 
thought she should let me know. 

That is why I let Zizo have his say, he wifl have to 
do some serious negotiation if he wants this house. 
Upsetting him at such a delicate moment would 
have been stupid, the kind of thing Rourou would 
da She has no diplomacy. 1 have to call Cka at 
once to find out if she is going to be free in the near 
future. I will have to redecorate completely. Gigi’s 
taste is unspeakable. 


Dear diary, 

I have to pack, we are going back to Cairo. Rou- 
rou's daughter is getting married and I have to or- 
der my dress before foe others come running to 
Tunes. 

Beeba told me that there is a shop in Cairo which 
sells French haute couture. It is all a bit hush-hush 
but apparently if you really want something special 
without going to France; litis is the place to go. 

I’ll see, maybe 1 can fold something there for die 
New Year as wefl. Everyone is buying their dresses 
at Tunes, frraberxjmmgafittie bonngreally. 


October 1996 

Dter (Buy, ~ *■’? .' *• '* -I J V l 

How terrible. This house foot collapsed in He- 
liopolis. And it wasn’t even a cheap house. There 
were people like us living there. Zizo is calling an 
engineer to check the foundations. I told him he 
should also check foe foundations in Tamiya 
Heights. Zizo said he has not started building there 
yet but one can never be too careful, I tokl him. 
Maybe he should get someone from abroad to build 
the, bouse. 

I don’t feel safe hoe anymore, i told Mo to forget 
about die New Year’s party here. I don’t want all 
these people rodring foe foundations. He can go 
out with Ins friends. 


November 1996 

Dear diary, 

1 must rush, Zizo has closed the deal with Mano and 
1 am having die biggest party ever to celebrate. 


December 1996 


Dear diary 

I think that Ibis is foe last time I write this year. 
Zizo said we have to spend Christmas in London 
because Mihi and Sousi are going. I wifl be busy 
shopping for our new house in Tjtgiwiy Cici said 
that English furniture is the right style for 
Zizo has asked her to come along. . 


Lave and kisses. Nimette 


Samani date jam 


Where the fishes swim 


Ingredients: 

2kg Samani dates 

1 kg sugar 

100 gre dove 

Rind of 2 mandarines 

Ifl cup fresh tenon juice 

Water 


Nigel Ryan on a less than Homeric simplicity 
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By Sarnia Abdennour 
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Method: 

Pick up very hard dates with no blemishes of 
ripeness. Rinse them with water and put 
aside. Prepare a large cooking pan filled with 
three litres of tap water, in half 
quantity of lemon juice, the mandarine rind 
and the clove divided into two quantities, 
each wrapped into a piece of pharmaceutical 
muslin cloth, tightly tied and knotted, then 
put into the water. Start peeling the dazes and 
placing them one by one into foe water. 
Keep foe peeled-off skin of the dates in an- 
other pan, cover it with water and boil it un- 
til it reduces. Leave the dates skins soaked in 
their water. Boil the dates in the other pan un- 
til they turn c rim s o n and become tender. If 


It was something of an accident that I hap- 
pened to find myself in El Greco last 
week, ft is located in that grey area be- 
yond the Shooting Club where Mo- 
handessin at some point becomes Doklri 
and any number of new restaurants appear 
to be sprouting. 

El Greco is a far more traditional es- 
tablishment than its trendier neighbours 
on Midsn Amman. An almost discreet en- 
trance, bordered by columns opens onto a 
large and airy dining room with well- 
spaced tables and large, comfortable 
chairs. Everything is coordinated. The ta- 
blecloths are white and blue, the chma 
white and blue, the panes of glass in the 
windows blue, casting a turquoise glow 
over the white walls on which are hung 
blue paintings. There is one oddity in this 
ulterior, a trench- like channel that skirts 
foe tables and contains large carp swim- 
ming beneath plates of glass that the wait- 
ers swear will support the weight of even 


they need m ore w ater while boil ing , add foe foe tables and contains large carp swim- 
skins juice after straining ft and discarding ming beneath plates of glass that the wait- 

foe skins. Leave foe dates to cod then re- ) era swear will support foe weight of even 
move foe states by pushing than out from / this restaurant reviewer. Not one to take 
one end to fo* other. Now add the sugar to' chances, I jumped across foe stream when- 

the water and bring to a bofl. Stir lest fob ever necessary. Perhaps there is a second 
sugar sticks to foe bottom and leave to rim-, oddity too. Parts of the white plastered 
mer over low heat until tins syrup beegtaes walls have been dripped away to reveal 
I sticky. Add the stone-free dates and /cook eraatz cobbling, 

over low heat until they become jammy and The more perraqitive readers of this col- 
giazed with syrup. Add the re m a inin g lemon imm — there are, incidentally, man y faitr 
juice, stir it in and allow to cook, for tea columns in the interior — may already 
more minutes. Remove from heat and leave have gravrari that El Greco specialises in 
to cooL When the jam is still warm, poor it Greek food. Indeed, foe majority of items 
into clean and dry jars, pressing on the top to on the menu are listed as Greek special- 
release gas bubbles. Close the jars tig htly hies. And it was from these portions of the 
when they cool to room temperature and blue and white menu that we dutifully or- 
place in the refrigerator. I doed: thalassina Jroida, spanako tiropita, 

Moushira AbdekMa krik kotqpoulo lemmata and kleftiko. 


Thalassina fnyuta comprised prawns and 
calamari in a very pleasant dressing made 
from good olive oil and lemon juice. The 
spanako tiropita , described on me menu as 
spinach pie, was actually a plate of Jtio 
pastry triangles shifted with a mixture of 
spinach and feta cheese. 

I have only ever eaten kleftiko served on 
the bone and so was surprised to find a 
plate of sliced lamb in a slightly reduced 
broth. 1 had been asked how I wanted the 
lamb and it arrived, as requested, medium 
rare, so I should perhaps not have been so 
surprised at its sliced state. It proved, in 
any case, a far more successful choice than 
the kotapoulo lemonata , chicken in a 
much too acidic lemon sauce. Both these 
dishes arrived accompanied by a very un- 
Grecian mound of curried rice mixed with 
peas, and a variety of faintly al dente veg- 
etables. 

The service was good, as was most of 
the food. The bread acco mp anying the 
first course was brown, fresh ana served 
with small tubs of garlic butter. Nor is El 
Greco particularly expensive. Lunch for 
two, incl uding mineral water and coffee 
—Nescafe saved with a great dial of pa- 
laver in a variety of blue and white coma 
hems — came to under L£ 95 . 

The Greek music piped into the res- 
taurant could perhaps have encouraged a 
larger party, who bad indulged in some- 
thing Stronger than min eral water, to place 
an order for foe “special plates fra break- 
ing'’. It was enjoyable enough, however, 
without foe sound of breaking china. 


ACROSS 

1. Superintendent [7] 

7. Carnal [7] 

13. Conscious [S] 

14. Touches up text [5] 

15. Symbol for sodium [2] 

17. Harmful [5] 

18. Double-dare [5] 

19. Initials of very high 
government officer [ 2 ] 

20. Literary gossip [3] 

22 . Present time [7} 

24. French law [3] 

j 25. Place where insect de- 
posits eggs [5] 

27. Crumbs [3] 

28. Leaven [5] 

I 30. Piaster, cent or penny 


Eldest child, hyph, wds 


Bora [3] 

Domed-roof in church 


All inclusive [ 6 ] 
Impressed on; insisted 


39. Out of fashion [ 6 ] 

42. Crop up [ 6 ] 

46. Chopper [4] 

47. Crimson [3] 

49. Category [4] 

50. Soft chalky rocks [5] 

52. Single [3] 

53. Porticos in ancient 
Greek architecture [5] 

54. Bygone [3] 

55. Refrain from [7] 

58. Musical note, pL [3] 

59. Street, abb. [2] 

60. Atmosphere [4] 

61. Glance [4] 

63. Symbol of nickel [2] 

64. Dream of al] amors [5] 

65. makeup cases [SI 

67. Theft [7] 

68 . A thick woolen twilled 


yiu.miu 

HUBJI 



cloth [7] 


Negative charged ion 



El Greco, Midan Amman, Dokki. 


Last week’s solution 


DOWN 

1. Money management [7] 

2. Ancient Egyptian sun- 

god [2] 

3. Lamb’s mom [3] 

4. Song-thrush [5] 

5. Related [4] 

6. Hero of Trafalgar [6] 

7. Self-possessed; un- 
exci table [ 6 ] 

8. Paradise [4] 

9. Stylish, si. [5] 

10. Filthy abode [3] 

11. We [2] 

12. Restricted, girded [7] 


19. Lynch mob [5] 

21 . Mine entrance [4] 

23. Manipulation [9] 

24. A nomadic race of 
northern Scandinavia [4] 
26. Consistent; invariafa 


Committed; fervent [7] 


Free [3] 

Poetic for 'before' [3] 


A garden chore [3] 
Limb [3] 

Var. of “damsel” [7] 
Glorify [5] 

Combine; interweave 


14] 

43. Chamber [4] 

44. Fruit of cereal [ 5 ] 

45. Mediterranean winds 
blowing in summer [7] 

47. Prayer beads [61 

48. Trader [ 6 ] 

51. Dressing; impertinent 
speech; cookmg liquid [5] 

53. Nose [5] 

56. Grain husks [41 

57. Jot [4] 

«). US Soc. of Comp., abb. 

62. Equipment [3] 

64. Either’s partner [2] 

66 . Weather directions [2] 
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Chronicle 19 


A Dtwan of contemporary life 


fit - vk An agrarian exhibition in Cairo in 

■Tl; Ml 18 ® 9 gave- birth to the establishment 

: , i 11 Vs *r. t of a national society to help fanners 
and develop agriculture in the coun- 
ty- body* sponsored by the khedive and sup- 

ported by the government, British occupation authorities 
and big and small landowners alikej was called the Royal 
Agricultural Society. The society tives on today under the 
same name, except for the ‘Royal'/epithet, dropped after 
the 1952 Revolution that overthrew the monarchy. The 
stdry of the society's early days was told in numerous re- 
ports published by AI-Ahram. Dr Yuitan Labib Rhk 
sums it up in this instalment of hlsOiwan series 


• nil 

S&i-V 






Few national institutions received the sup- 
port given to the RoyalAgracoltnral Society • 
at the beginning of this century. Jt was : 

badcpdbytbeBntiAocpy^jcpwhidtlad 
always wanted 'to convert Egyptian ag- 
riculture into a source of raw cotton far Bnt- •: 
isfa tagffc- factories;- by : ihe -m^or land- 
owners, foremost among tixm the 
inmnobent on Ibe Jdhecfivd dotsK, who per- 
ceived die society as pramting their .ec- 
onomic i nt erest s; md by the noddle land- 
owners wbo abo quiddy realised flie 
benefits faesocfcty would facmgtotbaxi. 

British concern for toe project was re- 
£kctedin.theincrearingqpaceall«tedtobm 
Lord Cramer’s annual rqxat on ‘Tinance, 
A dmini st rati on and foe General State of 
Egypt,” partkdkdy as of 1904. In bis report . 
of tbat-yeax; the Bntuh High Comntisaoner 
expres se d bis qi pr ec iat kai of . toe coatobo- . 
twos the society was making to developing 
the traditional methods of agriculture in the 
country. Responding to toe aDegftion lev^‘ 
eled againrt Egyptian farmer thrt they werti . 
“conservative”. and unwilliiig to entert ai n l 
new concepts of fiammg, he signed that tins 
waa a trait common to fanners around the 
world, not jpet to Egyptians. -He then dis- 
cussed the ideas tint were being poshed 
about the best means to devebp Egyptian 
agricoltnie. - ^ _ 

One suggestion, the estauisfaticnt of 'a^ 
Ministry of Agriculture, he did notnile<Hit : 
auErighL Nevcrthctea^fe argued that, while 
such anmnStrynssybecons^iedfartbefb- ; 
tore, at present tone was a s&ungtfeadtfrat 
resisted die ubiquitous intervention of tile 
stats and opposed dependence upontbe gov- 
ennnera m every rasbET- He recognised tind' 
tfasK was a needfar commnmty wad; to re- . 
cerve a strong impetus tlnut^U gov ernment ' 
backing; bat toe Royal Agricultural Society 
established five years previously was &I- ' 


countryside. Tbe names oftbeocciqiants of 
the key poshfons mtire-society when it was 


The support the society received from mar 
jortand-bokkxswas apparent Sam its initial 
membo shi pt, which consisted of Egyptians^ 
foreigners, absentee bodkads of Tndrisb r 
aristocratic origins and absentee landlords of 
purely Egyptian arigms wfro-frad inherited 
tbeirboJdings than ancestors wbohadper- 
fixmed VarionSgovenmieiKfinctkns in tiie 


ftranded Blustiates'lhe class configuration of 
. its membeaship. Its fast dwhuwn was toe 
Mwfive’s unde, Prirax Hussein Kamel, 
who assumed toe throng faOowiqg die dec- , 
larrikin of fheBritish F®ritectorate- 0 «er 
Egypt in 1924. - His. wco-cbannan was 
Prince IbrabnnHfdrm and foe seczetazywas 
otteof the more senior British government 
officials, Mr. Foaden. 

MB-levd landowners at first were xe- 
factant to join the society. However, once 
faey penned the potential mesEberdrm in 
it would offer and once the membeahip fees 
were reduced from LE S to LB 1. in 1904, 
tiiey began to join en masse. Within the fti- 
• lowing yeai; toe mem b ers hi p of toe society 
jumped from 243 to 3132, giving the imd- 
level la nd ow ners a 13 to 1 edge in rtpre- 
sentafion. ' 

It is coanmooly believed tint toe society 
.was-tbunded in 1 898. However, AI-Ahram' s 
edition of 22 April of the following year pro-" 
tides os with its tine birth certificate. The 
ne w sp a p e r announced tint an agricultural 
exhibit that was being held at that tone' was a 
pw yi t i ftiM - inrnnent In' >rt«KK«li an ag- 
ricultural association. Six days previously, it 
idbin, the eddiitioD committee, “charred 
hy PficPigW oi Prin^ Hncwm P»|fa ITam. 

^ decided to estabfish an agricultural so- ' 
dety. The ’ proposal was welcomed by toe 
khedive who oQfaed to take tin society rai- 
der his royal sponsorship.” As far its "ttrial 
membership, “it cBWMt> of 52 of 

-toe royal family, mt w m fi nM) 

CQOSnlg, nffiriih in the gfw mni wi t and the 

occupation army, baric presidents and di- 
rectors of government authoriti es «ml com- ' 
modal interests.” The purpose of toe so- 
ciety was “to im p ro ve toe cultivation of 
floftVexs, trees, fiats and grams and to eo- 
ttibbsh an-agDCubmal fair in which prizes 
are offered.” 

It is usefid to mention tint Prince Hussein 
Kamel was not selected as the new society’s 
' first chairman solely because he was tbekhe- 
rfive’s or fat he h*d been the chair - 
fan of the agricultural exhibition hdd tint 
year, ft was also because ^his barticubnial in- 
terests were well known. We learn from At- 


Ahram tint Sir Reginald Wingate, who had 
just been appointed governor-general of Su- 
. dmatfaeimreofthefomdtng of the society, 
had asked Prince Hsssexn “far a selection of 
plants and shoots from bis garden in Giza so 
toat Wmgate nary transport them to ga rd ens 
in l^atoraiThe prince gave mstiuctions to 
.sod to Sudan a sampling of^ 6,000 seedlings 
from every type ofj^tf he bad." 

■ Four F tvwdii s F>fW it was tin 

founders of toe Royal Agricultural Society 


had its separate set of prizes far toe various 
ca tegories of local breeds, foreign breeds, 
animals fattened far slaughter, as well as 


The mms of die society caatamed in toe cb®- 
trar were essentially tin same as those an- 
nounced upon its ftymarino, with the addi- 
tion^ ami of establishing agricultural banks 
The major portion of toe charter, however, 
was devoted to the structural argntisatian of 
toe rodety. ft was to bro an executive com- 
mittee consisting of 30 memben, elected by 
toe general assembly far a three-year term. 
The co mm i tt ee would meet at least three 
h»bm a year; “m order to or gani se the ag- 
ricultural exhibitions and the prizes and re- 
wards.” 

- An agricultural fair was held from 24-28 
January 1901, and was thought to be an ex- 
cdknt occasion far bolding die society’s 
first general assemb ly rrwering in toe exmbi- 
tionpavihanin Geadra. 

Aft rrxficatious suggest tirtt the objectives 
of toe ' Jammy 1901 meeting were ac- 
wngdiriied. ft enmided its scope of activity 
by faking over toe statistics section of tire 
Mimstry of Finance, “in order to record toe 
wnrnbgrs of plants, Bvestock, revenues and fi- 
nances.” The society was also granted 120 
feAfang of lami in Ghat and 200 fatfa* in 
hfitAHXba to be allocated far experimental . 

Hnii ling tO teat fi ffi mtf pint miefo- 

ods far contoating agricultural pests and ar- 
tificial fartifisets, or “drancal manure” as 
Al-Akram called it. 

Before the 1901 general assembly ad- 
journed that year, the allocation of prizes in 
toe fair would provide toe occasion far tie 
society to declare its particular areas of inter- 
est. Prizes far tie best cotton produce ranked 
toe liiglic*, followed by prizes for grams 
(wheat; barley, fiati, com, rice, lentils, ses- 
ame; chickpeas, etc.), as well as for tie best 
fafan and sweet potato crops. Livestock 


Evidently toe success of tins fair induced 
the society nm to restzkt such events to Car- 
lo akine, but xatoer to hold them on a rotating 
bans in tie capital cities of aD the pro voices. 

The gejw a f assembly of 3 A|ai] 

1901 passed several resolutions toat indicate 
the direction of to? grpangw -m pl»mTwd Viy toa 
society. Al-Ahmm quotes from the minutes 
of that meeting: 

‘This society has resolved: firstly, to 
create a pe n nanera committee, to be chaired 
by Prince Hussein Kamel Pasha; secondly, 
to build a storehouse far foe best types of fa- 
titisera; thirdly, to i m p ro ve fa of 

cows and balls. 

As we follow the development af these 
projects m Al-Akram, we kam that on 9 May 

1901, dm toe society, “after 30 

ssmpks of fertilisers imported faw Eu- 
ropean factories, has decided to purchase 
fertiliser from the French factories in view of 
toe 30 per cent lower price, its finer quality 
and its suitability to Egyptian soil. The so- 
ciety will purchase the fertiliser and resell it 
to Egyptian fanners at cost price for no prof- 
it. An agency win be established in Alex- 
andria to (fistiibute the fatifisers to the land 
owners.” At the same time, toe society db- 
tribnicd a questio nn a i re to ifa me m i-* * m at- 
dor to ascertain toe quantities of 
they would consider puchasing. fa addition, 
after toe Railway Authority had announced 
toat it would raise the freight costs for fertil- 
iser as of the following year, the society ne- 
gotiated with it to m a in t a i n foe trans- 
.pprtatian costs attberremreni prices. 1 

Any innovation has its proponents and de- 
tractors, and this new project was no differ- 
ent. On 12 Jme 1901, one contributor to M- 
Ahram expressed a cogent argument under 
the heading “Objections to using r h w m cat 

frr titig^r * " TTfHnr m ntimwt- frr- 

t£Lzsers are harmf hl to the sraL They stick to 
tiie ground hke glue, for if toe Imd is in- 
undated, the topy>j l erodes and these ar- 
tificial substances, withal] the salts tiiey con- 
tain, n-main bringing a fadt to growth and 
rendering pfaa^nng and tiffing (fifificuh.” 


Another serious objection came from the 
merd i anattatonginlocanypiodpoedfertil- 
isers, who feared that toe imparted fertilisers 
would jeopardise their commerce. It ap- 
pears, however, toat many farmers were m- 
different to their plea anti the demand far the 
new fartifisets grew, as later reports on the 
Royal Agricnhnral Society suggest One re- 
port announced that toe scraetywouU not re- 
strict its tostribraioa of the chemical ferfo- 

jffin to tf f pwnfant, Twif wilt wrtwnl i* tn 

mmH Einiiat imd fat “ fa National ifanir 
has agreed to forward toe funds for its dis- 
tribution and. to taim toe costs in in- 
stalment.” A second item reports that tiie 
demand for the new fertilisers bad 
so great that the society’s stocks were de- 
pleted. The society, obhged to refund many 
subscribers to tiie tune of LE10.000, “com- 
miasioned Mr. Foaden to travel to France in 
order to nego tia te an order for a large quan- 
tity of this brand of fertiliser, costing a total 
of LE3 0,000. The society wifi construct a 
w areho u se in Alexandria to store the an- 
ticipated quantity.” In spite of this setback, 
Royal Agricultural Society officials con- 
tinued to promote the product; as we note 
from toe fallowing advertisement in AI- 
Ahram of 10 November, 1904; “We have re- 
ceived a large quantity of ni t ra te fartifisets 
which aD unanimously agree is particularly 
beneficial to winter crops.” The advertise- 
ment reminded fanners of “tiie im p mt a nnw 
of ehpmiml faztifiseis in these days of ag- 
ricultural expansion.” ft also remznded th^m 
of the attractive price — “Only 100 {nasties 
for every foddan of wheat” — and of bow 
easy it was to transport ssH apply. At the 
same time, it stresea toat the Society “gams 
no hwihwI pro fit whatsoever from tins far- 
tUber; rather, its only desire is to aid farmers 
and to serve the of agriculture hi 

generaL” 

As for the second project on toe society’s 
agenda, cattl e breeding, it was that 

toe brads of the pro vincia l directora t e s 
would be commissioned to "collect the fees 
from country notables who express an inter- 
est in obtaimng the stod bulls-" 

In the area of select seeds and pesticides, 
the gn uremmenr allocated 250 feddans of 
government land far the society to conduct 


experiments on two strains of ootton. After 
hmring obtained an LE30,000 loan from, the 
govennnent, the society also created a tight- 
ly organised programme for the distribution 
of the seeds ir puniased, distributing notices 
to provincial directorates “clarifying tiie pro- 
cednres to foDow for ordering seeds.” 

As far pesticides, AI-Ahram announced 
tint tire society had "imparted an insect, dis- 
covered by some Ammcan sciaitists, which 
exunmnates the cotton worm and which the 
society has sown in tiie Egyptian soil in or- 
der to safeguard the cotton plants.” Ud- 
fu rt u nately, the endeavour failed, as the 
Egyptian cotton worm was of a dif ferent va- 
riety to the American one. 

Towards the end of 1904, the general as- 
sembty met again witotireann of rfiscussixig 
ways to extend their activities tiroughout the 
provmces in light of mi increase in govern- 
ment subsidies to LE6.000 a year. They de- 
cided to delegate a representative of tire so- 
ciety to each directorate to advise die branch 
committees on how best to channel their ef- 
forts. Originally, three such re p r es entati ves 
were selected, one for Upper Egypt who 
would be based in Minya, a second far die 
provinces of Befaena, Gharbiya and Men- 
ufiya, who would be based in Tanta, and the 
third for Sbsrqiya, Daqbafiya and Qalyidnya 
to be based in Baitoa. 

Perhaps tins extension of its activities is 
what caused the Ministry of Public Works 
to defer the establishment of an ag- 
ricultural authority ^«wdw fa ana pioaa, 
since, as AI-Ahram r e p orted "it intends to 
seek tiie services or tiie existing Ag- 
ricultural Society” This, to tiie newspaper, 
was evidence of tiie success of the society 
winch had toe advantages of being un- 
restricted by g o vernm ent bureaucracy and 
a membership consisting of “officials of 
state, princes, pashas, major landowners, 
mayors and numerous people erf ex- 
perience and expertise. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of AI-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



Delgatioo feSaiiS Arabia 

ATEF Obekf, minister erf the public business sector who 
headed an Egyptian delegation to Saudi' Arabia, held an ex- 
pended meeting vrfth Saudi businessmen to discuss setting 
up 45. projects wftha capital gf££12 bUjon. Obeid assured . 
Saucfi businessmen that there is na fotenfion to impose re- .. 
strictkiins on foreign Investments in Egypt 
Prior to this meeting, the ministerial delegation met with 
the Egyptian community in Saudi Arabia where they made 
dear that Egyptian competitive industries encourage an at- 
mosphere for investmenfin Egypt 
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Income tax law amended 

FAROUK Seif El-Nasr, minister of^ Justice, stated that the 
People’s Assentoly wOJ discuss during the current session 
the Income Tax Law, Inducting tiie proposed amendments 
of some regulations of Law 157 for 1981. Also discussed 
w8l be the establishment of spedai procedures for taxation 
disputes so as to simplify the litigation procedures. 

Taking part in chaffing the new law are some university 
professore. representatives from the Ministry of Flnanoe, 
and top taxation department officials. Seif EI-Nasr added. 


SNR Co celebrates its golden jubilee 


FOR 50 years, the French company 
SNR has been providing ite bafl. bear- 
ing to be used in developing industry 
as waU as land mid sea transport,' 
such as aircraft engines and loco- 
motives. SNR ball bearings are an es- 
sential component of Airbus and Boe- 
ing 737 aircraft engines and : Arfon 
guided missiles. SimOarty, SNR’s prod- 
ucts are the prime component erf the 
Bup loco mo tive 1 engine, the fastest 
French locomotive m -the world that 
won a world record tor exceeding a 


speed of 515 Ian p/h fn May 1990. 

- SNR baM bearings are a man com- 
ponent in equipment used in all kinds of 
industries, from automotive .to construc- 
tion equipment Likewise, SNR’s prod-, 
ucts havq found their way Into such efi- 
verse industries (Bee fertSser, cement . 
electricity and iron and steel production. 
These are but some of tiie many in- 
dustries which the products SNR have 
been.usecL ' 

The International Trade and In- 
vestment Compeny fMustafe Fawri and 


Co> is the role agent in the Arab Re- 
pub ficof Egypt for the complete product 
range of SNR Co, whose excellence was 
recognised when the company received 
the (SO 9001 certificate in 1988. 

SNR bafl bearings from France enjoys 
the confidence of industrial and technical 
engineers, who know that these bafl 
bearings provide economic benefits and 
will last to their maximum He ex- 
pectancy. ttjpves up pleasure on this oc- 
casion to wish our customers a happy 
holiday season. 


Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 


<A> 


The Zakat Fund Committee at Faisal Bank 
announces its four competitions in 
memorizing and reciting of the Holy Quran 



Industrial federation 

preparing 

for the future 


THE EGYPTIAN Federation 
of Industries is r implem en t in g 
a. strategy atoned at reviving 
Egyptian industry and de- 
veloping the volume of ex- 
ports until they reach a level 
that wffl add to the weight of 
Egypt's political and economic 
tonpectln the regkw. 

Mamdouh Thabtt MakU, un- 
dersecretary at the federation, 
em p ha si s e d the necessity of 
reviving Egyptian industry 
which possesses the qualities 
suKabte to compete in the 
tfobal arena., with industries 
such as feather tanning and 
.products, which are in great 
demand in foreign markets. 
Egyptian quality and work- 
manship is also recognised in 
such industries as fom&ure 
making, ready-made clothing, 
cer am ic s , carpets, and more. 
Makki affirmed the Importance 
of these industries, saying 
that a suBabfe environment 
must be created In order for 
these industries to thrive and 

develop- He explained that 
moving tanneries to New 
Badr CRy was a techno lo gical 
and Industrial revolution. 

which wffl provide job op- 


portunities raid increase pro- 
duction volume which wtt be 
a true addtion to the vaatness 
of this industry. 

Makki added that the speed 
fai which such quaflty projects 
are being implemented wffl be 
key in attracting new markets 
for Egyptian goods. 

Makki explained that the vi- 
sion of tiie federation is to 
provide Egypt with a new gen- 
eration of small Industries and 
investors. To realise this, he 
explained, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to reduce tiie amount 
of tariffs and taxes. "We are 
not refuting what the Ganznuri 
go v ernment' has and is still 
bnptomanting.’’ he said. "Rath- 
er, we are trying to remove 
the 'routine' In order to pave 
the way for more investors 
and businessmen to operate 
in . the new cities and etee- 
whera_..the gove rn ment wffl 
examine tiie o b stacles feeing 
i nd u stri ali sts, investors and 
businessmen and as a result, 
the forthcoming period wffl wit- 
ness important developments 
tor providing greater op- 
portunity far development and 
investment In Egypt. . 



For Egyptian University Graduates 
the g r an d prize 

1- Should be Muslim, teaming by heart the 
Holy Quran, underatandng the meanings of 
the verses 

2- Age rut to exceed 30 years 

3- The competition wffl take place Friday 
March 14^ 8 am 1997 in Terat El Gabal SL 
Zeftoun 

4- The 1st ten winners wffl get financial awards 


3rd Competition: Learning by heart hatf 
of the Holy Quran 

1- Should be MusSm teaming by heart from 
part 16 to part 30 

2- Age net to exceed 15 years 

3- Competition wffl take place Friday Feb. 14.8 
run. 1997 

4- Rnanciai awards wffl be {panted for 1st ten 
winners 

5) 1st winnar wffl get LE. 500 plus 55 other 
prizes for winners 



2nd competition: Learning by heart 
and reciting ail parts of the Holy 
Quran 

1- Should be Musim. learning toe Holy 
Quran by heart, with abiBty to recite verses 
correctly 

2} Age not to exceed 30 years 

3) The co mpeti tio n wffl be at 8 am. Friday 
morning Feb 14, 1997 

4) LE. 1000 will be awarded for the 1st winner 


4th Comeption : Learning by heart 
quarter of the Holy Quran 

1- Should be MusBm, memorizing quarter of 
the Holy Quran 

2- Age should not exceed 12 years 

3- Competition will take place Friday Feb 14, 
Sajn. 1997 

4- 1st five winners wffl receive financial 
awards 


TERMS: 

Applications to be completed at the Bank’s branches at least two weeks before the 
dale of the competition in Benha, Tanta, Mahala, Pamanhonr, Alexandria, Suez, 
Mansonra, Asant, Sohag at the Zakat dept in Terat El Gabal Zeftoon 

Final competition wffl be among winners of the branches. Awards will be delivered 
in a party to be held at the head office 


To advertise far Money & Bateess contact: Tel: (292) 3391971 Fax: (202)5786023 - 5786126 
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History 
on display 

Egyptian museums saw many 
activities and improvements this 
year. Nevfne EhAref reports 


Egyptian Museum 

THE INSTALLATION of a high-tech security 

system, inchidmg fixed and mobile cameras 
linked to a closed-circuit television, has been 
completed at the Egyptian Museum. The mu- 
seum, its gardens, roof and the surrounding 
streets are under close surveillance. 

The cameras are operated by guards from a 
control room in the building's basement. Mo- 
hm mnqd Saleh, director of the museum, said that 
an carty-wamrog system and a burglar alarm 
have also been installed , and the wooden gales at 
the entrance have been replaced by iron ones. 
“After the fpMTn is closed to the public each 
day, its halls and corridors are patrolled by 
trained dogs, mpfrfag it impassible for would-be 
thieves to remain undetected,'’ explained 
Saleh. 


Coptic Museum 

THIS YEAR, the Coptic Museum in Old Cairo 
organised a series of archaeological lectures at 
the Coptic Culture Centre in the restoration de- 
partment The monthly lectures aim to increase 
archaeological awareness by providing the pub- 
lic with information about new discoveries, res- 
toration projects and conservatkm. 

The museum has also published a new guide, 
winch provides descriptions of its most im- 
portant displays along with information cm Cop- 
tic history and the development of the monastic 
movement. The catalogue contains more than 50 
colour photographs of items on display and costs 
LE 20. 

Revolution Museum 

DURING the celebrations mariring die 54th an- 
niversary of the Egyptian Revolution of July 
1952, President Hoard Mubarak announced that 
the former revolution headquarters on El-Gezira 
Island would be convened into a museum, fea- 
turing photographs and information about the 
revolution and its free officers. 

Conversion and restoration of the palace will 
be carried out by the Ministry of Culture in col- 
laboration with the Supreme Council of An- 
tiquities (SCA). Structural work, restoration of 
windows and walls, development of tire grounds 
and renovation of furniture are bring given top 
priority. The 26-room palace will open to the 
public in 1997. 

Arabic Calligraphy Museum 

FAROUK Hosni, tite minister of culture, put SO 
works of Arabic calligraphy mi display at the 
Zeinab Khatoun house in the Al-Azhar area, fol- 
lowing their discovery at Wdcalet El GhourL 
This famous Marne hike house has. now been 
converted into an Arabic Calligraphy Museum. 

The collection, which contains unique works 
tty celebrated Egyptian and Turkish cal- 
ligraphers dating to foe 16th and 19th centuries, 
forms the nucleus of die display. 

A booklet, which includes information about 
the exhibits and the study of Arabic calligraphy, 
is available at the museum. 

Centre for Sinai Studies 

THIS year the Supreme Council of Antiquities 
opened foe first educational and scientific centre 
on foe histixy of Noth Sinai. 

“It will make information accessible to schol- 
ars as well as the general public," said Mohamed 
Abdul-Maqsond, general director of North Sinai 
Antiquities. It comprises three buildings: a res- 
idential unit for students and lecturers, a library 
containing more than 20,000 archaeological 
books and documentary films and a building 
with both lecture and reception halls. The centre 
also has a studio where colour slides showing 
die development of Ancient Egyptian archi- 
tecture can be viewed. 

The centre has a museum of Sinai artifacts, 
which include pottery of different ages and ex- 
cavated objects dating to before and after the Is- 
raeli occupation. 

This centre is the first scientific institution to 
be established in Sinai. 

It is built-on 1,500 sq metres and includes ar- 
cbitecture inspired by Pharaonic temples. 

Graeco-Roman Museum 

A PERMANENT exhibition of ancient Alex- 
andrian currency, including 200 bronze and sil- 
ver coins used ty Alexamlriaiis m the Ronmi pe^ 
nod, has been established at the Graeco-Roman 
Museum. 

“The cams are unique because they were creat- 
ed for use only in Atexaulria,” said Samira Ab- 
del-Ra’ouf, curator of the coin department 
. The coins portray Alexandrian historical sites 
like the Qait Bey Citadel and the ancient eastern 
port They also reveal foe style and shape of 
Alexandrian buildings of the time. 

’ Special display 

TWO years ago, Cairo Museum started a series 
of special displays entitled “Masterpiece of the 
Month.” The aim was to highlight same of its 
lesser known treasures by placing them at the en- 
trance of the museum. Among this year’s special 
displays was a statue of the Greek goddess Aph- 
rodite. It is made of marble' and shows die god- 
dess rising from foe sea with a dolphin behind 
her. 

^Ttris-goddess," said Mohamed Saleh, “was a 
member of the great council of gods thought to 
live on Mount Olympus under foe leadership of 
Zens. She was the goddess of beauty, love atkl 
joy bat also, in Sparta, the goddess of war. Her 
cult center in Egypt was at Atfih, south of Cai- 
ro.” 

Restoration 

THE FAMOUS copper statues of Pepi I and Iris 
son IW^rinre are bemg restored by foe German 
Restoration and Maintenance Centre in col- 
laboration with tiie Supreme Council of An- 
tiquities. The project aims to save both statues 
from rust and cocroskm by using dry ultrasonic 
equipment specially-designed for cleaning stat- 
ues without damaging them. They are foe oldest 
surviving metal statues. 

They were made partly by casting and partly 
by h a mm ering the metal over a wooden core and 
then at taching them together with copper nails. 
The kilt and foe headdress were made separately, 
probably with plaster, and subsequently gilded. 



The col umns of Luxor Temple’s Solar Court bring reconstructed photos: Short Sonbol 


Digs ’96 


the ups and downs 



The Egyptian Museum Is now under dose surveillance by closed-circuit television 


Underwater discoveries off Qait Bey in Alexandria, an attempted theft in 
Cairo Museum, a change in leadership at the Supreme Council of An- 
tiquities, progress on the Giza Plateau and a USAID grant for restora- 
tion are some of 1996's important events, highlighted by Jill Kamil 


Alexandria has been much in the news this 
year. No sooner had the colossal statues that 
were lifted from their watery bed off Qait 
Bey at die end of 1995 been transported to 
the archaeological gardens of Kom El-Dikka 
for treatment and eventual display, than an- 
other discovery was made. Marine ar- 
chaeologists claim dial they have re- 
discovered and mapped the outlines of foe 
sunken quarter of ancient Alexandria. 

The new discovery lies, as expected from 
historical accounts, on the eastern side of 
Alexandria’s Eastern Harbour, within sight 
of the centre of tire modem city. Frank God- 
dio, president of the European Institute of 
Marine Archaeology in Pans and director of 
the project, told a news conference a! the be- 
ginning of November that “foe exact to- 
pography of the vanished royal city can be 
identified for the first time ” He added, “We 
are not finding limestone blocks, but blocks 
of calrite, basalt, marble and granite — su- 
perb construction material of great value.” 

Meanwhile, tire Polish archaeological mis- 
sion at Kom Ei-Dikka continues to excavate 
a Roman residential district next to the late 
Roman theatre, which served as an odeum. 
More pieces of the jigsaw puzzle that is an- 
cient Alexandria are felling into place. 

“Alexandria has priority," announced Ah 
Hassan, who unexpectedly took over lead- 
ership of the Supreme Council of Antiquities 
(SCA) from Abdel-Halim Noureddin in Sep- 
tember. Foreign archaeological missions in- 
itially voiced some apprehension following 
the change in leadership, but they have been 
assured by the new secretary-general that no 
changes will be made in existing ar- 
chaeology teams. Hassan did add, however, 
that there would be a moratorium on future 
concessions, and “re-evaluation of some cur- 
rent excavations." 

Within a month of his appointment, Has- 
san suspended foe mission led by Liana Sou- 
valzi. a Greek, in Siwa pending “expert as- 
sessment of her work". She claimed last year 
to have discovered the tomb of Alexander 
the Great, and readers will recall foat ar- 
chaeologists generally regarded her evidence 
as “flimsy.” Much criticism was leveled 
against foe SCA for allowing the excavation 
to continue as she was not — as stipulated 
by antiquities law — affiliated with a rec- 
ognised archaeological institution. Now foat 
the site has been closed, die area will be re- 
examined and foe search for Alexander's 
tomb will uo doubt continue. 

The SCA's new secretary-general also put 
an end to a long-standing problem that has 
faced El-MoaHaka (Hanging) Church in Old 
Cairo. He announced foat “restoration would 
commence immediately, including in- 
stallation of the necessary sanitary network, 
electricity grids and anti-fire and anti-theft: 
alarm systems.” 

Setting a precedent for foe whole of Old 
Cairo and its many Coptic churches and 
monasteries, be also announced that entry 
fees to the church of El-MoaHaka would be 
canceled for both Egyptians and foreigners. 
“It is primarily a place of worship, not a 
monument,” he said, adding that foe SCA 
would not interfere with the running of the 


— , — j 

landmark.” 

One of foe most extraordinary events it 
1996 took place in September, when a tiried 
walked into Cairo Museum m broad day- 
light, hid beneath a sarcophagus until tht 
doors were locked, spent foe night casual!) 
selecting 24 objects from foe TutankhamuE 
collection that were not too cumbersome tc 
cany and would have walked out with the 
’loot’ foe following monring had it not been 
for a wary officer on duty. 

The man called Amr Safari, claimed that h 
was “easier to rob foe museum than a jew- 
ellery shop or house.” His failed effoP 
served to expose the unsatisfactory nature oi 
security at the museum, and Minister of Cul- 
ture Farouk Hosni announced the allocation 
of LE20 million to purchase an up-to-date 
security system. 

Under foe slogan “The environmental sus- 
tainability of tourism,” USAID is now put- 
ting aside large sums of money fin* restora- 
tion projects. Under, foe aegis of the 
Egyptian-US partnership fra: economic 
growth and development, reconstruction will 
be carried out in several areas, including: 
foe Tomb of Seti I in Luxor, foe Islamic for- 
tress at Qusseir, the monasteries of Saint An- 
tony and Saint Paul near foe Red Sea coast 
and medieval Islamic monuments in Cairo. 

One on-going, successful project that con- 
tinued to meet all deadlines this year was the 
Pyramid Plateau Master Plan. The Queens’ 
Tombs at Giza were opened to tourists for 
foe first tune in February, including that of 
Meres- Ankh, one of the queens of Khafre, 
which is reported to be drawing large 
crowds. Khafre’s Pyramid was open to the 
public in September, and last month it was 
announced foat the creation of a ring road 
a roun d Giza Pl at eau would begin. When 
completed, foe archaeological site will final- 
ly be restricted to pedestrians. 

Further south, foe pyramids -of Abusir and 
Dahshur were opened in September — foe 
latter after being closed for 40 years because 
of military installations in foe area. Not 
raany tourists are travelling to these two 
sues yet, because, in the words of a navel 
JB^J’foey haven’t been properly pro- 

_ Among foe charming medieval houses of 
Cano foa arc getting a new lease of life are 
pen fcl-beberm, which is being 
tnto a museum, and foe famous Gayer- 
Andesson Museum which is remaining open 
to the public while being restored. In Luxor, 
foe lowering of foe columns of the Solar 
Cowt ofAmenhotep IQ onto their new bases 
marked the begriming of foe test stage of re- 
construction. 

off archaeological higfa- 
ugbts of 1996, mention must be made of a 
ntoifoerof discoveries: a hawk cemetery in 
me Delta, an ancient winery at Abu Mi™ in 
foe nans of foe monastic centre in Maiyut 

miet H-patom, a suburb of Cairo," a citadel 
a Qi^fera Share m Sinai and a decorated 
box of foe Islamic era in Alex- 

An active year all round. 
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Preskfent Mubarak on one of his trips to the tourist areas 
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ourism twists and turns 

Non-traditional tourists swarmed to Egypt this year like never before. Rehab Saad discovers 


There was a time when tourists fell into a sin- 
gle category — those who came to Egypt to 
see the Pyramids of Giza and the Valley of 
die Kings. Now, however, the Egyptian tourist 
product is -SQ.diveE5}fied that the Ministry of 
Tourism is cuW^ting a •wider variety of at- 
tractions thM^ever before. < . ■ '■ ' 


For example^' totrristS fratn tab 
Australia and Canada are in search of 
torical sites while Europeans and Russians are 
attracted to water sports .and Egypt’s ex- 
pansive beaches; especial l y in winter. Russian, 
Japanese, Benelux, Scandinavian , and Swiss 
tourists have increase^ dramatically, and con- 
ference-tourism has created a new and re- 
munerative market * 

“People from. Japan* Jhe US and Australia, 
have beached, so" their interest' in ’Egypt is' as 
an historical destination," said Sayed Mehrez, 
general manager of a technical office within 
tire Ministry of Tourism. He explained that 
there is a trend now to promote Egypt also as 
a nan-seasonal destination, because “our 
beaches are operational all year round." 

Russian and Japanese tourists to Egypt 
reached a record high in 1996. It was inter- 


esting to note that Russians were, for the first 
time, affluent and discerning visitors who 
could luxuriate on Nile cruises, and that the 
Japanese spent large amounts on Egyptian 
-products. .“In the past, most Russians were 
merchants. They came to Egypt to buy and 
seU Now we have wealthy tourists from Mos- 


In addition, there was an effort to combine 
promotion and development A new trend 
finds the owners of hotels and tourist villages 
establishing their own travel agencies, thereby 
controlling the marketing of their product 
both locally and abroad. 

Foreign investment in tourist projects, ena- 


h,«»*cow and Petersburg- who-' prefer 'to^go to^bling “tn vestors -W attract tourists from their 


Hurghada and Luxor and stay in five-star ho- 
tels," said Nagwa El-Ally, a tour operator. 

According to Mohamed Reda, general man- 
ager of Lucky Tours, “Russians fly finom Hur- 
gbada to Luxor by 'private helicopters, a trip 
which costs about £4,000." 

To cater to the Japanese, there are now 
large numbers of Japanese restaurants and 
gpide books. Overtures are also being made to 
resume the Japan Airlines flight between 
Egypt and Japan, which would increase the 
flow of tourists and business travellers. 

Australia is another market which has huge 
potential. An Egyptian Road-Show to Aus- 
tralia brought together tourism officials, busi- 
nesses ana archaeologists to promote Egypt 
and inaugurate a new EgyptAir connection be- 
tween Sydney and Cairo. 


- own countries, was strongly encouraged. 
Egypt has gained extensive experience both 
from these investments and the marketing op- 
portunities they provide. 

This year also has seen a marked continua- 
tion in promoting quality by the Ministry of 
Tourism. This applies not only to tourist ser- 
vices, but also to the efficiency of human re- 
sources within the industry as well as methods 
and techniques used. 

Several ideas were tabled and adopted in 
resolutions tins last year. They included en- 
couraging charter flights to Egypt, acceler- 
ating the issuance of licenses to build hotels 
and other tourism establishments within the 
cordons of cities, ensuring that tourism de- 
velopment projects and investments are ex- 
empted from obligatory subscription in Hous- 


ing Bonds, establishing a new airport at Mar- 
sa Aiam on the Red Sea coast and creating 
wave barriers in some coastal regions. 

in addition, strict and comprehensive plans 
are being made to upgrade medical-curative 
tourism, establish an integrated ambulance 
network and last, but by no means least, im- 
plement a 'national programme to increase 
public awareness of tourism through educa- 
tion, radio or television programmes. 

The Ministry of Tourism's Mehrez, said that 
there is now a great deal of competition 
among investors who, having realised the im- 
portance of the tourism industry, are anxious 
to invest The ministry evaluates potential in- 
vestors and is very selective. 

Two facts on the success of tourism speak 
for themselves. First, the number of tourists to 
Egypt increased to 3.5 million during the fis- 
cal year 1995/1996, 25 per cent higher than 
the numbers for the previous year. This figure 
has never before been attained in the history 
of tourism in Egypt. Second, the volume of 
investment by the private sector in tourism 
development increased in the first eight 
mouths of 1996 by LE8.8 million. 
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Eco-reins on tourism boom 

Protecting the environment from tourist trespasses was everyone’s concern this year, reports Sherine Nasr 


This year, serious efforts were made by 
tire government and non-governmental 
organisations to protect the environment 
in areas of high tourist concentration. 
The mam projects focused on the tourist 
areas in ton El-Sheikh, the various 
natural reserves in South Sinai and the 
coastal zones. 

A joint Egyptian Environmental Af- 
fairs Agency (EEAA) and European Un- 
ion (EU) project declared (he Egyptian 
coastline, south to the nation's borders 
with tire Sudan, as protected areas. “This 
includes the territorial waters, the coral 
reefs and the sea life," said Michael 
Pearson, director of Ras Mohamed Na- 
tional Park. 

Under the decision, filling in coastal 
reefs to create beaches and dumping 
sewage in the sea are strictly forbidden. 
Similar regulations to protect sea life in 
the national reserves will be applied. 

Studies are now being conducted by 
the EEAA to designate more sites as 
protected areas. “Taba is one of them," 
said Pearson. The Taba area includes 
Wadi El -Gazal a, Em El-Ha dra, Ein Urn 
Ahmed and the coloured canyons of Si- 
nai, all of which are rich in different ec- 
osystems. “This will help protect the nat- 
ural envi ronm ent by establishing 
management procedures at each of the 
sites,” he said. 

St Catherine’s Monastery, located in 
the south central area of the Sinai Pe- 
ninsula, is now receiving long-awaited 
attention. A huge area, declared pro- 
tected in 1987, it’s part of a network of 
parks, including Ras Mohamed, Abu 
Galum and Nabq. St Catherine's en- 
vironment is characterised by a high- 
mountain ecosystem, a wealth of wild 
life and indigenous plants that are found 
nowhere else. 

During last month’s floods, the EEAA 
was quick to prevent tourists from en- 
tering Ras Mohamed National Park. 
"The park was blocked with water and 

vehicles could have destroyed it," Pear- 
sou explained. It was quickly opened up 
again. 

Created in 1983 with a restricted area 


of 97 sq km, Ras Mohamed has since 
grown to encompass an area of 480 sq 
km. within which strict environmental 
regulations are enforced. 

“We have a scheduled diving system 
that allows for activity only five days a 
week and only at certain times dining 
the day," said Pearson. Anchors are 
strictly forbidden and entrance to the 
diving area is restricted to designated ac- 
cess points. It is prohibited to drive off 
marked trails or to drive any motor ve- 
hicles whatsoever on all beaches. Deep- 
sea fishing is the only kind of fishing 
permitted, except for the local Bedouins. 
Violators are subject to prosecution. 

Bedouin activities that are likely to 
damage natural habitats or reduce their 
bio-diversity are now regulated by 
EEAA staff in co-operation with con- 
cerned members of the community. 
“Some of the interested Bedouins have 
been hired as Park Rangers," said Pear- 
son. The cutting of a “green tree" is 
strictly prohibited by tribal laws which 
govern the Bedouin communities in 
these areas. 

As a floristic frontier, Abu Galum is a 
sensitive area which Iras received high 

S riority. “Out of 165 plant species in the 
inai Peninsula, 44 species are seen only 
in this protectorate and they tend to in- 
crease m density towards central and 
northern Sinai," said Pearson. Access to 
regions without vehicle track systems 
can only be permitted where marked 
trails have wen prepared. Bedouin 
guides and camels can be hired for travel 
within the area. 

"A visitors’ centre, located at the 
northern boundary of the protectorate, 
will soon open. Here visitors will be 
able to visit a small, audio-visual theatre 
that will concentrate on the flora and 
fauna of the protectorate," he said. _ 

The main problem facing the Sinai is 
the huge volume of floating garbage 

washing up on its shores. “Despite regu- 
lar cleaning, the problem persists," said 
Pearson. 

Academic institutions have also played 

an active part in preserving the environ- 


ment of coastal areas. The Suez Canal 
University is now sponsoring a project, 
the first of its land, to protect sea turtles, 
the main predators of jellyfish. 

The guards along the coasts have been 
trained not to hunt them and to protect 
their nests and hatchlings. “This is per- 
haps the only effective and biologically 
sound means to eliminate the problem of 
the jellyfish.” he said. 

Jellyfish numbers have recently in- 
creased tremendously along the Med- 
iterranean coasts of Alexandria, El-Arisb 
and Rafah. They have also appeared in 
the canal cities of Port Said and Ismail i a. 
“They caused a lot of inconvenience to 
holiday-makers and almost ruined the 
reputation of these local resorts," said 
Samir Ghoneim, dean of the Faculty of 
Fish Resources at Suez Canal University. 

Another project to protect unique an- 
imal species on the verge of extinction is 
now being carried out at Wadi El-Rayan, 
a protected area in El-Fayoum. Five fed- 
dams have been allocated inside the pro- 
tectorate to develop a man-made forest 
where the gazelle and a number of mi- 
gratory birds can live out of harm’s way. 
The area has been fenced and 12 kinds 
of pollution-combating trees have al- 
ready been planted. The project is the re- 
sult of a joint effort by a local non- 
governmental organisation and the Unit- 
ed Nations Development Project (UNDP) 
for small enterprises. 

A major public awareness campaign at 
Sharm El-Sheikh was conducted to seek 
the best means to protect flora and fauna 
of the Red Sea and the desert areas bor- 
dering it. Environmentalists, biologists, 
scuba diving instructors and beach -goers 
look part in the event. Participants went 
on field trips to areas which had sus- 
tained serious environmental damage. 
“We learned to reject requests by tour- 
ists to engage in activities that would ul- 
timately ruin (he environment," said Mo- 
hamed Ali, a hotel employee. “It was a 

fruitful event by the end of which L and 
many of my colleagues, developed an 
awareness of the environment that we 
did not have before. 


How to get there 


^uses 

Super let. East Dcha and 
West Delta buses operate 
throughout Egypt. 

Super M 

Super id stations arc located 
in Almaza (Heliopolis), 
Tahrir, Giza. Ramsis Street 
and Cairo Airport. Buses 
travel to Alexandria, Port 
Said, Hurghada and Sinai. 
Tel. 772-663. 


Services almost every half 
hour from 5 -30am to 10pm, 
from Tahrir, then Giza, 
Almaza and the airport. 
Tickets LEI9 until 9pm; 
LE21 thereafter; from the 
airport LE24 until Spot; LB30 
thereafter. 

A VIP bus with phone access 
leaves Ahnaza at 7.15am. 
Tickets from Almira LE28; 
from the airport LE32 each 
way. 

Cwre-Manr Minmih 

Services at 7am departure and 
7pm tecum from Ahnaza and 
Tahrir Square. Tickets LE36 
Curo-Sidi Abdel- Rahman 
Services at 6.30am, 7am, 

Sam, 9am and 3.45pm. 

Tickets LE32 
Cairo- Port Said 
Services every half hour from 
6am to 8am; that 9am, lOnm, 
3pm, and 430pm, from 
Ahnaza, then Ramsh Street. 
Tickets LEI 5 each way. 


Alcxsndria-Port Said 
Service 6.45am. from Ramleh 
Square in Alexandria. Departs 
Fort Said 330pm. Tickets 
LE22 each way. 

CagBJduB faafa 
Services 8am and 2pm, from 
Tahrir, then Giza and Almara. 
Departs Hurghada noon and 
5pm. Tickets LE40 until 5pm, 
LE45 thereafter, both each 
way. 


Service 8pm. from Ramleh 
Square, Alexandria. Departs 
Hurghada 230pm. Tickets 
LE60 each way. 

Cairo- Shar m El -Sheikh 
Service 1 1pm, from Tahrir, 
then Ahnaza. Departs Sharm 
El-Sheikh 1 1pm. Tickets 
LES0 each way. 

East Delta Bn 
Company 

Buses travel to Narth/South 
Sinai Smai. Suez and 
Iqimilia Buses to Ismadia 
and Suez depart from Qulati 
(near Runs Square), Ahnaza 
and Tagnid Square (near 
Heliopolis). Bines to North 
and South Sinai deport from 
the Sinai bus station at 
Abbassiya Square. TeL 
482-4753. 

Cairp-lsmailia 
Services every 45 wimunw 
from 6.30am to 6pm, from 
Quiali, then Aimsza and 
Tagpid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5.75; 
air-conditioned bos LE3-25, 
ooe way. 

Cairo- Soez 

Services every half an hour 
from 6am to 7pm, from 
QnlaB. then Ahnaza and 
Tagnid Square. Tickets deluxe 
bos LE5.75; air-conditioned 
bus LE5. one way. 

Cfriro-EI-Arish 
Services every hour from 
730am to 4pm, from Quiali, 
then Almaza and Tagnid 
Square. Tickets deluxe bus 
LE2I: air-conditioned bus 
LEI 3. one way. 

Cairo- Shann El-Sbrikh 
Services every 45 mm. from 
7am to 630pm from 
Abbassiya, men Ahnaza. 
Tickets morning LE27; 
evening LE40. one way. 
Cairo-Nuweiba 
Service 8am, from Abbassiya, 
then Ahnaza. Tickets deluxe 
bus LE31. 


Company 

Stations at Tahrir and 
Almaza. Tel. 243-1846. 

CrinhHinlada 
Services 9am. noon, 3pm, 
1030pm, 10.45pm and 1 1 pm. 
Tickets LE30 one way. 

Cairo- Saftup i 
Services 9nm and 3pm. 
Tickets LEJ5 one way. 

CairoOnsseir 

Service 10pm. Tickets LE38 
one way. 

CairaJLiag 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 
one way. 

Cairo- Aswan 

Service 5pm. Tickets LES0 
one way. 

Train^ 

Trains run lo Alexandria, Port 
Said, Luxor and Aswan, from 
Raxnsis Station. Tel. 147 or 
575-3555. 

Cmrp-ljnwr-Asvgn 
“French" deluxe trains with 
sleeper* 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (reaching 
Luxor 6.40 am and 8am. 
Aswan 8.4tkm and lOamk 
Tickets to Luxor LE294 for 
foreigners and LEI 29 for 
Egyptians, to Aswan LE300 
for foreigners; LE14I for 
Egyptians. 

“Spanish" deluxe trains 
without slee p e r s 
Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm. 8.45pm and 9.45pm. 
Tickets to Luxor first class 
LE51; second class L£31. 
Tickets ro Aswan: first class 
LE63; second class LE37. 


Torbmi" trains 
VIP train: Service 8am. 
Tickets first class LE32 with 
a meal: LE22 without a meal. 
Standard bains: Services 9am, 
1 lam, noon, 5pm and 7pm. 
Tickets first class LE22; 
second class LEI 7. 

“French" trains 

Services hourly from 6am to 


1030pm. Tickets Brat class 
LE20; second clan LE12. 


Services 630am and 8.45am. 
Tickets first class LE45; 
second class LE26. 

EgyptAir 

There are between two and 
five domestic flights daily. 
Check EgyptAir Adty 
390-0999; Opera 390-2444; or 
Hilton 772410 

Cairo-Aswan 

Tickets LE3S1 for Egyptians, 
LEI 143 for foreigners, both 
round-trip. 


Canv-Lurer 

Tickets LE259 for Egyptians, 
LE829 for foreigners, both 

round-trip. 

CrSiro-Hu TEhml fl 
Tickets LE279 for Egyptians, 
LE898 for foreigners, both 
round-trip. 

Cairo-Shann EhStrakh 
Tickets LE287 for Egyptians, 
LE945 for foreigners, both 

round-trip. 

Seasonal deals 

Hattie: 

Cairo 

MOmnddLUfiBia^ 

No special rates. On Christmas 
Eve, a dinner will be served in 
the M6veapick and Sairaya 
restaurants, a 4-courae menu 
for LE79. In the Orangerie 
restaurant, dinner will ,0.bc 
saved from 6pm for LE75. 
Pnpillioo Disco offers unique, 
all-night dancing , minimum 
charge LE45. 

On Christinas Day, a 4-course 
menu wiD be served at the 
MOvenpick and Sairaya 
restaurants for LE85. The 
Orangerie offers a buffet lunch 
from 1 1 30am to 6pm for 
LE68. 

On New Year's Eve. a 
6-course menu will be served 
for LEI 95 at the MOvenpick 
and Sairaya mw™**"** The 
PaptOion Disco will also be 
offering a 3 -course menu, 
along with entertainment and 
an English Di for LE230. 

A patty in the Lex Heines 
Banquet Roam will include a 
gala dinner buffet, a belly 
dancer and two DJ’s for 
LE236. 

Rarosis Hihon 

No special rates. Dimer wiD 
be saved at the Citadel Grill 
for LE136. Smoked salmon, 
crispy roast duck , oxtail with 
■ and odor specialities 
I be served. The deluxe 
menu will be LEI59 , and 
include smoked duck breast, 
C anadia n lobster and other 
specialities. 

In the Terrace Caft, a rich 
buffet will be served with a 
variety of lerrines and 
galantines, duck liver and 
sliced smoked «»inwin a roasted 
veal loin, grilled i«wh 
and other delicious plates. 

On New Year's Eve, the 
Citadel Grin will offer two 
dinners for JLE169 and LEI 82 
respectively. Windows on the 
World irst wriram . overlooking 
Cairo, will presail a splendid 
show, including a bcDy 
.datxcr, Egyptian and 
international singers. 


crepes; 
will be 


Hurghada 

Sonata beach resort 
Special offer of LE133 pa 
person pa night, half board 
including taxes and service. 


Special offer of LEI 05 pa 
person pa night, half band 
including taxes and service. 

Sharm EJ-StwAh 


No special rates A Christmas 
dinner will be served at the 
Citadel restaurant. Cookies, 
chocolate* and special Cbnsttnis 
cakes wOl be sold. 

MOvcroirt Shan H-SMdi 
No special rates. On Christmas 
Eve . a Santa Claus Christmas 
Party will be held for children. 
Another will be bdd for adults at 
the Cactus Disco. A special 
Christmas Day gala buffet will 
be held at the Orangerie 

fMfftlnmil 

On New Year’s Eve, a big tent 
will be erected for eatoiaimneai, 
including belly dancing, Russian 
shows and variety or singers. 

On New Year’s Day , a eand 
race will be organised, followed 
by a buffet tench in the desert. 


No special rates. On the 
Christmas Eve. a special party 
for children will be held at dm 
swimming pool. Prcscrax will be 
disttitezed. Another party will be 
organised for adults by tbe 
seaside. A tern will be erected 
for ent e r tain ment which win 
include dancing, shows end 


New Year's Eve, a party will be 
held around the swimming pooL 
It jrin feature belly dancuw, 
aqua ballet and an oriental band. 

Gharala Hotel 

On Christmas Eve, a gala buffet 
dinner will be served m die mam 
restaurant with traditional 
delicacies, live entertainm ent and 
shows. Another gala dinner trill 
be offered at Kokai 
mduding a fi-axne menu or 
traditional Western and Far 
Eastern specialities for LEI 80. 

On Christum Day, a special 
party for children wiD be held at 
the Ghazak Beach Bar for LE15 
pa child including a magic 
■how, Santa Clans and 
distribution of presents. 

On New Year's Eve, foe Kokai 
restaurant will feature agate 
dinner with 6 Cannes for LE240. 
At the Beach Bar ■ special party 
will be set op with a LE40 
minimum charge. 


Travel i 

Kansk 

Special trips to Barm, Lebanon 
LEI 3 10 for five days, including 
airfare atri accom m odation in a 
four-star hotel. 

CofTipded by Rehab Sand 


i 
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Photographer Sherif Sonbol captures an Arabian horse at Saqqara, while Jill Kamil describes the history of the celebrated steed in Egypt 


The Arabian horse has remained practically un- 
changed throughout the more than 3,500 years of 
the breed's history. The beauty and grace of 
these magnificent, selectively bred creatures, are 
unsurpassed. Every Arabian owner will tdl you 
that there is a spiritual bond and kinship between 
the Arabian horse and its owner such as exists 
with do other breed. 

Horses are depicted on Ancient Egyptian me- 
morial scarabs; many a pharaoh is depicted in a 
battle scene pursuing the enemy from his chariot 
drawn by horses in rearing position; under die 


banner of Tslanij the Arab home reached its peak 
of glory, a steed of the desert to be revered as a 
sacred animal a providential instrument of war. 

. Today the horse is an integral part of Egyptian 
life. Horse racing islan d has been, a_jhvowilB 

for centuries. Breeding and training of the most 
select horses are encouraged. Arab horse fes- 
tivals are held annually. 

Yet, despite the long history of the Arabian 
horse in Egypt, how and when Egyptians obtained 
it remains an eni gma. Many scholars thought that 
■ it was brought into Egypt with 


the Hyksos, around 1786 BC But when, in 1959. 
the British scholar Walter Emery — well known 
for bis search for the tomb of Imhotep, builder of 
Zosex’s Step Pyramid at Saqqara and venerated 
much later as a god of medicine — unearthed the 
skeleton of a horse in Buhen in the Sudan, be be- 
lieved it dated from the end of the Middle King- 
dom and would therefore predate the Hyksos. 

Does it really matter? These noble desert 
steeds are a living link with the past The mag- 
nificent doefle creature, here captured at sunset as 
it stands at the edge of the Western Desert which 
covers more than two-thirds of the whole of 


Egypt, is a descendant of the famous Arabians of 
antiquity. The Egyptian Museum houses a collec- 
tion of magnificent ancient horse trappings dis- 
covered in the royal tombs in BaHana and Qustol 
in Nubia in 1931. One tomb contained die skele- 
tons of six horses which had been sacrificed 
along with their groom in the fourth century BC. 
They were adorned with jeweled silver bridles, 
bits attached to the headstall by hinged brackets 
in the form of sealed boos, reins of silver rope 
chains, and lira-headed medallions of beaten sil- 
ver with eyes inlaid with lapis iamFi, and pro- 
truding tong of carved ivory. 


Authentique 

In a meeting with Mr. Moenis B-Naggar, mar- 
keting efi rector for KH Marketing and Retail Ser- 
vices, the company which owns the best gift shop 
i in town, Authentique, he stated that “here at Au- 
thentique we bring you the finest European and 
American brand names ail together under one 
roof. 

"Our shop is especially designed to fulfil the 
needs of those who wish to lavish themselves with 
exquisite items and pay particular attention to, 
quality. 

"Not only do we guarantee the quality of our col- : 
lection, which is aO accompanied by original certif- 
icates, but we also guarantee a gift that would nei- 
ther be forgotten or lost Your choice of a gift is a 
very personal expression and because of that we 
offer you an impressive selection of distinguished 
items that are precious, distinguished and elegant i 

Shop with us... we shop the wortd to personally 
select the finest gifts for you.” 


Two months of discoveries 


Royal tomb 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS from 
Zaqaztq University discovered 
a royal tomb in Tel-Basta, 
north of Cairo. It dates back to 
foe pyramid buOdera in 2600 
BC. The walls are decorated 
with reliefs, rad a mummified 
body covered wife gold leaf 
was found inside, along with 
canopic jars, pottery, a marble 
offering table and an artist's 
palette. 

The Zaqaziq archaeologists 
said that tire owner of foe tomb 
is still unknown but that it is a 
unique discovery in Tel-Basta. 
Tire city, sacred to the cat god- 
dess Bastet, was home to ex- 
tensive animal burials, but this 
is the first unearthed human 
tomb. 


Clay sarcophagi 

CONSTRUCTION va 


workers 


accidentally came across a Pha- 
raonic tomb, complete with 
clay sarcophagi, while digging 
the foundations of a garage in 
tire Cairo district of Hehniet 
El-Zertoun. 

Studies carried out by ar- 
chaeologists of the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities (SCA) 
have revealed that it dates 
back 2,000 years and con tains 
four empty sarcophagi in- 
scribed with hieroglyphics, 
along with some clay utensils. 
A sweep of the residential dis- 
trict is being carried out to see 
if there are any more an- 
tiquities in the area. 

Salaheddin’s dock 

THE EGYPTIAN mission 
working at the Pharaoh’s Is- 
land in the Gulf of Aqaba has 
excavated military buildings. 


Golden Pyramids Plaza Company 

Announces its decision of putting to tender Phase 
One of its touristic mixed use complex, in Nasr City 
- Cairo, with a total built up area of approximately 
750,000 m2 to be constructed in two phases. 

Due to size and complexity of First Phase, the works are split into two major 
disciplines, first concrete structure, and second architectural, electro-mechanical, and 
finishing works. 

Each of the two major disciplines will be tendered in four packages as follows: 

1. Shopping center with a built up area of about 220,000 m2. 

2. Five star GOO room Hotel with a built up area of about 84,000m2. 

3. Two blocks of hotel apartments and residence with a built up area of 
about 78,000 m2. 

4. Three blocks of residential and office with a built up area of about 
110,000 m2. 

Pre -qualified contractors may participate in the tender of all or any of the above 
packages. 

Interested general contractors, who have not submitted their qualifications previously, 
are now invited to submit their qualification documents before January 5, 1997 which 
should include: 

A. List of similar projects constructed or currently under construction. 

B. Names, addresses and telephone numbers of clients, consultants, 
certificates of completion, and bank references. 

C. Organization chart and resume of key personnel. 

D. List of equipment 

E. Audited Financial statements for the last three years. 

F. Any other document which may be pertinent 

Tender of first discipline of Phase One will be announced in third week of January, 
the second discipline in the third week of Febiuary 1997, and phase two latest in 
November 1997. 

Excavation, shoring and ground improvement are already in progress. 

Pre-qualification documents should be sent to the following address: 

El Fardos Tower - Apt. 14 - Melsa Housing Bldg. 30 - 

Nasr CHy- 11341 Cairo ( 

T el:2Q2-41 45771 ,3 Fax:41 45772 


forts and citadels, which date 
back to foe era of Salabeddin. 

The discovery has historical 
importance because the lake 
found within the island for- 
tress was a military dock for 
Salaheddin’s boats during his 
wars against foe Crusaders. 

Pharaonic citadel 

AN EGYPTIAN -Argentinian 
mission working at Qantara 
Shaxq, in Sinai, hiw dis- 
covered a Pharaonic citadel 
on tire “Road of Hams” 
which linked Egypt with west- 
ern Asia. It dates bade to tire 
New Kingdom and its huge 
gates are constructed of mud- 
brick. 

Mohamed Abdel-Maqsoud. 
director general of North Si- 
nai antiquities, said that this 
citadel is depicted in Seri l’s 
shrine in the Great Court of 
Kamak Temple in Luxor. 

Along the same ancient 
highway, the Egyptira- 
Argentmian mission unearthed 
anotim Pharaonic fortress 
which also goes back to tire 
New Kin gdom. It was can- 
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strutted by Ramses H 

Graeco-Roman 

A FISHERMAN found a 
piece of Graeco-Roman pot- 
tery in his fishing net while 
casting in tire Mediterranean, 
25 miles north of Port-Said. 

Made of red clay, 53cm in 
circumference, with two dec- 
orative handles, the vessel is 
ornamented with colored 
paintings and engravings 
showing marine animals. It is 
now on display in the pottery 
hall of Port Said Museum. 

Jewellery box 

AN EGYPTIAN construction 
worker found a jewellery box 
decorated with unique and col- 
ourful engravings while dig- 
ging the foundations of a 
house built in tire old Kazmuz 
area of Alexandria. 

It dates to the year 1255 of 
foe Islamic calendar Al-Hejra. 
The box is now at the Alex- 
andria museum far doc- 
umentation and will later be 
transferred to foe Islamic Mu- 
seum in Cairo. 

Pharaonic temple 

AN EGYPT lAN-Britisb mis- 
sion has discovered a Pharaon- 
ic temple at Tel-El-Baiamon 
in Daqahliya. It dates to the 
New Kingdom and was built 
by Nekhtmebo, tire founder of 
the 30th dynasty and the last 
Egyptian long before tire in- 
vasion of Egypt by Alexander 
the Great 

Compiled by 
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FROM THE DE HAVILLAND DH66 
HERCULES TO THE BOEING 747 

IMPERIAL AIRWAYS/BRITISH AIRWAYS - 
70 YEARS SERVICE TO EGYPT 


angjneedng workshop became 
***& a main repair centre which In 
* tri one month alone sendees 250 
aircraft The 21 seater Avro 
685 was on service from 
London to Cairo via Morocco. 

Dakotas Snked Cairo with 

On 28 December 1926, with Algiers, AW27 carried up to 40 
great ceremony, the British passengers from Cairo to 
Secretary of State for Air, Sir Calcutta and Lockheed 14 
Samuel Hoare and a party of sealer flew weekly from Cairo 
VIPs were flown from London to Karachi. By 1947 BO AC 
arriving at Abukir on timetable for the summer 
December 31, where they season shows over 100 
were received by tiie Governor departures per week from 
of Alexandria. Sir Samuel Cairo. In 1972 BO AC and 
Hoare was inaugurating an air British European Airways were 
service to India, with Egypt as merged to form what is now 
a key point The aircraft used known as British Airways, 
for this inaugural flight was a 

De Havffland BH6G Hercules >n 1996 - after 70 years 
with accommodation far 7 services to Egypt - and as a 
passengers to addttkxt to a full response from British Airways 
load of mail. Even before this towards the development of 
inaugural flight, two other tourism and investment in the 
Hercules had positioned to country, the Company 
Heftopofe arriving on 24 introduced the -state of art - 
December to inaugurate the Boeing 777 on the datiy 
Desert Air Mail service on 26 London/Cairo route. But 
December 1926. in 1927 , demand continued to increase 
flying between the United and in November 1996 the 
Kingdom and Egypt was not Boeing 747 Introduced, 
as straightforward as it is "i^ 8 aircraft has high 
today. Passengers were flown passenger appeal and is 
via Parte to Basle, then they alread y break ing all previous 
disembarked and boarded trafflc records between Cairo 
train for Genoa/ltaly where a and London. British Airways 
15 sealer flying boat waited to motto may be old but it will 
fly tttem In easy stages along be va** "to % to 

the Mediterranean to save’ 1 . 

Alexandria. 

Time passing- by, In 1940 
British Overseas Airways 
Corporation was formed and 
took over Imperial Airways. By 
1944 BOAC employed 2000 
engineers at Aimaza. The 
Heflopofis 
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Spend 

New Year's Eve 

at + 

Le Meridien Cairo 


A spectacular bullet and 
a la carte dinner 
with disen entertainment. 


CHAMPOLLION 




A gala candlelit dinner with a live band 
to dance in to the ear/} hours. 

* CAFE 

Looking for something a little bit special, 
w e will serve you snacks & drinks 
to end up 1006 and start the new year 
1007 with your friends or family, 
in an enjoyable atmosphere. 

* PAPAGAYO * 

f.njo\ the tropical ni«hl theme parfv, 
with live entertainment all ni^lit Ion-. 

'\ubicin ‘l ' ilTacje 

laijoy an oriental New year’s Kve. 

Night Club 

See the New Year in at 
the Nii»Iu t lul) m here \ou 
will enjoy a sumptuous 
dinner and the best 
show in tow n with 
Samir Sabry. 

Malta I.i Badr\ 

Nani, Anter Mmmih 

and dance to the 
Petits Chats Band. 


meridien 


: Reservation; 362 17 17 

lx Meridien ( arm. Cnniidw F.l Ml - Garden ( in 
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: Mixed bag of sports 



1996, was a vintage year of sorts for Egyptian 
sports at home and abroad, inas Mazhar 
reviews the sports sbene of the past year which 
witnessed a large number events on the 
national, regionaj and international levels 


Throughout 1996, Egyptian athletes spanned the 
globe in search of the sometimes elusive dream of 
winning accolades as they strove to reach the pin- 
nacle of excciflcnee in th&'sparL For many it was 
annua horribibts — the Olympic delegation for ex- 
ample — as they foil . short of the expectations, set 
for or by themselves, of feme andf personal de- 
velopment. Bin for others, 1996 -marked the be- 
ginnings of recognition in sporting lore,- wirilefor . 
foe established names it me; a continuation of their 

On the homie front Egyptian sports officials or- ' 
ganised several regjbnaiuid international sporting 
events winch attracted top athletes to the country. 
Al-Ahratn Organisation, for its part, sponsored the 
1st AJ-Ahram ■ Internatio nal WtmdhaTI Tournament 
and the 1st AI-Ahram fatemational SquashCham- 
pkmstdp at foe Pyramids of Giza winch was fol- 
lowed by. the Gezira, Heliopolis and foe African 
senior championships, Other regional .tournaments 
hosted by Egypt included basketbaO and vofleyball 
championships which, while less successful for foe 
home talent, were nonetheless well received. ■ 

International tennis made a comeback, after a 
more than 15-year hiatus, under foe bright lights of 
foe Gezira Sporting Chib's main court. The final 
m at ch e s of foe 74fo Egyptian International Tennis 
Championships concluded with foe Brazilian Fer- 
nando Mclignri defeating foe Spaniard Alberto Be- 



Barada best of all 

EGYPT'S top ranked squash player. Ahmed Barada, was rfiraen Egyptian 1996 athlete of 
the year in a poll of 30 sports officials conducted by Al-Ahram Weekly at the year end. Ba- 
rada, who has enjoyed a dramatic year, chalked up 25 votes, just ahead of runner-up, Af- 
rican champion oar sm a n . Ali Ibrahim who received 22 votes. 

The 1 9 year-old’s selection marks the third year runn ing ihm he has been named the num- 
ber one athlete in surveys conducted by Egyptian media organisations and sports bodies. 

Barada was favoured for his outstanding results and per f orma n ces — as detailed in the 
accompanying article — throughout a year in which, exceeding all expectations, he was 
able to improve on his already high playing standard. The 1994 world junior champion's 
top of foe year ranking of no 37 rose to no 8 by year's end according to foe latest Pro- 
fessional Squash Association (PSA) rankings issued two wedts ago. 

“I am very proud to be selected as Egypt’s top athlete for this year," said an over- 
whelmed Barada upon hearing the news. 1 owe it all to my father who has stood with me 
despite his illness and heart surgery. I know that his prayers were always with me." 

“Special thanks must also be extended to my sponsor Ibrahim Kamel.” Barada continued, 
“And to all those who selected me, I promise that I will continue playing my best to raise 
my and my country’s name to foe heights of squash prominence.” 


Egypt's sporting record for foe year was . on foe 
whole erratic. But still m foe spiri t of tirne sports- 
manship, die winners not- 90 -gradousIy flwwted 
their achievements while the losers ana fins, , of 
course, were magnanimous in defeat 
Some of file year’s outstanding accomplishments 
were realised from u ne xpected quarters such as the 
athletes competing at foe Paralympics in Atlanta. 
They achieved more than just excellence on the 
field. The disabled athletes earned the respect of 
the people as they presented Egypt with 30 medals 
including 8 gold, 11 silver and 1 1 bronze. 

The snot-puttere were an international sensation. 
For foe first time in Paralympic history three ath- 
letes from the same country captured all foe medals 
of the women's foot-put event 
hi squash, Egypt Jiad a frui t fu l season Which 
started m March when fa v o u rite son, squash cham- 
pion Ahmed Barada won foe French open. Bands, 
bested Englishman Nicholas Taylor ' 

3-0 in an 80-minnte final. In May; Egypt dom- 
inated die first all African squash championship 
which was held in the Cabo gn<Hnm courts. In the 
thrilling final game of the tournament, 19-year-old . 
Barada defeated his framer coach Amir Wagth. 
Likewise, the women’s final was an all-Egyptian 
encounter between Sahna Shahana and Maha Zein, 
who surprisingly defeated Shahana and won the ti- 
de. 

Later in foe year Barada pid oo a tremendous ptr- 
framanee in the portable glass court at foe 1st Al- 
Ahnmn International Sq uash Championship befiy e 
he was forced m give way to world champion Jan- 
sber Khan of Pakistan, who clinched foe tide with a 
3-0 victory. ^ ' 

Ahmed Fatty fulfilled foe hopes of his fens, end 
the expectations Off the tournament organisers, who 
had seeded him number one, when he secured the 
individual junior world cfaampionfoig tide. He 
bested Australia’s: Steyrart Boswell 3-1 m ‘a breath- 
taking match at foe Cairo Stadium. 

Egypt, however, was pushed into second place by 
England in the team event at the World Squash 
Championship in Cairo. The English team, whose 
members had aQ. been defeated by the Egyptian 
players in foe infovidual event* took foeir revenge 
on the defending champion . feum, beating them 2-1. 
Pakistan trade -fond; t while Switzerland nabbed 
fourth. 

To round off foe season, Egypt's younger atb- . 
letes swept the board in foe Aifo-Jnmor Champion- 
ships in Sandi Arabia. 

The haodballera began ifoe year in Sweden, where .. 
they hpun owf into fourth place in the 7th 
World Cup after sixdays of stiff competition , 
tween of*h£ of fire world’s best teams. 

fo Ap^ -foe’ Egyptian national junior handball - 
team took second place in the four-day-long Af- 
rican champion dap held m Cairo. The hosts came 
in behind Tunisia, and were followed by Algeria in 
third place/ '• - V. - ’ 

In die mo-up to foe Atlanta Olympics and in 
front of thousands of spectators at foe Cairo Sta- 
dium indoor.. halls, -foe. Russian handball team nar--_ 
rowly defined foe Egyptian squad to be crowned 
champtoosof foe' 1st AfAhram International Haod- 
ball ToumtmxnL 

At the. Atlanta Games, — aldtough they foiled to 
win any medals I — - foe handball team's sixth place 
slot was the mie remarkable achievement among . 
the Egyptian delegation! 

In sports as torn effort, Ahfi Qub led foe way by 
w in ni n g fonfrrst Arab Ch a mp in m Cup held in Tu- 
nisia. Bra Ahfi wasn't alone in achieving good re- 
sults mteam^raxpetitians in champiraishnjs. 

Just, -when everyone tbrafffot that hade had aban- 
doned, the nationalise lewan do ti-am, die 16 mem- 
ber delegation returned home from foe world cup 
in Brazil with- -one -gold two silvers and a 

bronze. v- ~ I ~ ~ 

The juniors hod seniors Afiican weightlifting. 
diumpiqiwi^ which took place in ftmaflia, at- 
tracted ovtr 176 weightlifters from 11^ countries. 
Egypt, sw e p t foe mat in both events with Algeria 
trailmgbdmidm second place. 

Egypt’s na tio nal team trampled the competition - 
underfoot at foe..-I5fo Ai ab Table Terms Ch am- 
pionship . The squad effortlessly swept die m atches 
3-0 to secure the gold medals m competitions pit- 
ting them against teams from 15 countries. 

AhK football iwm, in brilliant form, grabbed foe - - 
title of the 12fo Arab .Champions Cop at the Cairo . 
Stadium. Ahfi defeated Ragaa of Morocco 3-1 in 

the final pf tlx- h y inKnie n t 
The 5»afo football players, recallin g their salad - 
days, showed the right stuff as_ they represented 

Egypt at die Afiican quafificatimi fra the 3rd 
World S-u-s&e Afiican qualifications in Cairo. The 
twwn won the tide an ^ qualified for foe w orld cup . 

- finds in 'Spun in November. The ihree-month-oki 
ream of retired foofoafi pros were ehmipated dur- 
ing fire first roteod by the.mrae experienced stars ot 
foe.game. 

The unbeatable Sharqia hockey team were re- 
crowned in Harare at foe Afiican Chibs Champion- 
ship for foe nmth consecutive time. Tberr tnumph 
was made all the sweeter as they set a record by 
tfae firtf tw m to win a continental tide 

nine times in a row. ' ■ 

The Egyptian rational speedball team captured 

foe llfo World Speedbafl Championship tropty in 
of Fiance m second and Austria m 

I place. 



A few of foe past year's most j^riring moments in Egyptian sports, from foe court, foe mat and field are reflected above 


Photos: ALAhram 


it’s gymnastics delegation moved to the 
i and returned from the third African Rhyth- 
mic Gymnastics 'Ch ampion ship in Namibia after 
triumphing -in both die junior and senior events. 
The teams rallied qp a total of 23 medals: 12 gold, 
7 silver and 4 bronze. 

Taking the title away from their opponents at the 
Arab Weightlifting Championship m Beirut, the 
Egyptian weightlifting immi won 26 medals: 22 
gold, 3 bronze and one silver. 

The Gezira Sporting Chib sized up the competi- 
tion and captured die 15th Afiican Basketball 
Champions Cup for the second year running. 

The 7th Arab Junior Wrestling Championship, 
held at die Cairo Stadium, was skilfully dominated 
by Egypt The Egyptian team, with 20 wrestlers, 
pinned down first puce in foe Graeco-Roman and 
free wrestling events, collecting 13 gold medals 
and seven silver medals. 

With an impressive performance, foe Egyptian 


bodybuilding team was crowned co-winner with 
Germany at the World Bodybuilding Championship 
in Jordan. 

Arch-rivals Ahli and Zamalek succeeded in mak- 
ing the 15th Afiican VoDeyball Clubs Champion- 
ship in Johannesburg an Egyptian event as they 
faced off in the tournament's final. The Ahli team 
came home victorious with their third tournament 
title, defeating Zamalek 3-0 in an all-out battle in 
the final. 

With a 4-0 victory over Zaire's Soudigraf, Arab 
Contractors football team snatched the African Cup 
Winners Cup for die third time in the club’s his- 
tory. Zamalek continued Egypt's continental dom- 
ination by winning die African Champions Cup af- 
ter a 5-4 penalty shoot-out against Nigeria's 
Shooting Stan. 

Egyptian boxers collected five gold medals and 
35 points, to win the 4th International Boxing 
C hamp ionship in Cairo. The seven day champion- 


ship had 92 boxers from 17 Arab, Afiican and Eu- 
ropean countries in co mp e ti t i on. 

Mustafa Khalil accomplished something anyone 
would be proud of achieving. He became the first 
disabled swimmer to complete the French inter- 
national race and snatched first place from 37 able- 
bodied, swimmers who took part in the 25km race 
in the process. 

Others on die list of stand-out athletes of the year 
include Anwar El-Amawy who won the world body 
building bantam-weight tide and Sayed Abu Mid- 
an, winner of the bronze medal in the under-78kg 
weight category in die World Judo Championship- 
Karate ltid Karim Fikry won Germany's Under- 1 5 
International Karate Championship fide. 

We’d probably like to forget it, but the 1996 
roundup of events wouldn't be complete without 

mention of (be less than inspiring showing of Egyp- 
tian athletes at the Atlanta Olympics. Although foe 
Egyptian delegation was slashed to 29 athletes, in- 


cluding 16 members of foe handball team, and de- 
spite die strict criteria by which the athletes were 
chosen, Egypt still foiled to triumph among the 
winning countries. The only noteworthy results 
came from the handball team and oa r sm an Ali Ib- 
rahim who placed eighth in his event. 

In the aftermath of the dismal outcome — there 
had been great expectations — Prime Minister Ka- 
ma! El-Ganzouri was named head of the Supreme 
Council for Youth and Sports. 

The prime minister quickly moved to restore 
equilibrium and formulaic a plan far Egyptian 
sports. The election of a new baud of directors for 
foe sports federations as well as foe National Olym- 
pic Committee bodes well for the coming years. 
Egyptian sports bodies, under El-Ganzouri, are hard 
at work preparing for upcoming events; including 

the Arab Games, the Mediterranean Games, the 
Francophone Games and foe most important of 
them all — the 2000 Sydney Olympic Games. 


,T- 
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Abdel-Hamid Badawi: 

Table talk 

Only heHoiows for sure what your Christmas 
gcfo^e hl^beeh through on its way to your plate 


^^L^heecm 


26 December 1996-1 January 1997:' : ^0/. 


A spicy smell wafts through the enormous 
r feitaien baD.' A semi-circle of chefs, all 
ftfaKfcin white oariforms and mushroom- 
fflte_hat8Lpxess tififrtH y around a *^n ™n 
to the po2£ed 
leapqss simmering on the stove. It smells 
.good; 1 '■ " • 

' “Good... very trader and jrricy...What if 
we thicken the sauce a little bit?" come 
die comments. The taD chef listens in- 
tently, trying to look indifferent and busi- 
nesslike. But there is a gleam in bis eye. 
He is obviously proud of the result 
' He is also proud to be the first and prob- 
ably die only local chef to manage die 
'kitchens of one of Egypt’s largest five- 
’star hotels. 

Local cheft are by no means a rare phe- 
nomenon in Egypt Sadly, however, very 
' few make it to “the top”, which fbr£gyp- 
tian chefs has never m«nt mem man 
managing kitchens of four-star hotels and 
small touristic villages, 250 rooms at 
most So, while the steak au poivre and 
cr£pe with chocolate sauce that you order 
in a five-star hotel cafeteria may well 
have been prepared by an Egyptian che£ 
it is always a German, Swiss, Dutch or 
other foreign executive chef who has set 
the menu, determined the ingredients, and 
designed the gwninfa for your dish. 

Being the first Egyptian to savour the 
fruits of success in professional cooking, 
chef Badawi can a f ford to wallow m 
pride. But he is also well-equipped. He 
holds a bachelor’s degree in hotelry, 
which he obtained in 1978 from Brugi 
University in Italy. He worked for four 
years in foe kitchens of a four-star hotel in 
Smith Italy, and two restamants in Rome. 

Since he returned to Egypt in 1982, he 
has been working for five-star hotels and 
is now executive chef — the highest post 
in hotel cookery — of die local branch of 
one of the biggest five-star chains of ho- 
tels worldwide. He is fluent in Italian and 
speaks good English. And, at only 42, he 
has created a whole world of dimes hot 
and cold, sweet and spicy, light and rich. 

He is still amazed. “I never dreamed 
that the success I would one day achieve 
as a professional would be in cooking.” 
True-enough, until the age of 20, Abdel- 
Hamid Badawi lived a conventional 
enough life far a young man in Cairo, 
working his way up routinely through 
Cairo University’s Faculty of Arts. From 
a heavily disciplined home, with three 
brothers, Abdel-Hamid tern art at an early 
age bow to make his bed, dean his roam 
— and, eventually, how to cook bis sup- 
per every now and then. 

What was once drudgery became a treat 
as he discov er ed ttet his friends relished 
the «n»"ir« that be pr epare d for them as 
they studied together for their Thanawiya 
Arnma degrees. ”80106 of them even said I 
cooked better than their mothers,” he re- 
calls with a shy smile. 

At that time, one of his older brothers, 
who was studying hotehy in Italy, per- 
suaded him to shelve his literature books 
for a wink and try his hand at class cui- 
sine. The brother is still in Italy and now 
owns a wefl-known Middle Eastern res- 
taurant in Rome. - Medicine or en- 
gineering, maybe; but codring? Had his 
father; Abdel-Hamid Badawi Sr, not been 
a movie actor at die time, with a respect 
for talent and art — whether on screen or 


in fire kitchen — Badawi’s career choice 
might have been more difficult to swal- 
low. StilL he never gave up his first major 
and, taking his literature books with him 
to Italy, was able to return to Cairo every 
yeas- to sit fin: his examinations. He finally 
obtained his BA in Oriental languages in 
1973, adding humanities credentials to his 
career in cuisine. 

Chef Badawi’s position now. is a far cry 
from the young novice who spent the ear- 
ly years of his care er fogging mea t con- 
tainers into the kitchens and julienning 
pfle after pile of vegetables. Supervising 
eight kitchens, he manages kitchen heads, 
assistant chefs, cooks, a ppre ntices, ac- 
countants and support staff He has an air- 
conditioned office, complete with potted 
plants, a small library of gourmet books, 
samples of imported goodies, and a bi- 
lingual secretary. 

With all these amenities, it is easy to 
mistake chef Badawi for a culinary tech- 
nocrat In fact, be rarely cooks. With so 
many fastidious mouths to feed in the ho- 
tel and a tight daily schedule, he barely 
has time to whip up new dishes. He is the 
complete o pp o sit e of file stereotypical im- 
age of the elderly, red-faced, boisterous 
chef wielding enormous ladles and toss- 
ing ingredients in file air. He is talk lean, 
soft-spoken, and exceedingly bashful. 

But Badawi has fouafe skills that would 
make first-impression sceptics eat then- 
words. He can detect file different in- 
gredients in a dish surrounded by other 
platters on a banquet table. “I can tell if 
somebody’s kitchen is dean and whether 
or not die cook is professional by die way 
they cut their cucumbers and garnish their 
salads,” be boasts. 

Most of all, Badawi is meticulous about 
food. To him, it is not simply a matter of 
miring animal with vegetable, then chew- 
ing than info extinction. “Cooking is not 
only an art,” he says, “It is a science.” 

But where is die science in a plate of 
spaghetti? 

Apparently, in the world of professional 
cooking, one needs a bask knowledge of 
anatomy, economics, botany, veterinary 
sciences, and chemistry. Computer sci- 
ence skills are also an asset. For Badawi, 
professional cooking is as diverse as a piz- 
za; the greater die variety of knowledge 
ingr edients you add, the greater the satis- 
faction. “In Italy, we studied anatomy in 
great depth, because a proper chef must 
know how the food is digested, how it 
benefits each organ nil most im- 

portantly, the harmful effects of unclean 
food on die body.” Badawi is obsessed 
with hygiene; “bacterial prevention” is an 
expression frequently used in his culinary 
conversations. 

“We [chefs] have to know a little bit 
about veterinary sciences, to be aware of 
the methods of rearing and feeding, an- 
imal diseases and other things that may af- 
fect cooked meat, and the same thing ap- 
plies to vegetables and botany," he says. 
“To manage the kitchens, I have to know 
about market prices when I buy my ap- 
plies, to maximise profit without com- 
promising an taste or quantities. Our in- 
ventory and accounting system is 
computerised and also undo- my super- 
vision, so I have to know computers as 
weD to be able to monitor their work. We 
have all kinds of machinery for tasks such 







as dish-washing, dough-kneading and re- 
frigerating, and I have to know their ca- 
pacities and methods of operation.” 

Evidently, versatility is a key ingredient. 
But theoretical knowledge aside, the real 
test is the kitchen table and stove — and 
here, Badawi feels at ease. “I love to ex- 
periment with food," he says. “It is foe 
thing 1 enjoy most about cooking. I like to 
combine ingredients that have come from 
different sources; something from the sea, 
another from die land, a thir d fi nin an- 
imals, and so on. When I do this , taste is 
not the only thing ihut I think- about. Har- 
mony of colours is also important It’s a 
lot of fun, allows for enormous creativity, 
and can be very rewarding at the end." 

True eno ugh file menus are ti tillating 
The odd fillet and chicken breast are still 
dominant, but fruit and cheese and 
an assortment of local and imported spic- 
es, are welcome additions. In experi- 
menting with Dew dishes, Badawi does not 
merely toss a potpourri of ingred i e n ts into 
the pot and hope for the best. “It’s like 
sculpting,” he says. “You have to know 
your ingredients and get a feel for them 
before yon work with them.” Fastidious 
with his own cooking, he is apt to reject 
three a tt emp ts before passing the final re- 
sult, which then undergoes the “customer 
test”. (What a waste? Untouched dishes 
are donated to two non-gov ernmental or- 
phanages.) 

Harmonising disparate and exotic in- 
gredients is Badawi’s specialty. Yet, he 
cannot afford complacency for too long. 
Career cooking is competitive. With styles 
of cooking and varieties of food varying 
between countries, cities, villages and 
even neighbourhoods, learning and ex- 
perience are hmitless. 

To complicate matters, even simple 
dishes are riding file technology wave. 
Keeping up with new changes and fierce 


competition can be daunting — or stim- 
ulating. Badawi himself admits that his 
skills never seem to match those of other 
chefs in certain specialisations. “Take In- 
dian food, for instance," he says. “It de- 
pends almost entirely on mixing a whole 
range of herbs and spices in a dedicate bal- 
ance rfwrt only Indian che fs nxr\ master." 

But even back home, some dishes are 
not to be taken lightly. “I believe that no 
one can make a molokhiya and rabbit dkh 
better than the traditional Egyptian house- 
wife,” he stales. Even simple material likp 
flour can be very tricky. Depen di ng on 
where it is grown, the type of wheat plant- 
ed, and how finely h is ground, flour can 
vary in its reaction to water, heat and hu- 
midity, and a lot of bakery items are af- 
fected by this. Specialising in Italian 
food, where pastries and pastas are the 
stars of file menu, Badawi perceives this 
as a challenge: be is always willing to 
make several tries before “I begin to feel 
file flour". (Remembering file old days 
when he couldn’t get the right balance of 
water for cooking rice properly, his face 
beaks into a distant, wistful grin ) 

Indeed, bashful as he may seem, Ba- 
dawi thrives on challenge in bis work. He 
specialises in cold foods, es- 
pecially appetizers, salads, cold 
meats, and decoration. To mas- ™ ® B 

ter this category is no piece of 4 

he claims - — but rti eiw n L 

lies the sweetest challenge. Ev- 
idently, Chef Badawi is proud 
of his work. Working 12 hours 
a day, six days a week and 
spending as many as three con- 
secutive days in the hotel’s 
kitchens during high season, be 1 1 

shows no signs of protest *1 
love my job because it is spe- 
cial. Cooking requires a lot of 
sense. It takes talent and ex- 


perience to know when to him the flame 
higher or lower when you broil chicken, 
the size of file pan to use and when to add 
the other ingredients.” Subtleties like 
these; be claims, distinguish the com- 
petent chef from the short-order cook. 

Yet he admits that his feelings are not 
shared by other chefs, especially the 
younger here-for-a-quick-buck variety. 
Cooking, after all, can be a lucrative field 
of employment. Still, many graduates 
find this fine of work demeaning. Lack of 
enthusiasm and dedication not only affect 
the quality of the food, but are the reasons 
why Badawi has few competitors among 
his compatriots. Perfunctory work can 
keep a good cook cooking, but it can nev- 
er make a chef de cuisine. 

Badawi tries to fight this lack of motiva- 
tion by employing as many “green gradu- 
ates” as he can and molding them into 
professionals through unconventional 
learning methods. Thus, to be accepted in 
Badawi’s kitchens, for instance, a be- 
ginner must hand in a research paper on a 
culinary topic along with his soufflfe. Pro- 
motion is also based on innovation and 
contribution- 

Badawi also encourages team s p irit and 


competition. Sparing the rod on siibr 
ordinates, he stimulates them with inter-? 
esting activities, the most popular of, 
which are competitions held every quarter' 
for innovation in recipes and decoration. ->*: 

With so much food in Us life, Badawi 
eats sparingly, sometimes forgetting meals: 
altogether. His world-weary appetite 
only seduced by new and exotic recipes.: 
His favourite food; fish. . 

He never cooks at home: He prefers lns 
wife’s cooking, and has evetr learned a few . 
recipes, like molokhiya with shrimps^fitan -j 
her. He chuckles softly as he recalls the 
“experiments” she tried on him during their 
first yeare of marriage when die was a nov- 
ice at cooking. Yet he vehemently dories 
the “best-<Ji^-in-the-worid-are-men" as- 
sumption. “Women wiD always be the best 
chefs in the world in their hemes, because 
they satisfy tbdr families,” he says. . 

Badawi’s own special trick? The mar' 

jinwte so familiar to Egyptian finwtnft 
With this secret weapon, he has Egyptian- 
ised many international dishea at the notaL 
Ever beard of marinatingchop suey? Ap- 
parently, nothing is impossible. 

Profile by Hanan Radwan 
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i celebrations at the German school 

♦with Christmas almost upon us, one has to think of presents. I 
don’t know about you, but I prefer the presents I get to those I 
give. And, since I no longer like “surprises" — people are so 
predictable these days, I may end up with three computers and a 
dozen cellular phones — I hint delicately...” i only wear Chanel 
to bed... I like the feel of platinum on my wrist... There is a 
woman who sells Yves St Laurent knick-knacs.„” I try not to be 
too esoteric however. I am not about to forget fire year I was go- 
ing on about belonging to the RSPCA and not wanting dead an- 
imals on my h ade My friends, presented me with a darting lit- 
tle kitten. Having seven cats busy scratching my sofas, I tried to 
tell them that this was not exactly what I had been hinting at, 
when I said that I liked something that roared. They however ad- 
amantly refused to exchange their present far the red Mercedes I 
had bwn coveting. This year, as 1 was telling you, I will do my 
best to avoid such unfortunate misunderstandings. 

¥How lovely to be young in the festive season! Hi bo, hi ho, it’s 
off to play we go.~Not quite the dwarves words, of course, fan 
fins time of year I prefer my revised vereton, trolly, what with 
foe carol singing, the parties and fire presents— Who would want 
to go to wood And speaking of carol singing, I have been gar- 
gling like mad with lemon and honey this week as Engine 
Maged Add has begged me to join my crystalline trills to the 
voices of his choir, foe Better Life Team, who were perfo rming 
in the open air at Swissotel Ai-Salam, on Monday 23 December, 
at the Heliopolis Movenpick on Tuesday 24 December and in- 
doors at foe World Trade Center on Wednesday 25 December. 
Let me tell yon dears, this group is not oily the Better Life 
Team, it is the best I have beard in years. Did you see me dears, I 
was wearing a boa around my neck — the rage in London this 
season — para pa pam pam... 

+And as a curtain raiser to more festivities, 1 attended the Christ- 
mas celebrations at the German School in Pokin' , The air was so 
thick with the Christmas spirit that before stepp ing hi one of the 
classrooms 1 stopped briefly to shake snowflakes off ray (Dior) 
tim i q u e . the dear little tots had decorated the whole classroom 
and Santa was looking on from his perch not a day older than 
when I used to draw him myselt I decided to treat the little dar- 
lings and their teacher to one of my famous renditions of “I 
dream of a white Christmas..." one of Bing’s favourites. 
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guarantee valid for three months J-i* <!>!-*■*» * i*>J * i 

and which will be raised to 5% O* jj | - A53L5 

when offer is accepted. . 

3- Offers must be submitted in ^ 

two separated envelopes (one to ' 

the technical part and the other ^ ^ .m. j • « _ Y 

for the financial one) till the . 

tender opening date on 4r 

25/2/1997 at 12 O’clock A.M 1MV / Y / Y« ^ i—u *Ui|J 

Cairo time at the head office of 2Li>-UI ■ *-• 1 . it y y Icrjl 

Misr Company Giza - Pyramids. . 

Proof of satisfactory competition ALU- CibLf-A* 

of similar projects must be dli-jj J— U* 2 -Ifodf 
included in the offer. .. „ ^ 

4- Oners received after the due 

date mentioned in clause 3 or yJi diUL, o i -i 

not accompanied by a bid bond j , I .,i ■ ,.t i iw . .. ■> 
will not be considered. „ * ■ 
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